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FRENCH  GRAMMAR 

(PART  1) 


INTRODUCTION 

1.     Historical  Element  in  Ijangruagre  Teaching^.  —  It 

is  well  known  that  memory  retains  with  greater  ease  and 
tenacity  that  which  is  understood.  An  abstract  grammatical 
rule,  imaccompanied  by  explanation  or  illustration  and  with 
no  apparent  reason  for  existence,  is  not  only  perplexing  but 
is  quickly  forgotten.  To  be  attractive,  grammar  should 
account  for  its  rules.  Constant  appeals  to  memory,  rather 
than  to  reason  and  judgment,  render  any  subject  tiresome 
and  uninteresting;  in  this  work,  therefore,  reference  will 
frequently  be  made  to  facts  in  the  origin  and  evolution  of 
the  French  language,  whenever  such  facts  will  aid  in  account- 
ing for  present  idioms  or  present  grammatical  forms  and 
constructions.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  no  cita- 
tions will  be  made  from  historical  grammar  that  will  require 
a  knowledge  of  the  classics  for  their  comprehension. 


liAKGUAGE  AKD  GRAMMAR 

2.  Ijangrnagre  in  General. —  In  its  widest  sense,  the 
word  language  includes  every  means  by  which  thought  or 
feeling  may  be  made  known.  Thus,  we  speak  of  the  various 
languages  of  nature,  and  of  the  language  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture.  Everything  in  nature,  as  well  as 
everything  that  bears  marks  of  the  thought  and  labor  of 
man,  speaks,  more  or  less  plainly,  a  language.     The  world 

For  notice  of  copyright^  see  Page  immediately  following  the  title  Page 
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2  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  §  IG 

is  full  of  inanimate  things  that  tell  of  human  hope,  purpose, 
and  struggfle;  of  achievement,  taste,  and  refinement.  Such 
thougfht  and  feeling^  as  the  lower  animals  are  capable  of, 
they  can  make  known  to  us  more  or  less  intelligfibly.  But 
this  dumb  and  wordless  lang^ag^e  requires  no  ^grammatical 
treatment,  for  it  makes  no  use  of  nouns  and  verbs,  or  of 
words  and  sentences.  It  is  the  langfuagfe  of  man  alone  that 
is  governed  by  laws,  and  is,  therefore,  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  a  science. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  man  may  make  his  thoughts 
known  to  others;  as,  for  example,  by  grimace,  gesture,  the 
signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  symbols,  pictorial  writing,  and 
pictures.  But  better  than  any  or  all  of  these,  are  oral  speech 
and  written  language.  It  is  chiefly  by  this  faculty  of  speech 
that  man  is  distinguished  from  the  lower  animals,  and  this 
faculty  is  so  far  above  the  power  of  expression  possessed  by 
brutes  that  many  people  believe  human  language  to  have 
been  a  gift  of  divine  origin. 

3,  Orlgrln  of  tlie  Word  TiSLJignag^. —  The  word  lan- 
guage is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  lingua,  the  tongue;  and 
since  this  is  the  chief  organ  used  in  speech,  the  word  for 
tongue  is  employed  in  many  languages  to  mean  oral  speech. 
In  the  early  history  of  our  race,  language  was  spoken  but  not 
written.  With  the  advance  of  civilization,  however,  came  the 
need  for  something  more  lasting  than  mere  verbal  utterance. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  first  attempts  to  record  thought  by 
writing,  which,  we  are  told,  were  at  first  mere  symbols  or 
rude  pictures  so  arranged  as  to  have  a  meaning  more  or  less 
plain,  and  traces  of  which  are  said  to  remain  in  the  letters  of 
our  own  alphabet.  Thus,  it  is  now  believed  that  our  letter  A 
has  taken  its  present  form  from  the  representation  of  an 
eagle  by  the  ancient  Egyptians;  B,  from  that  of  a  crane;  C, 
from  the  picture  of  a  throne;  etc. 

The  word  language  denoted  at  first  only  spoken  thought, 
but  its  meaning  was  extended  as  explained  above.  For 
grammatical  science,  however,  the  only  kinds  of  language 
considered  are  spoken  and  written. 
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Definition. —IjanflruaRe,  as  treated  in  grammar^  is  the 
body  of  uttered  and  written  signs  used  t>y  men  to  express  and 
communicate  their  thoughts, 

4.  liivlngr  Iiangruajces.  —  As  has  been  stated,  written 
languag^e  is  an  outgrowth  from  mere  speech;  and  each 
language,  both  spoken  and  written,  continues  to  grow  and 
to  improve  as  long  as  the  people  using  it  maintain  their 
national  existence.  Discovery,  invention,  and  changes  of 
every  kind  are  constantly  bringing  to  knowledge  many 
things  never  before  heard  of— new  articles  of  manufacture, 
new  processes,  new  wants,  tastes,  arts,  and  sciences.  These 
require  exact  expression  and  consequently  new  words  must 
be  devised.  On  the  other  hand,  old  things  pass  away  and 
the  words  that  named  them  become  useless  and  are  no 
longer  employed;  that  is,  they  become  obsolete.  So  rapid  is 
his  process  of  change  that  English  as  it  was  written  1,000 
years  ago  is  nearly  as  difficult  for  us  to  understand  as  is 
Greek,  Latin,  or  German.  Letters  have  acquired  new  forms, 
words  have  changed,  both  in  their  form  and  meaning,  or 
^ave  parsed  entirely  out  of  use,  and  the  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation of  those  that  remain  are  now  very  different  from 
'vhat  they  were  some  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

A  language,  while  it  is  in  actual  use  and  is  undergoing 
these  additions,  losses,  and  changes,  is  said  to  be  a  living 
language. 

5.  Dead  Iiangrnafires.  —  It  has  often  happened  in  the 
history  of  the  world  that  nations  have  lost  their  country  by 
war.  The  people  have  sometimes  been  driven  out  by 
invaders,  reduced  to  slavery,  and  gradually  destroyed;  or, 
deprived  of  their  political  powers  and  rights,  they  have  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  their  country,  and  by  a  slow  process 
of  absorption,  have  merged  their  identity  as  a  people  into 
that  of  their  conquerors.  Many  examples  of  such  national 
catastrophes  will  occur  to  the  student. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  destroyed  in  this  way  by  the 
barbarian  ancestors  of  the  people  that  now  inhabit  Northern 
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Europe.  The  Latin  lan^uag^e  was  soon  no  longer  spoken 
in  its  purity,  but  was  mixed  with  the  speech  of  the  con- 
querors. All  that  remained  of  it  was  what  was  found  in  the 
books  that  had  been  written  before  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 
Many  of  these  have  been  lost  during  the  long  period  since, 
but  enough  remain  to  show  that  at  that  time  these  people 
had  the  richest  literature  in  the  world.  But,  however  great 
has  been  the  change  wrought  upon  the  Latin  language  by 
the  races  that  overthrew  the  people  of  Rome,  many  of  the 
books  written  by  great  authors  of  the  ruined  nation  remain 
unchanged.  These  still  give  us,  in  its  purity,  the  wonderful 
language  of  Rome— the  language  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  of 
Cicero  and  Caesar,  of  Vergil,  Ovid,  and  Horace.  What  they 
wrote  nearly  20  centuries  ago,  remains  today  exactly  as 
they  wrote  it;  and  without  doubt  it  will  be  studied  in  the 
schools  for  thousands  of  years  to  come  in  the  precise  form 
it  has  at  present.  It  other  words,  it  is  a  dead  language. 
There  are  many  others  like  it,  and  the  books  written  in  them 
centuries  ago  may  be  read  and  understood  by  scholars  as 
well  as  we  read  and  understand  books  written  in  our  own 
language. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  liANGUAGE 

6.  Orlg^ln  of  the  French  LianiBruaiire.— The  French 
language  is  derived  from  the  Latin.  Several  other  lan- 
guages spring  from  the  same  source,  chief  among  them 
being  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
Wallachian.  Together  they  form  the  so-called  Romance 
langruagres. 

The  language  and  the  history  of  peoples  are  intimately 
related.  Two  great  events  in  the  history  of  France  had  a 
vital  influence  upon  her  language.  Between  58  B.  C.  and 
50  B.  C,  the  Romans  conquered  the  Celts,  who  were  the 
first  historical  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  France;  in  the 
5th  century  the  Franks  became  masters  of  her  soil.  These 
two  events  had  not,  however,  the  same  effect  upon  the 
language. 
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It  is  a  general  law  of  history  that  when  one  people  is 
conquered  by  another  and —by  the  slow  processes  of  amal- 
gamation—the identity  of  the  one  people  is  lost  in  the 
identity  of  the  other,  the  more  polished  and  refined  language, 
whether  that  of  the  victors  or  the  vanquished,  is  adopted  as 
the  language  of  the  mixed  nation.  In  obedience  to  this 
general  law,  the  Celts  abandoned  their  own  tongue  for  the 
Latin  of  their  Roman  conquerors,  and  in  a  later  day  the 
rough,  unlettered  Franks  cast  off  their  mixed  Teutonic 
dialects  for  the  incipient  French  of  the  steadily  mixing  Gauls 
and  Romans.  They  introduced,  however,  into  the  newly 
forming  French  tongue  about  400  words  of  Teutonic  origin. 

7.  Influence  of  the  Celtic  Ijangruage.— The  Celtic, 
although  abandoned  for  the  nobler  Latin  of  Rome,  has 
nevertheless  left  its  influence  upon  the  French;  and  this 
heritage  is  not  limited  merely  to  the  material  part  of  the 
language,  to  words  designating  objects,  but  it  has  also  had  a 
most  potent  influence  over  the  general  process  of  elocution, 
over  the  spirit  of  grammar.  Many  words  naming  animals 
and  plants,  many  expressions  relating  to  agriculture  and 
mineral  substances,  and  many  common  words  referring  to 
tools,  arms,  utensils,  clothes,  and  similar  things,  have  a 
Celtic  origin.  It  should  be  noticed  that  most  of  these  words 
are  monosyllabic— a  characteristic  of  all  primitive  tongues. 

Two  facts  that  point  out  still  more  clearly  the  intimate 
relation  existing  between  the  Celtic  and  the  French  (and 
which  are  the  chief  grammatical  distinction  between  the 
French  and  the  Latin)  are  the  use  of  the  article  in  the  French 
and  the  suppression  of  those  involved  and  complicated 
declensions  that  form  at  once  the  difficulty  and  the  charm  of 
Latin.  Although  the  word  tile,  ilia,  illiid,  from  which  the 
French  article  is  derived,  is  a  Latin  word,  the  use  of  the 
article  is  a  Celtic  peculiarity.  There  were  no  declensions 
in  the  Celtic,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  a  people  whose 
native  tongue  did  not  provide  for  them  should  have  rejected 
all  declensions  when  adopting  the  language  of  a  foreign 
conqueror. 
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Even  French  pronunciation  has  been  influenced  by  the 
Celtic.  The  letters  «,  ^,  and  especially  the  e  mute,  so  rare 
in  other  lang^uagfes,  and  the  j  (having  the  sound  of  sh^  or  of  s 
in  pleasure) ,  which  was  unknown  to  other  European  peoples, 
were  all  found  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Celts. 

8.  Influence  of  Latin. —When  Caesar  conquered  the 
Gauls,  he  spared  neither  favor  nor  promise  to  win  adherents 
from  those  whom  he  had  vanquished.  The  result  was  that 
many  Gauls  renoimced  their  own  national  customs  and 
were  rapidly  Romanized.  Thenceforth  the  Latin  languagfe, 
which  had  already  gained  a  foothold  throughout  Gaul, 
was  industriously  propagated  by  the  Romans  through  the 
various  agencies  of  governmental  administration,  commerce, 
literature,  the  theater,  and  by  other  means  which  Rome  knew 
so  well  how  to  manipulate  to  impose  her  language,  manners, 
and  customs  upon  subject  peoples.  Perhaps  that  particular 
feature  of  the  Roman  system  which  contributed  most  to  the 
adoption  of  Latin  by  the  Celts,  was  the  Roman  judicial 
system  and  the  establishment  of  Latin  as  the  official 
language  of  the  law  courts,  so  that  plaintiff  and  defendant 
were  both  compelled  to  address  the  Roman  magistrate  and 
to  state  their  cases  in  Latin. 

The  poorer  classes,  and  especially  those  of  the  country 
districts,  naturally  did  not  adopt  the  new  language  so  soon 
as  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  or  the  inhabitants  of  cities, 
who  every  day  heard  the  polished  language  of  Roman 
officials  and  the  coarser  speech  of  the  Roman  soldiery. 
But  as  time  went  on  the  poor  peasants  began  to  imitate  the 
Roman  habits  and  speech  of  their  superiors,  until  at  last 
Latin  had  permeated  the  whole  of  Gaul.  The  native  tongue 
rapidly  fell  into  disuse,  and  in  the  4th  century  Latin  was 
spoken  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  to  Marseilles. 

9.  Popular  and  Classical  Latin.— The  history  of  a 
language  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  people  that  use  it. 
Both  people  and  language  have  each  at  first  substantial  unity, 
neither  having  any  apparent  lines  of  cleavage.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  nation  separates  into  well-defined  classes,  usually 
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two:  one  of  these  is  made  up  of  the  learned,  the  wealthy, 
the  well-bom;  the  other  is  composed  of  the  common  people— 
the  laboring  classes.  The  language  used  by  each  of  these 
classes  always  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  people  them- 
selves—correct, refined,  and  finished  in  the  one  case; 
incorrect  and  devoid  of  fixed  rules  in  the  other.  In  their 
extreme  development,  these  two  varieties  of  speech  are 
called  Classical,  and  popular  or  Tulg^ar  (from  vulgus, 
the  common  people). 

In  Rome,  therefore,  two  varieties  of  Latin  were  in  daily 
use:  the  popular  Latin  of  the  common  people,  and  the 
Classical  Latin  of  the  noble,  the  learned,  and  the  wealthy. 
These  two,  while  preserving  a  close  general  resemblance,  had 
separated  so  far  that  in  many  cases  different  words  were  used 
to  express  the  same  idea.  In  Classical  Latin,  for  example, 
equus  stood  for  horse,  while  the  popular  term  was  caballus, 
-  Classical  Latin  had  a  complicated  declension  composed 
of  six  cases,  expressing  delicate  and  subtle  shades  of  mean- 
ing. These  refined  variations  were  too  difficult  for  uncul- 
tured peasants,  so  that  in  vulgar  Latin  the  cases  were 
reduced  to  two:  the  nominative  for  the  subject,  and  the 
accusative  for  the  object.  Finally,  of  these  two,  only  one 
remained— the  accusative— it  being  the  case  most  frequently 
used  in  the  sentence.  It  was  this  vulgar  Latin  that  the 
soldiers  of  Rome  carried  with  them  into  Gaul.  The  Celts 
gradually  transformed  it,  chiefly  by  altering  its  pronim- 
ciation. 

10.  Invasion  of  the  Franks.- At  the  time  of  the 
Prank  invasion  in  the  5th  century,  the  Roman  Empire  fell  to 
pieces.  Administration,  justice,  schools,  and  scholars 
largely  disappeared;  with  them  went  also  the  Classical  Latin, 
which  thus  became  a  dead  language.  But  the  vulgar  Latin 
remained  and  was  adopted  by  the  Franks. 

It  may  seem  strange,  at  first  sight,  that  victorious  invaders 
should  abandon  their  own  tongue  for  that  of  their  defeated 
enemies,  but  the  great  numerical  superiority  of  the  Gallo- 
Romans  among  whom  the  Franks  settled,  and  the  fact  that 
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the  Franks  themselves  had  no  uniform  and  well-defined 
language*  but  spoke  various  Teutonic  dialects,  contributed 
chiefly  to  this  end.  Furthermore,  not  long  after  their  con- 
quest of  Gaul,  the  Franks  were  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
their  religion  then  compelled  them  to  understand  Latin.  But 
although  the  Franks  were  unable  to  break  down  the  Latin 
language,  they  introduced  into  it  many  Teutonic  words 
descriptive  of  the  new  institutions  they  brought  with  them 
from  beyond  the  Rhine.  From  these  three  elements— Celtic, 
Roman,  Teutonic  — another  tongue  sprang  up,  new,  imper- 
fect, and  rude,  but  at  least  rich  in  national  characteristics. 

11.  Dialects  and  Patois. —The  confusion  attendant 
upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  made  it  impossible  for 
this  changing  Latin  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  Celtic 
domain.  From  the  wreck  of  that  Empire  there  sprang  up 
in  France  innumerable  petty  kingdoms  and  dukedoms,  and 
the  independence  and  partial  isolation  of  these  little  states 
resulted  in  the  birth  of  many  dialects,  which,  although 
having  a  common  origin  in  the  mixed  language  of  the  Celts, 
the  Romans,  and  the  Franks,  were  characterized  by  radical 
differences. 

In  Gaul,  two  great  rival  races  sprang  up,  each  having  its 
own  dialect.  The  tongue  of  the  northern  race,  on  which 
the  influence  of  the  Franks  was  greatest,  was  known  as 
the  Langue  (TOil;  the  tongue  of  the  southern  race,  where 
the  influence  of  the  Romans  was  greatest,  was  known  as  the 
Langue  (TOc.  These  names  were  given  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  in  the  middle  ages  of  designating  a  language  by 
its  word  for  yes^  the  sign  of  the  affirmative. 

The  language  of  the  north,  in  its  turn,  being  used  by 
populations  of  various  origin  (Normands,  Picards,  Bour- 
guignons,  etc.,  each  of  whom  pronounced  Latin  in  his  own 
way),  was  itself  subdivided  into  as  many  dialects  as  there 
were  political  and  racial  centers.  In  Normandy,  for  example, 
all  official  acts  and  literary  writings  were  composed  in  the 
dialect  of  the  province.  Normand,  Picard,  Bourguignon, 
and  FranQais,  the  four  chief  dialects  of  the  north,  were  about 
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equally  distributed.  French,  Frangais,  was  at  first  merely 
the  dialect  of  Isle-de-France,  a  small  province  with  Paris  as 
its  capital.  Outside  this  province  French  was  regarded  as  a 
foreign  dialect;  but  because  of  the  peculiar  situation  and  con- 
sequent augmenting  political  influence  of  Isle-de-France,  its 
dialect  was  destined  to  become  the  language  of  the  entire 
French  nation.  In  the  course  of  time  the  dukes  of  Isle-de- 
France  became  kings  of  France,  and  gradually  extended 
their  authority  over  the  whole  country.  The  French  dialect 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  kings  and  slowly  became  the 
dialect  of  the  conquered  provinces.  It  was  a  long  time, 
however,  before  the  common  people  relinquished  their  own 
dialects  and  adopted  French. 

When  the  peasants  began  to  write  in  French,  their  pro- 
vincial dialects  degenerated  into  mere  patois ^  an  idiom  not 
used  in  written  speech  and  having  no  recognized  standing 
as  a  language.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  patois,  which  is 
often  erroneously  thought  to  be  the  corrupt  French  spoken 
by  the  peasants  of  the  provinces,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
remains  of  those  dialects  that  were  once  the  literary  languages 
of  medieval  provinces. 

12.  Other  Influences. —Many  words  of  foreign  origin 
have  been  gradually  introduced  into  French  by  political  and 
scientific  influences.  Thus,  in  the  13th  century  the  crusades 
and  the  influences  incident  to  an  extensive  commerce  with 
the  East,  added  some  Arabic  and  Oriental  words;  in  the  16th 
century,  wars  with  Italy,  combined  with  the  sweeping  eiTects 
of  the  Renaissance,  added  about  500  words  of  Italian  origin; 
in  the  17th  century,  wars  with  Spain  and  Germany  introduced 
a  few  words  of  Spanish  and  German  origin;  and  in  the  cen- 
tury that  has  just  closed,  some  words  relating  to  sport,  com- 
merce, railroads,  inventions,  and  other  mechanical,  business, 
and  scientific  matters  were  adopted  from  the  English.  Many 
new  words  required  by  the  development  and  discoveries 
of  science  are  also  constantly  being  formed  from  Classical 
Greek  and  Latin  words  and  incorporated  into  the  French 
vocabulary. 
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GRAMMAR 

13.  The  Province  of  Grammar.  —  In  order  to  under- 
stand a  lang^agfe,  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the 
forms  and  sounds  of  its  letters  and  with  their  various  com- 
binations in  words.  Of  these  words,  we  must  know  the 
forms  generally  approved  by  the  best  authorities,  how  they 
are  pronounced,  and  what  they  mean  when  united  in  sen- 
tences. If,  in  consequence  of  being  used  in  various  ways, 
words  undergo  changes  in  form,  pronunciation,  or  meaning, 
the  principles  afid  laws  that  regulate  these  changes  must  be 
understood.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar 
with  the  origin  of  words,  with  the  elementary  parts  that 
compose  them,  and  with  the  meaning  of  those  parts  alone 
and  in  combination.  Then,  too,  when  words  are  associated 
in  sentences  to  express  thought,  the  person  that  speaks  or 
writes,  as  well  as  he  that  hears  or  reads,  must,  in  order  to 
understand  exactly  what  those  sentences  mean,  be  acquainted 
with  the  laws  that  regulate  the  order,  form,  and  relations 
of  the  words  in  such  combinations.  Besides,  if  we  would 
choose  words  and  arrange  them  in  sentences  that  will  be 
smooth  and  musical,  concise  and  forcible,  easily  understood, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  best  usage,  there  are  many  other 
things  with  which  we  must  be  perfectly  familiar.  All  this 
knowledge  and  much  more  make  up,  when  properly  arranged, 
the  science  oi  grammar. 

Definition. —Grammar  is  the  science  thai  treats  of  the 
Principles  governing  the  correct  use  of  latigii'^ge^  either  oral  or 
written. 

14.  Divisions  of  Grammar.  —  Grammar  has  been 
divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  the  study  of  letters  (phonetics), 
(2)  the  study  of  words  (lexicology),  (3)  the  study  of  sen- 
tences (syntax). 

The  first  part  may  also  be  called  the  grammar  of  letters, 
since  it  treats  of  the  spelling  and  pronunciati  ^  of  words.  The 
other  two  parts  include  such  principles  f  ire  necessary  in 
giving  the  sentence  its  approved  for  and  in  properly 
arranging  its  constituent  parts. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  LETTERS 

15^  Tlie  Alphabet. —The  French  alphabet  is  the  same 
as  the  Eng^lish.  The  letters  and  their  names  are  as  follows, 
the  names  being  pronounced  as  French  words: 


a,  ah 

h,  ac%e 

O,  0 

V,  vS 

h,bS 

i   i 

v.PS 

-w,  double  vi 

c,  cS 

%,n 

q,  ku 

X,   I'^J^ 

d,  dS 

k,  kA 

r,  erre 

y,  /^r<?f 

e,/ 

1,  elle 

8,  esse 

z,  ^^e^ 

f ,  effe 

lu,  emme 

t,  iS 

fir»^^ 

n,  eniu 

U,   M 

16.  Division  of  Lietters.— The  letters  of  the  alphabet 
are  divided  into  vowels  (voyelles)  ^nd  consonants  (consonnes), 
the  first  having  a  proper  sound  by  themselves,  while  the 
second  cannot  very  well  be  pronounced  without  the  aid  of  a 
vowel.     The  vowels  are  a^  e,  t,  Oy  u,  y. 

17.  Division  of  Words  Into  Syllables.  —  (a)  A  con- 
sonant belongs  to  the  vowel  following,  not  to  the  preceding 
one.     Thus, 

sa-la-de,  a-mi,  po-ta-ge,  sa-lut,  me-nu,  ha-ri-cot,  ma-la-de. 

(b)  In  case  of  a  double  consonant,  the  first  belongs  to  the 
preceding  vowel,  the  second  to  the  following  one.     Thus, 

cor-don-nier,  ex-cel-lent,  mar-ch^,  bal-lon,  par-fait. 

(c)  I  or  r,  following  another  consonant,  form  a  com- 
pound consonant  subject  to  the  foregoing  rules.  Other 
compound  consonants  are  sty  gn^  ch,  ph.     Thus, 

^  a-che-ter,  ac-com-pa-gner,  bi-bli-o-thfe-que,  cham-bre. 

These  rules  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  determining 
the  pronunciation  of  masculine  and  feminine  adjectives. 

To  form  the  feminine  of  adjectives,  e  is  usually  added  to 
the  masculine.     Thus, 

grand,  gran-de;  pe-tit,  pe-ti-te;  brun,  bru-ne;  vert,  ver-te. 

The  feminine  in  these  cases  contains  one  more  syllable 
chan  the  masculine.  The  last  consonant  in  the  masculine  is 
generally  silent,  while  in  the  feminine,  it  is  sounded. 
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18.  Tonic  Accent. —  In  most  languages,  some  one 
syllable  in  a  word  is  uttered  more  strongly  than  are  the 
others.  This  syllable  is  said  to  be  accented.  In  French, 
this  accent  is  slight— hardly  observable  —  still  it  exists  and 
falls  upon  the  last  syllable  of  a  word. 

But,  if  the  last  syllable  is  mute  (ending  in  e,  or  in  the  ent 
of  the  third  person  plural  of  a  verb),  the  accent  falls  on  the 
preceding  syllable.     Thus, 

sa-la-de,  par-lent,  mar-cher,  jou-er,  par-ler,  mar-che. 


VOWEIiS 

19.    a  is  ordinarily  short,  like  a  in  faty  when  it  has  no 
circumflex  accent  over  it.     Thus, 

avec,  mal,  cas,  canap^,  bal,  rat,  salle. 

But  in  syllables  containing  the  tonic  accent  before  a  mute 
syllable,  the  sound  of  a  is  a  little  longer.     Thus, 

table,  salade,  voyage,  malade,  page,  rage. 

d.  with  a  circumflex  accent  is  long,  like  a  in  far.     Thus, 
batir,  je  batis,  gater,  nous  gatons,  gateau. 

i  always  has  the  sound  of  ee  in  bee,  but  with  varying  length. 
It  is  short  in 

ami,  ici,  si,  midi,  riz,  nid,  rire,  lire. 

I  is  long  if  it  has  a  circumflex  accent  or  is  followed  by  e. 
Thus,  diner,  je  dine,  jolie,  je  prie,  amie. 

y  between  consonants,  or  alone,  sounds  like  the  French  i. 
Thus,  y,  il  y  a,  style,  physique,  pyramide. 

o  is  short  when  it  has  no  circumflex  accent.     Thus, 

Camot,  potage,  trop,  votre,  loto,  domino. 
6  is  long  when  it  has  a  circumflex  accent.     Thus, 
hotel,  le  notre,  le  votre,  dome,  monome. 

II  has  no  equivalent   in  English.      In  pronouncing  it,  the 
lips  should  be  shaped  as  if  about  to  whistle. 
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Note.  —  Students  who  have  taken  the  Conversational  French  should 
listen  to  the  following  words,  as  given  in  Lesson  Xll:  connu,  dH,  pu, 
sUf  voulu. 

u  is  lengfthened  when  followed  by  e.     Thus, 

connue,  due,  voulue,  sue,  rue,  mue,  nue. 

e  without  an  accent  is  sounded  like  e  in  her,  or  like  u  in 
fur.     Thus, 

le,  me,  ne,  te,  se,  je,  revoir,  menu,  ce,  que. 

e  without  an  accent  is  mute  at  the  end  of  a  word.     Thus, 

parle,  desire,  madame,  marche,  salle,  rame. 

In  such  cases,  the  preceding:  consonant  is  always  sounded. 
When  e  without  an  accent  lies  between  two  soimded  con- 
sonants, it  is  not  pronounced.     Thus. 

samedi,  avenue,  boulevard,  achet^,  promener. 

6  with  an  acute  accent  should  be  carefully  noted.  It  has 
the  sound  of  ey  in  abbey.     Thus, 

parl6,  d^sird,  dm^,  mang^,  marchd,  demeur^. 

Its  sound  is  heard  in  er  when  the  r  is  mute  (as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  endings  of  the  infinitives  of  verbs  of  the  first 
conjugation ) .     Thus, 

parler,  ddsirer,  demeurer,  ^tudier,  donner,  marcher. 

The  same  sound  also  occurs  in  the  endings  ezy  ied,  ieds. 
Thus, 

vous  parlez,  vous  d^sirez,  je  m*assieds,  il  s'assied. 

b  with  a  grave  accent  has  the  sound  of  at  in  air  and  is 
illustrated  in  the  following: 

je  me  Ifeve,  dernifere,  m^ne,  m^re,  p^re,  fr^re. 

The  same  soimd  occurs  in  words  ending  in  er  in  which  the 
r  is  sounded.     Thus, 

amer,  cher,  6ther,  fer,  hier,  hiver,  fier,  mer,  ver. 

^  with  a  circumflex  accent  resembles  ^  with  the  grave 
accent  but  is  longer  in  duration.     Thus, 

la  tete,  meme,  etre,  bete,  fenetre,  hetre. 
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COMPOUND    VOWELS 

20.  ou  has  the  sound  of  ao  in  pool.  It  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  words: 

vous,  oh,  Loubet,  toujours,  nous,  oubli,  sous. 

au,  aux,  eau,  eaux  have  the  broad  sound  of  o  in  ?ioie. 
Thus,    aussi,  canaux,  beau,  chapeaux,  nouveau,  taux. 

eu,  eux,  CBU,  oeux  have  the  broad  sound  of  u  in  fur. 

Thus,  peu,  seulement,  cheveux,  vceu,  voeux. 

In  the  different  forms  of  avoir,  eu  has  the  sound  of  the 
French  u.     Thus, 

J'ai  eu,  J'eus,  II  eut,  Nous  eumes,  lis  eurent. 

ai,  ay,  ei,  ey,  als,  and  ait  are  pronounced  like  ^.  When 
initial  or  final,  as  in 

mais,  reine,  j'aimais,  il  chantait,  jouais,  aimable. 

When  followed  by  a  mute  syllable,  as  in 

Madeleine,  reine,  plaine,  peine,  baleine. 

When  ai  is  final  in  the  past  definite  or  future  of  a  verb,  it 
is  sounded  like  €.     Thus, 

Je  parlai,  J'^coutai,  Je  parlerai,  J'^couterai. 


VOYELLrES    NA8ALE8-NA8AL    VOWELS 

21.  When  m  or  n  follows  any  vowel,  there  are  three 
cases  to  be  considered. 

1.  m  or  n  between  two  vowels  belong  to  the  following 
syllable  (see  Art.  17).     Thus, 

semaine,  diner,  ami,  Rome,  lune,  ami. 

2.  Double  m  or  w  is  pronounced  as  in  English.     Thi;s, 

comment,  pomme,  ann^e,  donne. 

3.  At  the  end  of  a  word  or  before  a  consonant,  m  or  n  is 
nasal.  There  are  four  nasal  sounds  in  French.  They  are 
merely  vowel  sounds  in  which  the  m  or  n  must  not  be  heard 
at  all. 
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am 
an 
em 
en 


Not  nasal 


1 2. 


Nasal  (as  I   ' 
in  aunt) 


im 
in 


Not  nasal 


1. 


2. 


Before  a  vowel;  as,  ami,  semaine,  demi 
Double m  orn;  as, annie,  emmener,  anneau 
At  the  end  of  a  word  or  before  a  con- 
sonant;   as,    devant,    ensuite,    entrer, 
empicher,  splendide,  enfant,  langue 

Before  a  vowel;  as,  finir,  minute,  limite, 

lime 
Double  m  or  n\  as,  inn^,  immortel 


Nasal  (as  fS. 
an  in 
slang) 


At  the  end  of  a  word  or  before  a  con- 
sonant; as,  midecin,  voisin,  cousin, 
inspirer,  imprinter,  important 

Exceptions. —en  preceded  by  i  or  y,  is  pronounced  like 
in  when  the  combination  is  a  diphthong.     Thus, 

bien,  italien,  chien,  citoyen,  moyen,  le  mien. 

But,  in  most  adjectives  and  nouns,  this  sequence  of  letters 
is  not  a  diphthong,  consequently  it  preserves  its  natural 
nasal  sound.    Thus, 

patient,  patience,  science,  impatience. 

In  foreign  nouns,  en  and  em  have  the  sound  of  nasal  in. 

Thus, 

agenda,  Benjamin,  Bengale,  benzine,  £urop6en,  . 

examen,  mentor. 

Before  a  vowel;  as,  Rome,  ddme,  do- 
mino, homicide,  momie 

Double  m  or  «;  as,  comme,  bonne,  hon- 
neur,  homme,  colonne 

At  the  end  of  a  word  or  before  a  con- 
sonant; as,  bon,  mon,  monter,  mon- 
trer,  gar(on,  content,  bombe,  tromper 

Before  a  vowel;  as,  brune,  liine,  plume, 
une,  ISgumes,  rhume,  a  I  turner 

Double  m  or  n 

At  the  end  of  a  word  or  before  a  con- 
sonant; as,  un,^brun,  chacun,  hum- 
ble, parfum,  Melun 


1. 

Not  nasal 

2. 

om 

< 

on 

Nasal  (as  on 
in  song) 

> 

3. 

fi- 

'Not  nasal    \ 

am 

A 

on 

Nasal  ( as  ttit 

«                   < 

.  in  trunks 

12, 
3. 

> 
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Exception.  —  um  sounds  like  om  (m  pronounced)  in  the 
following  words: 

album,  rhum,  geranium,  forum,  opium. 

22.  y  has  the  sound  of  i\  but  when  it  occurs  after  a 
vowel  in  the  body  of  a  word,  it  has  the  double  sound  of 
two  i's,  the  first  being  attached  to  the  preceding  syllable 
and  the  other  to  the  following  syllable.  Thus,  pays  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  it  were  Pai  is;  noyer^  as  if  it  were  noi  ier; 
citoyen,  as  if  ciioi  ten.  However,  in  the  following  words  it 
retains  the  sound  of  /: 

Bayard,  Bayonne,  La  Haye,  Biscaye,  Mayence, 
La  Fayette,  mayonnaise. 


DIPHTHONGS 

23.  Certain  combinations  of  two  vowels  in  one  syllable 
are  called  diphthongs.     Thus, 

la:  fiacre,  diable,  lia,  piano,  plia 

16  or  ler:  pri6,  volontiers,  pied,  sci6 

lo:  violon,  yole,  fiole,  carriole 

ol:  boire,  voir,  avoir,  roi,  moi,  crois 

ul:  lui,  luire,  cuire,  induire,  conduire 

leu:  vieux,  Dieu,  lieu,  mieux 

len:  bien,  lien,  mien,  rien,  italien 

oln:  loin,  moins,  point,  soin,  foin 

uln:  juin,  suinter,  suint,  Alcuin 

ouen,  ouan:  Rouen  Ecouen,  Saint-Ouen,  Chpuan 

24.  Concerning:  a,  e,  and  o.— The  o  is  not  pro- 
nounced in  faon,  Laon,  paon;  neither  is  the  a  in  Sadmy  taon, 
aoUt;   nor  the  e  in  Caen, 

25.  Combinations  With  1  and  11. — 11  preceded  by  a 
vowel  other  than  /,  is  always  sounded.     Thus, 

fallu,  allons,  aller,  salle,  balle,  barcarolle,  colle,  nulle. 

It  is  also  sounded  in  ill  initial.     Thus, 

illicite,  illettr6,  illustre,  illegal,  ill^gitime; 
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as  well  as  in  the  following  words: 

syllable,  Achille,  distiller,  Lille,  mille,  tranquille, 
ville,  villa.  « 

111  is  generally  pronounced  like  the  French  long  /  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  sound  of  the  u  in  fur,  the  //  being  mute. 

Thus,  famille,    vanille.    Bastille,    manille,   charmille, 

s'habiller,  je  m'habille,  pupille,  mantille,  grille. 

all,  ails,  allle,  allies  sound  like  i  in  the  English  word 
fine  followed  by  a  short  sound  of  the  m  in  fur,  the  //  being 
mute.     Thus, 

travailler,  je  travaille,  le  travail,  6mail,  bataille, 
paille,  detail. 

ell,  ells,  el  lie,  ellles  have  no  sound  of  /  proper,  but  the 
sound  may  be  decomposed  into  ey,  as  in  abbey,  and  u,  as  in  fur. 

Thus,     merveille,    Marseilles,    Marseillaise,    soleil, 
conseil,  bouteilles. 

cull,  ouille  have  a  compound  soimd  of  oo  in  pool  fol- 
lowed by  ee  in  bee  and  u  in  fur.     Thus, 

bouillon,  grenouille,  bouillir,  brouillard. 

euil,  euille,  ueille  have  a  sound  that  may  be  resolved 
into  a  broad  sound  of  the  u  in  fur  and  ee  in  bee.     Thus, 

auteuil,  veuillez,  feuille,  deuil,  je  cueille. 


CONSONANTS 

26.  The  French  language  makes  its  consonants  more 
prominent  in  pronunciation  and  its  vowels  less  prominent 
than  does  the  English. 

B 

27.  b  is  more  strongly  emphasized  than  in  English.  It 
is  always  pronoimced  except  in  aplomb,  plomb,  and  Doubs, 

c 

28.  c  is  hard,  like  k,  before  a,  o,  u,  and  before  con- 
sonants.    Thus, 

pacte,  placard,  caf^,  compter,  cure,  sucre. 
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c  has  the  sound  of  soft  s  before  e,  i,  y;   also  before  a,  o,  «, 
when  it  is  written  with  a  cedilla  9.     Thus, 

merci,  ce,  cycle,  frangais,  leQon,  regu. 

c  final  is  sounded  like  k  in 

arc,  avec,  bee,  bloc,  bouc,  choc,  due,  lac,  Luc, 
pare,  public,  pic,  roc,  sac,  sec,  sue,  zinc. 

It  is  not  sounded  in 

banc,  blanc,  clerc,  estomac,  flanc,  franc,  pore, 
tabac,  tronc. 

et  final  is  pronounced  like  ki  in  the  following  words: 

contact,  correct,  direct,  district,  intact,  tact. 

It  is  not  sounded  in 

abject,  distinct,  instinct,  respect,  suspect; 

but  is  sounded  in  the  derivations  of  these  words.     Thus, 

abjection,  exactement,  respectueux,  etc. 

eh  has  the  sound  of  sk  in  English.     Thus, 

achat,  acheter,  charitd,  chien,  chat,  acheter. 

It  has  the  sound  of  k  in  words  of  foreign  origin.     Thus, 

archange,  chaos,  choeur,  chr^tien,  cholera,  orchestre. 

But  it  is  silent  in  almdnojch. 

29.  d  final  is  ordinarily  silent.     Thus, 

bond,  billard,  boulevard,  canard,  quand,  etc. 
However,  it  is  sounded  in  Alfred^  David^  sud, 

m 

F 

30.  f  final  is  pronounced  in 

boeuf,  bref,  chef,  neuf,  oeuf,  soif,  vif. 
But  it  is  silent  in 

boeufs,  cerf,  clef,  chef-d'oeuvre,  nerf,  oeufs. 

o 

31.  g  has  the  hard  sound  before  a,  0,  u.     Thus, 

cigogne,  gateau,  gater,  garde,  legumes. 


-J- 
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Before  e,  /,  y,  it  has  the  sound  of  s  in  pleasure.     Thus, 

angine,  girafe,  argent,  engagement,  oblige. 
^  final  is  silent  in 

rang,  sang,  long,  legs,  vingt. 

gu  has  the  hard  sound  of  g  before  i  and  e\  the  u  is  sile^nt, 
since  it  serves  only  to  harden  the  g.     Thus, 

langue,  guide,  vague,  fatigu6,  ligue,  digue. 

sre  before  a,  o,  u  has  the  e  silent;  it  serves  only  to  soften 
the  g.     Thus, 

nous  mangeons,  je  mangeais,  geai,  nous  prot^geons. 

gn  has  two  pronunciations: 

1.  Likej^w  in  the  English  word  ignorant.     Thus, 

agnostique,  diagnostic,  ignition,  stagnation. 

2.  In  other  words,  it  has  the  sound  of  n  in  onion.     Thus, 
Boulogne,  Espagne,  campagne,  digne.  Cham- 
pagne, magnifique,  signal. 

H 

32.     h  is  always  silent  in  French.     There  are,  however, 
two  uses  of  the  letter: 

1.  The  aspirated  h,  which  prohibits  the  elision  of  the  e 
or  the  a  of  a  preceding  le  or  la.     Thus,  la  hache,  la  Hollande, 

2.  The  mute  h,   before  which  the  elision  of  e  and  a 
necessarily  occurs.     Thus,  Vhonneur,  rhomme,  Vheure, 

Liaison  (see  Art.  46)  never  occurs  before  an  aspirated  h. 
There  are  no  rules  by  which  to  determine  whether  h  is 

aspirated  or  mute,  but  the  following  are  the  principal  words 

in  which  h  is  aspirated: 

le  hableur,  the  boaster  le  hamais,  the  harness 

le  hachis,  hash  la  harpe,  the  harp 

la  hache,  the  ax  le  hasard,  the  hazard 

la  hachette,  the  hatcliet  la  hate,  haste 

la  haie,  the  hedge  hacher,  to  chop 

la  haine,  the  hatred  hagard,  haggard 

le  harem,  the  harem  la  halte,  the  halt 
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le  hamac,  the  hammock  la  hauteur,  the  height 

le  hameau,  the  hamlet  le  hors-d'oeuvre,  the  side  dish 

la  hardiesse,  boldness  hors,  out 

le  hareng,  the  herring  hideux,  hideous 

le  haricot,  the  bean  le  homard,  the  lobster 

le  h^ros,  the  hero  la  Hollande,  Holland 

le  hetre,  the  beech  la  honte,  the  shame 

h61er,  to  hail  le  houblon,  the  hops 

le  hibou,  the  owl  la  houe,  the  hoe 

hair,  to  hate  la  houille,  the  coal 

hardi,  bold  le  Huguenot,  Huguenot 

hater,  to  hasten  la  hutte,  the  hut 

la  hanche,  the  hip  le  hurlement,  the  howling 

le  hangar,  the  shed  le  hussard,  the  hussar 

Henri,  Henry  huit,  eight 

The  following  words  are  pronounced  as  if  they  had  an 
aspirated  h: 

le  onze,  the  eleventh  le  yacht,  tlie  yacht 

le  onzi^me,  the  eleventh  le  uhlan,  German  lancer 

la  ouate,  cotton-wool  le  yatagan,  the  yataghan 

le  oui,  yes  la  yole,  the  yawl 

33.  J  always  has  the  sound  of  s  in  the  English  word 
pleasure.     Thus, 

je,  acajou,  jour,  toujours,  joli,  jeu,  jeune. 

K 

34.  k  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English. 

L, 

35.  1  final  is  ordinarily  pronounced.     Thus, 

bal,  bol,  cil,  fil,  general,  canal,  journal,  etc. 
It  is  not  pronounced   in 

baril,  coutil,  fusil,  gentil,  outil,  sourcil. 

M 

36.  m  final  is  generally  silent  and  has  a  nasal  sound. 
Thus,  daim,  nom,  parfum,  renom,  faim. 
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In  proper  nouns,  however,  m  final  is  sounded.     Thus, 
Amsterdam,  Cham,  Jerusalem,  Sem. 

m  followed  by  n  is  pronounced  in  the  following: 

amnistie,  calomnie,  hymne,  insomnie,  indemnity, 
omnipotent,  somnambule. 

It  is  silent  in 

automne,  condamner,  damner. 

emm  and  enn  are  pronounced,  respectively,  as  am  and 
an  in  English  in  the  following: 

ardemment,  femme,  n^gligemment,  patiemment, 
prudemment,  solennel. 

em  and  emm  initial  are  nasal.     Thus, 

emmancher,  emmagasiner,  emm^nager,  emmeler. 

N 

37.  n  final  is  nasal,  but  is  joined  to  the  sound  of  the 
next  vowel.     Thus, 

en^entrant,  un^an,  un^homme. 

p 

38.  p,  followed  by  /  or  ^,  is  ordinarily  sounded.     Thus, 
abrupt,  adapter,  adopter,  except^,  septembre.  Psyche. 

But  it  is  silent  in  the  following  words: 

bapteme,  compter,  compte,  dompter,  exempt, 
escompte,  prompt,  temps,  longtemps,  sept, 
sculpter,  sculpteur,  sculpture. 

p  final  is  silent  in  the  following: 

beaucoup,  champ,  camp,  drap,  galop,  loup,  sirop,  trop; 
but  it  is  sotmded  in  cep,  cap,  gap, 

Q 

39.  q   is    sounded  in  cog,  cinq:  but  it  is  silent  in  cinq 
followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant.     Thus, 

cinq  francs,  cinq  jours,  cinq  livres. 

q  in  cinq  is  sotmded  in  dates.     Thus, 

le  cinq  mars,  le  cinq  septembre,  le  cinq  avril. 


22 
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<!  is  always  followed  by  u  except  when  final.    Qu  sounds 
like  k.     Thus, 

quality,  quatre,  quand,  que,  quel,  qui,  quinze. 

However,  it  is  sounded  like  kw  in  the  following  words: 

quoi,  aquarelle,  ^quateur,  quadrupfede,  6questre. 

R 

40.  The  letter  p  must  be  rolled  in  French.     When  final, 
and  preceded  by  a  vowel  other  than  ^,  it  is  always  sounded. 

Thus,  car,  cceur,  dormir,  dur,  finir. 

But  r  final  in  mansieiir  is  not  sounded. 
r  is   long   and    strongly  emphasized   in  words  ending  in 
our,  eure.     Thus, 

leur,  demeure,  beurre,  heure,  malheur,  auteur. 

p  preceded  by  e  is  pronounced  in  the  following  words: 

cher,  hier,  amer,  cancer,  cuiller,  fer,  enfer, 
Esther,  fier  {proud)  ^  hiver,  Jupiter,  mer, 
revolver,  ver. 

r  final  is  silent  in  other  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  end- 
ing in  er. 

Nouns  Adjectives 

cocher  altier 

diner  dernier 

escalier  entier 

Soulier  premier 

fermier  singulier 

s 

41.  s  has  two  sounds: 

1 .  Between  two  vowels  it  has  the  sound  of  z.     Thus, 

maison,  desire,  base,  raisin,  voisin. 

2.  It  has  the  hissing  sound  of  s  in  sister. 

(a)  When  initial.     Thus, 

sonner,  servir,  sortir,  sublime. 

(b)  When  preceded  or  followed  by  a  consonant.     Thus, 

assortir,  descendre,  Espagne,  asperge. 


Verbs 

chanter 
d^sirer 
parler 
demeurer 
fier  {to  trust). 
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(c)     When  placed  between  two  vowels  in  compound  words. 
Thus,  Lesage,  entresol,  contresigner. 

8,  by   exception,  sounds  like  z  in  the  following  words: 

Alsace,  Jersey,  Israel,  transaction,  transatlantique. 

8  is  mute  in 

Avesnes,  Descartes,  Deschamps,  Despr^aux, 
Rouget-de-1  *  I  sle . 

8  final  is,  in  gfeneral,  silent,  but  is  carried  over  like  ^  before 
a  vowel.     Thus, 

Denis,  Judas,  Nicolas,  Louis,  les^hommes,  mes^amis. 

The  8  of  the  plural  is  never  sounded,  but  may  be  carried 
over. 

8  final  has  the  hissing  sound  in  the  following  words: 

alofes,  atlas,  bis,  blocus,  chorus,  fils  {^ke  son,  I 
silent),  h^las,  iris,  jadis,  gratis,  le  lis,  ma'is, 
mars,  merinos,  omnibus,  r^bus,  rhinoceros, 
sens,  tous  (pronoun)  vis,  Brutus,  Minos, 
Ruy-Blas. 

8c  initial  has  the  sound  of  s  hard.     Thus, 

sc^ne,  sc616rat,  science,  Scipion,  scier. 

8c  in  the  body  of  a  word  sounds  like  double  s  hard.    Thus, 

ascension,  susciter,  incandescence,  visc^re. 

8c  followed  by  a,  o,  u  sounds  like  k.     Thus, 

scalpel,  scud^ry,  sculpter,  scolaire,  ausculter. 

T 

42.     t  followed  by  i  in  the  last  syllable  of  certain  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  verbs  is  pronounced  like  s  hard. 

tlon:  attention,  action,  addition,  nation 
tie:  aristocratic,  democratic,  prophetic 
tlal:  initial,  nuptial,  martial,  partial 
tlel!  essentiel,  partiel,  substantiel 
tieux:  ambitieux,  factieux,  fac^tieux 
tien:  patience,  patient,  quotient 
tier:  initier,  balbutier,  satiate 
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Exceptions.— t  keeps  its  natural  sound  in 

altier,  entier,  partie,  volontiers. 

When  the  final  syllables  Hon  or  tie  are  preceded  by  5  or  x, 
t  keeps  its  sound.     Thus, 

question,  amnistie,  dynastie,  modestie. 

th  sounds  like  /  alone.     Thus, 

th6,  theatre,  th^ologie,  ath6e,  Thomas. 

t  final  is  silent  in 

appat,  avant,  aspect,  bout,  comment,  dont, 
d^faut,  et,  est,  front,  point,  rat,  prompt, 
respect,  souvent,  statut,  surtout. 

t  final,  followed  by  a  word  commencing  with  a  vowel,  is 
united  with  that  word,  except  in  the  case  of  et  (and),  the  /  of 
which  is  never  carried  over.  In  JSsiis-Christ^  the  final  s  and  / 
are  silent,  but  in  Christ  alone,  both  s  and  /  are  sounded. 

•  V    AND    W 

43.     V  is  sounded  as  in  English. 

^w  has  ordinarily  the  sound  of  v,  except  in  whist  and  whig, 
where  is  has  the  sound  of  English  w. 


44.     X  in  the  initial  ex  followed  by  a  vowel  or  by  h  mute, 
sounds  like  gz.     Thus, 

examiner,  exiler,  exemple,  exulter,  exiger. 

ex  before  a  consonant  has  the  sound  of  ks.     Thus, 
excepter,  exc^s,  expliquer,  exclure. 

X  before  final  e,  er,  ion  is  like  ks.     Thus, 

axe,  boxe,  luxe,  reflexion,  fixer. 

X  has  the  sound  of  ss  in  the  following: 

Auxerre,  Bruxelles,  Auxonne,  dix,  six,  soixante. 
X  final  is  silent,  except  in 
index,  larynx,  onyx,  prefix,  Beatrix,  F^lix,  Dax,  Halifax. 
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'  45.     z    is   soft,  as   in   English,  when  initial  or  medial. 
Thus,  z^bre,  z61ande,  douzaine,  treize. 

z  final  is  silent  in 

assez,  chez,  nez,  avez,  entrez. 
z  sotinds  like  j  hard  in 

Alvarez,  Metz  (/  silent),  Retz. 


PRONUNCIATION    OiP    NUMBERS 

46.  Cinq^  siXy  sept,  huUy  neufy  dix,  have  the  following 
peculiarities: 

1.  At  the  end  of  a  phrase,  their  last  consonant  is  sounded. 
Thus,     II  en  a  huit,  J*en  ai  cinq,  En  avez-vous  dix? 

2.  In  dates,  the  last  consonant  is  sounded.     Thus, 

le  cinq  mars,  le  six  septembre. 

3.  Before  a  vowel,  the  last  consonant  is  united  with  the 
following  vowel.     Thus, 

six^hommes,  cinq^heures,  huit^oeufs. 

4.  Before  a  consonant,  the  final  consonant  is  silent.    Thus, 

cinq  livres,  sept  chapeaux,  huit  boeufs. 

In  diXy  the  x  has  the  sound  of  z  in  dix-septy  dix-huiiy  dix- 
neuf. 

The  ^  of  vingiy  when  vingt  is  used  alone  or  before  a 
consonant,  is  silent.     Thus, 

J*en  ai  vingt,  vingt  minutes. 

The  t  of  vingt  is  united  to  a  following  vowel.     Thus, 

vingt^arbres,  vingt^oeufs. 

The  t  is  sounded  in  vitigt-et-tniy  vingt-deux  ...  to  vingt- 
neuf.  The  t  is  silent  in  quatre-vingt-uny  qiiatre-vingt- 
deux  ...   to  quatre-vingt-dix-neuf. 
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LIAISONS 

47.  liiaisons  are  the  carrying  over  of  the  last  consonant 
of  one  word  to  the  next  word  when  that  following  word 
begins  with  a  vowel  or  h  mute.     Thus, 

vous^avez,  les^hommes,  un^an. 

The  consonant  thus  carried  over  is  pronounced  as  if  it 
belonged  to  the  following  word.  The  liaisons  are  designed  to 
render  the  language  more  harmonious  and  musical. 

48.  Important  Principles  of  the  Liaison.— The  fol- 
lowing important  principles  of  the  liaison  should  be  carefully 
noted: 

1.  Sf  Xf  and  z,  when  carried  over,  have  the  sound  of  2, 

Thus, 

vous^avez,  je  suis^heureux  ici,  un  choix_agr6a- 

ble,  entrez^au  salon. 

2.  d  is  carried  over  with  the  sound  of  /.     Thus, 

un  grand^homme,  quand_arrive-t-il? 

3.  /,  when  carried  over,  has  tlie  sound  of  v.     Thus, 

neui^heures,  neuf_hommes. 

49.  Remarks  on  the  Liaisons.— 1.  When  a  liaison 
gives  a  double  meaning,  it  must  be  avoided.  Do  not  say, 
Lourdjtl^ Porter^  Louis ^a  chanti.  In  the  first  case,  /ourdimsiS- 
culine)  would  sound  like  lourde  (feminine);  in  the  second 
Louis  would  sound  like  Louise, 

2.  When  several  soft  syllables  come  together,  avoid  the 
liaison;  it  then  has  the  sound  of  an  affectation.  Do  not  say, 
ces  tasses^t  ces  soiicoupcs^taient  b  I  cues, 

3.  In  the  words  aspect,  respect,  suspect,  circo7ispeci,  c  with 
the  sound  of  k  is  carried  over  instead  of  the  /.     Thus, 

aspect^effrayant.  respect^humain. 

4.  Final  d  or  t  preceded  by  ;*  is  not  carried  over.  Do  no. 
say:    le  sort^en  est  jeti\      But   d  final    in    the    third   person 
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singular  of  a  verb  followed  by  a  pronoun,  is  carried  over 
with  the  sound  of  /.     Thus, 

Combien  perd-il?     Ce  chien  mord-il? 

5.  Final  d  is  carried  over  with  its  usual  pronunciation  in 
Nord'Est^  Sud'Esi,  Nord-Ouesiy  Sud-Ouest, 

6.  Final  p  is  not  carried  over,  except  with  trap  and 
beaucoup. 

7.  In  words  ending  in  rdy  rt,  the  r  is  carried  over  instead 
of  d  or  /.  

ORTHOGRAPHIC    MARKS 

50.  The  orthogpraphlc  marks  are  the  accents  (accents), 
the  dieresis  {trSma),  the  cedilla  {cSdille),  the  hyphen  (trait 
d union) y  and  the  apostrophe  (apostrophe) , 

There  are  three  kinds  of  accents:  The  acute  accent 
(Taccent  aigu),  as  in  abbS,  cafS, 

NoTB.—This  acute  accent  often  replaces  an  5  in  the  old  French;  as, 
ipSe  for  espie^  icole  for  escole^  rSpondre  for  respondre. 

The  grave  accent  (Taccent  grave),  as  in  proch,  Ih, 

The  circumflex  accent  (Taccent  circonflexe),  as  in  pAte, 
apStre. 

Note.  — The  circumflex  accent  replaces  a  letter  suppressed  from  the 
old  French;  as,  pdte  for  paste,  apdtre  for  apostre. 

The  dieresis  (")  is  placed  over  a  vowel  that  should  be 
pronounced  separately  from  a  preceding  vowel;  as,  Saiily 
hair. 

The  cedilla  (^)  is  placed  under  c  before  «,  o,  u,  to  give  it 
the  sound  of  s. 

Note.  — Formerly,  a  small  s  was  placed  over  the  c  to  give  to  this 
letter  the  sound  of  5;  later,  it  was  placed  under  the  c.  Subsequently 
the  s  was  replaced  by  the  cedilla. 

The  hyphen  is  used  to  connect  two  or  more  words;  as, 
arc-en-ciel,  venez-vousf 

The  apostrophe  replaces  one  of  the  letters  a,  e,  /,  before 
another  vowel  or  //  mute;  as,  Vabeille,  d'honneiir^  s'il  vient. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS 


CliASSES   OF  WORDS 

51.  Parts  of  Speech.— Words  have  been  divided  into 
classes  called  parts  of  speech.  The  class  in  which  a  word 
belongs  depends  entirely  upon  the  use  that  is  made  of  it  in  the 
sentence.  No  one  can  classify  a  word  until  its  use  or  func- 
tion in  some  sentence  structure  is  determined;  for,  since  a 
word  may  be  differently  used  in  different  sentences,  it  may 
belong  now  to  one  part  of  speech,  or  again  to  another. 


UE  NOM-THE  NOUN 

52.  In  order  to  distinguish  various  objects,  men,  in  the 
beginning,  felt  the  necessity  of  giving  them  names.  A  very 
large  part  of  our  words  are  employed  to  name  things  that 
are  known  by  means  of  our  senses,  such  as  apples,  house,  tree, 
etc.  Such  names  are  nouns,  for  the  two  words  mean  exactly 
the  same  thing,  except  that  the  one  is  used  in  the  language 
of  every-day  life,  while  the  other  is  a  technical,  or  scientific, 
term  used  in  grammar.  Such  words  as  those  given  above 
call  up  in  the  mind  ideas,  orpictures,  of  real  things— things 
with  color,  size,  taste,  weight,  and  other  sensible  qualities. 
But  there  are  many  names  that  denote  things  without  any 
such  qualities,  and  we  can  talk  and  think  of  these  just  as  if 
they  were  real  things.  Such  words  as  distance,  loneliness, 
hatred,  liberty,  vice,  and  wisdom  are  of  this  kind.  While  the 
mental  pictures  produced  by  these  words  are  not  so  distinct 
nor  so  easily  formed  as  the  ideas  of  objects  having  sensible 
qualities,  such  words  can  be  used  in  sentences  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  nouns  denoting  sensible  things. 

Definition.  —  ^  noun  is  any  word  or  expression  used  as  the 
name  of  something. 
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L»ARTICI.E-THE    ARTICLE 

53.  The  article  is  a  part  of  speech  not  found  in  Latin, 
for  it  was  rendered  useless  by  the  various  case  endings  of 
nouns.  It  owes  its  origin  in  French  to  the  absence  of  these 
case  endings,  and  to  the  consequent  need  of  adding  to  the 
function  of  the  noun.  Placed  before  a  common  noun,  it 
denotes  that  the  object  or  class  of  objects  named  by  the 
noun  is  particularly  referred  to  or  pointed  out— is  taken  in  a 
determinate  sense. 

The  article  has  two  forms  in  the  singular—/^  with  mascu- 
line nouns,  and  la  with  feminine  nouns.  The  plural  has  but 
one  form,  les^  for  both  genders.  The  article  is  really  a 
demonstrative  adjective  in  function  and  was  formed  from 
the  Latin  demonstrative  pronoun  //le  (masc),  lAa  (fern.). 

Definition.  —  The  article  is  a  word  placed  before  a  noun  for 
the  purpose  of  particularizing  or  pointing  out  distinctly  the 
object  named  by  the  noun» 


L.»AI>JECTIF-THE    ADJECTIVE 

64.  The  objects  denoted  by  class  names  or  nouns,  as 
arbre^  vent^  homme^  maison,  are  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  their  qualities  of  color,  size,  form,  etc.  In  order 
that  persons  with  whom  we  converse  may  know  which  par- 
ticular individual  or  group  of  individuals  we  mean,  modifiers 
must  be  joined  to  the  class  name.  Each  modifier  narrows, 
or  restricts,  the  number  of  objects  denoted  by  the  word  that 
is  modified,  and  at  the  same  time  indicates  more  .exactly 
what  the  thing  intended  is  like.  Thus,  the  number  of  objects 
denoted  by  the  following  decreases  in  order,  but  what  they 
are  like  becomes  more  exact  and  definite:  hommes,  jn*ands 
kommes,  deux  g^rands  hommes,  deux  jp^ands  hommes 
blonds,  etc.  Words  used  in  this  way  to  modify  the  mean- 
ing of  notms  are  adjectives. 

Definition.— ^«  adjective  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the 
meaning  of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 
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UE  PRONOM-THE    PRONOUN 

55.  Pronouns,  as  the  word  indicates,  are  substitutes 
for  nouns  (Pro,  for,  or  instead  of) .  They  do  not,  like  nouns, 
name  things,  but  they  refer  to  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  plain  what  is  meant.  Without  them,  our  language 
would  be  very  awkward.  A  person  speaking  does  not  need 
to  mention  his  own  name,  or  even  to  know  that  of  the 
hearer.  He  uses  Je,  mot,  etc.,  when  he  means  himself,  and 
//,  elle,  lui,  leur,  etc.,  when  he  refers  to  other  persons.  The 
pronoun  can  do  the  same  work  in  a  sentence  that  a  noun  can 
do;  it  enables  us  to  talk  of  anything  whatever  without 
naming  it  more  than  once. 

Definition,— /I  pronoun  is  a  word  used  to  denote  persons 
or  things  without  naming  them. 


liE   TERBE'THE   VERB 

56.  In  every  language,  by  far  the  most  important  class 
of  words  is  the  verb;  for,  without  a  verb,  no  complete  thought 
can  be  expressed.  Every  sentence  must  contain  a  verb. 
By  using  the  noun,  we  name  things  concerning  which  we 
may  affirm  or  deny  something;  but  to  express  such  affirma- 
tion or  denial  in  the  form  of  a  sentence  — and  this  is  the  only 
form  in  which  a  thought  can  be  written  or  spoken— a  verb 
must  be  used.  Thus,  Jean,  oiseaux,  Stoiles,  are  names,  but 
they  tell  us  nothing— they  are  the  signs  of  ideas,  not  of 
thoughts.  But  when  suitable  asserting  words  are  joined  to 
them,  we  have  thoughts  — sentences.     Thus, 

Les  ^toiles  brillent.      Les  oiseaux  ont  chantS. 
Jean  ne  viendra  pas. 

Such  words  as  brillent,  ont  chanti,  viendra,  are  verbs.  So 
important  in  the  sentence  is  the  office  of  the  verb,  that  its 
name  means  the  word—ihsX  is,  of  all  words,  the  verb  is  of 
greatest  consequence. 

Grammarians  say  that  the  verb  predicates  being  or  action 
of  that  which  the  subject  names.  This  word  comes  from  a 
Latin  verb  meaning  **to  tell''  or  **speak  out'*  in  public.    The 
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fact  is  that  there  is  much  need  for  a  word  that  has  all  of  the 
following  meanings:  to  assert^  to  denyy  to  quesiiony  to  com- 
mandy  to  wish^  to  entreat;  for  the  verb  is  the  chief  word  in 
sentences  by  which  all  these  forms  of  thought  are  expressed. 
But,  of  course,  the  need  cannot  be  met,  for  there  is  no  such 
word.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is,  perhaps,  the  word 
predicate:  and  if  the  student  will  remember  what  the  gram- 
marians would  like  this  word  to  mean,  he  will  know  what 
the  functions  of  the  verb  are. 

Deflnltloii.  —  W  verb  is  a  word  used  to  predicate  being  or 
action  of  that  which  is  denoted  by  a  subject. 


LE    PARTICIP£-TH£    PARTICIPLE 

57.  The  participle  is  a  form  of  the  verb  used  as  an 
adjective.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  verb  but  has  the  function 
of  an  adjective. 

L*ADV£RB£-TH£    ADVERB 

58.  The  principal  use  of  the  adverb  is  to  do  for  the 
verb  just  what  the  adjective  does  for  the  no\m— modify 
its  meaning.  With  only  a  few  exceptions,  the  verb,  like  the 
noun,  denotes  classes— not  of  objects ^  however,  but  of  actions. 
For  example,  the  action  expressed  by  parler  may  be 
performed  in  so  many  different  mannerSy  at  such  a  variety 
of  times  and  places,  and  under  such  a  multitude  of  other 
conditions  and  circumstances,  that  it  .may  denote  a  class  of 
predicated  action  as  extensive  as  that  named  by  a  common 
noun.     This  will  be  clear  from  the  illustration  that  follows: 

{lentement,  vite,  distinctement 
souvent,  maintenant,  fr^quemment 
ici,  Ik-bas,  part  out 

The  word  adverb  implies  that  this  part  of  speech  is  joined 
directly  to  ike  verb  {ad,  to).  But  while  this  is  often  the  case, 
the  adverb,  like  the  adjective,  may  often  be  widely  separated 
from  the  verb  it  modifies. 
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But  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  verbs  alone  that  adverbs 
modify;  they  are  frequently  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of 
adjectives^  as  well  as  that  of  other  adverbs. 

Verbs,  like  nouns,  are  class  words.  The  same  is  true  of 
most  adjectives  and  adverbs.  Thus,  when  we  say,  Je  suis 
malade^  there  are  many  degrees  of  the  quality  expressed 
by  the  adjective  malade,  many  conditions  under  which  it  may 
exist,  and  we  may  wish  to  indicate  some  of  these  differences. 

{trfes  pen,  tout  k  fait,  pas 
k  la  campagne,  k  la  ville,  partout,  souvent 
en  €X.€,  en  hiver 

Similarly,  in  the  sentence,  Le  temps  pa^se  vite,  the  adverb 
denotes  many  degrees  of  rapid  motion,  such  as'  may  be 
indicated  by  trtSy  tout  h  faity  trop^  piuSy  moinsy  etc. 

Definition. —-r^w  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the 
meaning  of  a  verby  an  adjective^  or  another  adverb. 


liA    PREPOSITION— THE    PREPOSITION 

69.  Sometimes,  ideas  may  seem  to  be  so  widely  sepa- 
rated, so  unlike,  that  nothing  could  ever  bring  into  relation 
the  words  denoting  them.  Yet,  they  may  often  be  joined  by 
means  of  a  word  bridge  between  them.     Examples  of  this  are 

shown  below. 

pr^s  de 

sur 

au'dessus  de 

loin  de 


Un  palais 


\2l  mer 


These  word  bridges  are  called  prepositions.  They  are 
so  named  because  they  are  nearly  always  placed  before 
the  novm  or  pronoun  that  they  connect  with  some  preceding 
word.  The  work  done  in  sentences  by  prepositions  is 
twofold.  (1)  they  connect  words;  (2)  they  bring  words  into 
relation. 

Definition.  —  /^  preposition  is  a  word  used  to  connect 
words  and  bring  them  into  relation. 
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LA    CONJONCTION-THE    CONJUNCTION 

60.  As  the  word  implies,  a  conjunctloii  is  (like  the 
preposition)  a  word  used  for  joining  or  connecting  other 
sentential  elements.  There  are,  however,  some  differences 
that  are  easily  seen  between  these  two  classes  of  words. 
With  the  conjunction,  its  joining  or  uniting  function  is  the 
prominent  fact;  with  the  preposition,  the  chief  use  is  to 
denote  relation. 

Definition.— /I  conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect 
sentences^  or  sentential  elements  that  are  used  alike. 


L,'INTERJECTION-THE    INTERJECTION 

61.  The  Interjections  are  usually  regarded  as  forming 
another  part  of  speech,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
they  have  no  place  in  sentential  structure.  They  are  thrown 
among  {inter ^  among,  and  jectuSy  thrown)  sentences  to  indi- 
cate emotion  only,  not  thought. 

» 

Definition. —-r^«  Interjection  is  a  word  that  has  no 
relation  to  other  words  in  a  sentence  and  is  used  to  express 
feeling  or  emotion. 

PARTS  or  SPEECH  GROUPED 

62.  The  order  of  parts  of  speech  given  is  that  generally 
followed  in  French  Grammars.  This  classification  is  not 
made,  however,  according  to  their  importance.  The  logical 
order  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  Tlie  Indispensable  Parts  of  Speech,— These  are 

the  verb  and  the  noun  or  its  substitute,  the  pronoun. 
With  the  verb  and  the  noun,  or  the  pronoun,  a  complete  sen- 
tence may  be  formed;  and  these  are  the  only  parts  of  speech 
with  which  this  can  be  done. 

2.  The  Auxiliary,  or  Helping,  Parts  of  Speech. 
These  include  the  remaining  classes  of  words: 

(a)  The  modifiers  (the  article,  the  adjective,  the  parti- 
ciple, and  the  adverb). 

(b)  The  connectives  (the  preposition  and  the  conjunction). 

(c)  The  interjection. 
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a 
d 


I.  Indispen- 
sable 


II.  Auxil- 
iary 


SYNOPSIS 

'  I.  iVi^tfff— Names  something 

2.  Pronoun— A  substitute  for  names 

.  3.   ^^ift— Expresses  what  is  or  is  done 

'  (a)  Wr//V/^.  —  Placed  before  a 
noun  to  particularize  the  ob- 
ject named  by  the  noun 

(d)  Adjective.  — Modifies  mean- 
ing of  nouns  or  pronouns 

(r)  Participle.— K  form  of  the 
verb  used  as  an  adjective 

{d)  -/4£^z^^r^. —  Modifies  meaning 
of  verbs,  adjectives,  or  ad- 
verbs 


I.  Modifiers 


2.  Connectives    ^ 


{a)  Preposition.  — Brings  words 
into  relation  with  noun  or 
pronoun 

(d)  Conjunction.  —  Connects  sim- 
ilar elements 


.  3.  Interjection  — Colore  thought  with  feeling 

The  order  followed  in  this  work  slightly  differs  from  the 
order  just  described.  The  verb,  being  the  most  important 
part  of  speech,  is  first  treated.  The  participle  follows,  on 
account  of  its  close  relation  with  the  verb.  Then  the  article 
is  given,  because  of  its  importance  in  distinguishing  the 
gender  of  French  nouns.  The  study  of  the  noun  and  of 
the  adjective  is  then  undertaken;  they  are  associated  in 
treatment  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  .rules  for 
forming  their  feminine  and  plural.  Finally,  the  pronoun 
and  the  auxiliary  parts  of  speech,  as  classified  above,  are 
discussed. 
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LE    VERBE-THE    VERB 

1.  Wliat  Verbs  Express. —We  have  already  learned 
that  in  every  sentence  the  verb  is  the  predicating  word. 
By  this  is  meant  that  the  verb  is  the  word  by  means  of 
which  it  is  possible  to  declare,  to  question,  to  command,  and 
to  express  a  wish  or  an  entreaty.  In  order  that  the  student 
may  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  verb  and  the  reasons 
for  the  classifications  that  are  to  follow,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  more  fully  just  what  this  part  of  speech  does  in  the 
sentence. 

The  most  important  matter  with  which  langfuasfe  can  be 
concerned  is  action—i^CL^  various  changes  and  movements 
and  doings  of  things  material  and  immaterial.  In  the 
expression  of  thought  many  words  are  required,  but  the 
most  useful  of  them  all  are  the  **action  words."  Now, 
action  is  of  many  kinds,  and  it  is  sometimes  not  easy  to  see 
that  a  certain  verb  really  does  express  action. 

Physical  action  is  recognized  without  difficulty,  generally 
by  the  aid  of  the  senses.  Some  verbs  that  denote  this  kind 
of  action  are  marcher^  pousser^  icrire^  bdtir^  etc. 

Mental  and  emotional  actions  are  almost  as  readily  recog- 
nized as  those  expressed  by  verbs  denoting  sensible  motions. 
Such  are  Penser^  admirer y  considirery  juger,  etc. 

It  is  less  easy  to  see  that  real  action  or  change  is  indicated 
by  such  verbs  as  dormiry  reposer^  grandir^  and  many  others 
like  them;    but  most  difficult  of  all  are  a  few  verbs  called 
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neuter  verbs^  such  as  sembler^  apparaitre,  and  especially  iire  in 
its  various  forms. 

The  neuter  verbs  are  ihou;>rit  by  many  not  to  express 
action  at  all,  but  a  state  or  condition  of  that  which  is  named 
by  the  subject.  A  little  reflection,  however,  will  make  it 
clear  that  they  express  action  and  at  the  same  time  denote  a 
state  or  condition  of  the  actor. 

When  it  is  said, 

II  i>aralt  malade,  He  appears  ill, 

there  are  certain  changfes  in  the  usual  appearance  of  the 
person  in  question,  sigfns  that  speak  as  plainly  to  the  eye  as 
the  tongue  can  speak  to  the  ear.  In  other  words,  certain 
parts  of  the  i^erson  are  doing  something,  when  he  seems  or 
looks  or  appears  in  a  manner  that  reveals  some  state  of  his 
mind  or  body.  His  general  bearing,  tl;ie  color  of  his  skin, 
the  luster  of  his  eyes,  and  many  other  agencies  are,  by  a 
kind  of  action,  making  known  that  he  is  in  a  state  described 
by  malade,  ill.  In  short,  it  appears  that  all  verbs  express 
action  of  some  kind. 

2.  Action  and  State. —Not  only  does  every  verb  indi- 
cate some  kind  and  degree  of  activity,  but  it  expresses  or 
implies  a  state  or  condition  of  the  actor  or  agent.  Thus,  when 
it  is  said, 

L'enfant  marche,  pense,  dort,  et   grandit,  The 
child  walks,  thinks,  sleeps,  and  grows ^ 

each  of  the  verbs  denotes  a  special  kind  of  activity  as  well 
as  an  accompanying  state.  The  boy  not  only  performs  the 
act  of  walking,  but  he  is  in  a  state  or  condition  such  that  he 
may  be  called  a  walking  boy.  He  is  in  a  condition  of  walk- 
ing, of  thinking,  of  sleeping,  of  growing.  When  the  boy 
walks  or  thinks,  we  notice  the  actio7i  but  the  state  is  scarcely 
ever  considered;  when  he  sleeps  and  grows,  we  notice  the 
state  rather  than  the  action. 

Hence,  all  verbs  might  be  arranged  in  a  series  beginning 
with  verbs  that  make  action  prominent  and  state  slight,  or 
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unnoticeable,  and  ending  with  those  in  which  state  is  the 
conspicuous  feature  and  action  is  obscure  or  unnoticeable. 

3.     Classification    of    Verbs   According^   to    Form. 

Verbs  are  divided,  with  respect   to  their   fornix  into  three 
comprehensive  classes:  regular^  irregular^  and  defective, 

1.  Lie  verba  r^gruUer,  the  regular  verb,  is  a  verb  that 
forms  all  its  tenses  by  modifications  in  its  endings  only;  as, 
je  Parle ^  rums  Parlions^  votis  parldies, 

2.  lie  verbe  Irr^gruller,  the  irregular  verb,  is  a  verb 
whose  stem,  root,  or  radical,  as  well  as  ending,  changes  in  its 
inflection;  as,  je  re^ois^  nous  recevans,  re(u. 

3.  liC  verbe  d6fectlf ,  the  defective  verb,  is  a  verb  that 
is  used  in  but  few  of  its  modes  and  tenses;  as,  choir^  to  fall 
(used  in  the  infinitive  only). 

4.  Classification  of  Verbs  According  to  Slgrnlflca- 
tlon.  —  Verbs  are  also  divided,  with  respect  to  their  significa- 
tion^ into  two  classes:  transitive  and  intransitive, 

1.  liC  verbe  transltlf ,  the  transitive  verb,  is  a  verb  that 
expresses  an  action  which  has  some  person  or  thing  for  its 
object;  as, 

{a  tu6  un  oiseau,  r  killed  a  bird. 

chante  une  chanson.      The  child  \  sang  a  song, 
a  r^solu  un  probl^me,  I  solved  a  problem. 

In  these  examples,  the  action  performed  by  the  child 
operates  upon,  or  affects,  something  besides  the  actor  him- 
self—a bird,  a  song,  a  problem.  These  words  are  called 
the  direct  objects^  or  merely  the  objects,  of  the  verbs.  Verbs 
so  used  are  called  transitive  verbs,  because  the  action  denoted 
by  the  verb  seems  to  go  over  {transire,  to  go  over)  the 
verb,  from  the  name  of  the  actor  to  the  name  of  that  which 
receives  the  action. 

Transitive  verbs  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  use, 
into  two  classes;  namely,  simple  transitive  verbs ,  and  trans- 
itive active  verbs.    When  so  distinguished  simple  transitive 
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verbs  are  those  verbs  that  may  have  a  direct  object,  but 
have  no  such  object  expressed;  as,  U enfant  mange y  the  child 
eats.  And  transitive  active  verbs  are  those  verbs  that 
have  their  direct  objects  expressed;  as,  L' enfant  mange  son 
diner,  the  child  eats  his  dinner. 

2.  Lie  verbe  Intransltlf ,  the  intransitive  verb,  is  a  verb 
that  expresses  an  action  which  has  no  person  or  things  for 
its  object;  as, 

marclie,  walks, 

pense,  The  child  thinks, 

court,  I  runs. 

In  these  examples,  the  action  denoted  by  the  verb  does 
not  go  over,  so  to  speak,  from  an  actor  to  a  receiver. 
These  verbs  are  often  termed  verbes  neutres,  neuter 
verbs. 

5.     Uses  of  Verbs:    Impersonal,  Passive,  Renexlve. 

1.  Some  verbs  may  be  so  used  that  the  actions  denoted  by 
them  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  person  or  things  as  their 
subject;  when  so  used  these  verbs  are  called  verbes  imper- 
sonnels,  impersonal  verbs.     Thus, 

II  neige,  //  s7iows, 
II  pleut,  //  is  raining, 

2.  A  verb  may  be  so  used  as  to  represent  that  its  subject, 
or  what  the  nominative  expresses,  is  acted  upon;  when  so 
used  it  is  called  a  verbe  passif ,  passive  verb.     Thus, 

Le  maitre  est  aiin6  de  ses  ^l^ves,  The  teacher  is 
loved  by  his  pupils, 

Le  li^vre  a  6t^  tu6  par  le  chasseur,  The  hare  hcts 
been  killed  by  the  hunter, 

3.  A  verb  may  be  so  used  as  to  represent  its  subject  as 
receiving  the  action  denoted  by  the  verb;  it  is  then  termed  a 
verbe  r6flectif,  reflexive  verb.     Thus, 

Je  me  lave,  /  wash  myself, 
Elle  se  lave,  She  washes  herself ^ 
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INFIiECTION  OF  THE  VERB 

6.  Conjugalson.— Verbs  are  inflected,  or  chsinsfed  in 
form,  in  consequence  of  some  change  in  their  meaningf  or 
use.  The  inflection  of  verbs  is  called  their  conjugation. 
The  word  conjugation  is  derived  from  two  Latin  words 
meaning:  to  join  together.  In  the  conjugation  of  a  verb, 
the  various  inflections  of  the  word  are  so  arranged  as 
to  be  seen  or  heard  together^  thus  enabling  the  different 
changes  to  be  more  easily  recognized  and  compared.  The 
inflections  of  verbs  are  divided  into  four  classes:  (1)  for 
modty  (2)  for  tense^  (3)  for  number^  (4)  ior  person, 

Conjugaison  is  an  orderly  arrangement  of  the  various 
modes,  tenses,  numbers,  and  persons  of  a  verb. 


MOI>£-MOI>£ 

7.  Function  of  Mode. —The  sentence  je  marche  takes 
before  the  mind  the  form  of  a  mere  statement;  that  is,  the 
guise  or  mode  of  the  thought  is  that  of  a  statement  or 
declaration.     The  thought  is  merely  stated  or  indicated. 

But  with  the  help  of  certain  other  words,  the  thought  may 

be  expressed  as  conditional  or  dependent  upon  something 

else;   it  then  assumes  before  the   mind  another  fashion  or 

mode, 

Meme  si  je  me  d^pechais,  je  serais  en  retard. 

Even  if  I  should  hurry ^  I  would  be  late. 

Again,  the  thought  may  be  conceived  or  recognized  as 
being  in  the  mode  or  dress  of  a  command  or  an  imperative, 
as  in  the  following: 

Marche,   Walk, 

Restez  tranquille,  Keep  quiet, 

D^pechez-vous,  Hurry  up. 

Or,  the  action  or  state  may  take  the  form  of  mere  mention 
without  especial  reference  to  any  person  as  acting  or  being. 
This  is  a  case  of  action,  or  being,  in  general,  as  a  mere 
abstract  noun  and  without  predication. 
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Marclier  est  un  excellent  exercice,  To  walk  is 
an  excellent  exercise. 

These  different  attitudes  that  a  complete  thought  or  a 
mere  verbal  idea  assume  before  the  mind  are  called  modes; 
and,  since  these  differences  depend  largely  on  the  form  of 
the  verb  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  used,  the  verb  itself  is 
said  to  be  in  this  or  that  mode. 

Mode  is  that  form  or  use  of  a  verb  by  which  is  shown  the 
sentential  construction  employed  to  express  the  thought. 

8.  Tlie  Six  Modes.— There  is  no  definite  agreement 
among  grammatical  authorities  as  to  the  number  of  modes 
in  French.  Most  grammarians,  however,  assume  the  follow- 
ing six  modes:  (1)  le  mode  indicatif^  the  indicative  mode; 
(2)  le  mode  condition?tel,  the  conditional  mode;  (3)  le  mode 
impSratif,  the  imperative  mode;  (4)  le  mode  subjonctif^  the 
subjunctive  mode;  (5)  le  mode  infinitiiy  the  infinitive  mode; 
(6)  le  mode  part icipCy  the  participial  mode. 

9.  lie  Mode  Indlcatlf.  —  The  word  indicate  means  to 
point  out,  to  show.  When  a  thought  is  expressed  in  the 
form  or  guise  that  affirms  or  denies^  or  in  that  of  a  mere 
inquiry,  the  predicating  verb  is  in  the  indicative  mode. 

La  terre  est  une  plan^te,  The  earth  is  a  planet, 
II  ne  vlendra  pas.  He  will  not  come, 
Comprend-il?     Does  he  understandf 

lie  mode  Indicatlf  is  that  form  or  use  of  a  verb  by 
which  a  thought  is  predicated  as  a  simple  statement  or 
question. 

10.  lie  Mode  Conditloniiel. — When  a  verb  expresses 
that  an  action  would  take  place  if  a  certain  condition  were 
fulfilled,  it  is  in  the  conditional  mode. 

Je  marclierals  si  je  pouvais,  /  would  walk  if 

I  could, 
II  Irait  k  Paris  s'il  avait  de  Targent,  He  would 

go  to  Paris  if  he  had  the  money.. 


/ 
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lie  mode  eonditlonnel  is  that  form  or  use  of  a  verb  which 
indicates  that  an  action  would  take  place  if  a  certain  condi- 
tion were  fulfilled. 

11,  Lie  Mode  Imp^ratlf.  —  The  word  imperative  means 
commanding^,  but  in  sframmar  its  meaningf  is  extended  to 
include  every  use  of  the  verb  between  commanding^  and  mere 
permission. 

Venez;  parlous,  Come;  let  us  go, 

Ayez  piti^  des  pauvres,  Have  pity  for  the  poor. 

Bestez  tranquille,  Keep  quiet, 

Allez  en  paix,  Go  in  peace. 

The  verb  in  this  mode  regularly  omits  its  subject,  which, 
however,  is  always  understood. 

Lie  mode  Imp^ratlf  is  that  form  or  use  of  a  verb  by 
which  a  sentence  is  shown  to  be  a  command,  an  exhortation, 
an  entreaty,  or  a  mere  permission. 

12.  Lie  Mode  Subjonctlf.  —  The  subjunctive  models  so 
named  because  it  is  found  only  in  subjoined,  or  dependent, 
clauses.  The  student  must  not  assume,  however,  that  the 
predicating  verb  in  every  subordinate  clause  is  in  this  mode. 

The  subjunctive  mode  is  used  when  doubt  or  denial  is 
expressed,  or  to  express  a  wish^  a  mere  supposition ^  or  to 
denote  uficertai^tty ,  etc. 

Le  mode  subjonctlf  is  that  form  or  use  of  a  verb  by 

which  a  subordinate  clause  expresses  something  as  doubtful 

or  merely  supposed. 

•V 
13«     Le   Mode'lnflnltlf.  —  The  word   infinitive  mesins 

not  limited.  The  infinitive  mode  of  the  verb  is  so  named 
because  it  takes  no  change  of  form  in  consequence  of  any 
change  in  the  person  and  number  of  its  subject.  The  infini- 
tive does  not  predicate  as  do  other  modes,  but  it  names  an  cut 
very  much  as  a  common  noun  names  a  thing, 

Le  mode  infinltlf  is  that  use  of  a  verb  by  which  action 
or  state  is  represented,  not  as  predicated,  but  as  merely 
named. 
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14.*  I^e  Mode  Partlclpe.  —  A  verb  in  the  participial 
mode  has  the  use  or  function  of  an  adjective.  It  has 
its  iorm  from  the  verb,  and  like  other  forms  of  the  verb  it 
may  have  a  direct  object. 

ayant   appris    la    grammaire,    having    learned 

grammar 
louant  Dieu,  praising  God 

lie  mode  partlclpe  is  a  form  of  a  verb  used  as  an 
adjective.  

PER80NNE8-PEB80N8 

15.  Functions  of  the  Persons.  —The  action  expressed 
by  the  verb  may  be  (1)  of  the  person  speaking^,  as  je  marche, 
nous  mangeons;  (2)  of  the  person  addressed,  as  iu  marches, 
vans  mangez;  or  (3)  of  the  person  or  thing  of  whom  it  is 
spoken,  as  il  marche,  ils  mangent.  These  various  forms, 
assumed  by  the  verb  to  express  to  whom  or  to  which  the 
action  expressed  by  it  is  to  be  attributed,  are  termed  the 
persons  of  the  verb.  When  the  speaker  is  the  actor, 
the  verb  is  in  the  first  person;  when  the  person  addressed 
is  the  actor,  the  verb  is  in  the  second  person;  and  when 
the  person  or  thing  .  spoken  of  is  the  actor,  the  verb  is 
in  the  third  person.  Verbs  agree  with  their  subjects 
in  person,  and  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  person 
of  their  subjects,  verbs  undergo  certain  modifications  or 
inflections. 

Personnes  are  the  relations  or  modifications  that  dis- 
tinguish the  speaker,  the  person  or  thing  spoken  to,  and 
the  person  or  thing  spoken  of;  also  the  forms  or  inflections 
indicating  such  relation. 

NOMBRE-NTJMBER 

16.  Verbs  have  two  numbers:  le  singulier,  the  singular, 
and  le  pluriely  the  plural.  A  verb  is  in  the  slng^ular 
number  when  the  action  it  denotes  is  of  one  person  or 
thing,  or  of  one  class  of  persons  or  things.  It  is  in  the 
plural  number  when  that  action  is  of  more  than  one  person 
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or  thins:,  or  class  of  persons  or  thing^s.  Verbs  agree  with 
their  subjects  in  number,  as  in  person,  and  in  consequence 
of  chang^es  in  the  number  of  their  subjects,  verbs  imdergo 
further  modifications,  or  inflections. 


TEMPS-TENSE 

17.  Function  of  Tense. —By  its  form  sometimes,  but 
also  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  used,  a  verb  may  reveal  the 
time  of  an  action  or  state.  Thus,  in  je  suis,  je  vois,  je  cours, 
the  verbs  show  by  their  forms  that  the  action  expressed  is 
to  be  understood  as  taking  place  in  the  present  time;  but  if 
the  forms  be  changed  into  fStais,  je  vis,  Je  courus,  the  time 
of  the  action  belongs  to  the  past.  This  peculiarity  of  the 
verb  by  which  it  reveals  the  time  of  an  action  or  a  state,  is 
called  tense,  3.  word  meaning  time. 

Temps  is  that  form  or  use  of  a  verb  by  which  the  time 
and  the  degree  of  completeness  of  the  expressed  action  or 
state  is  indicated. 

18.  Divisions  of  Time. —There  are  three  principal 
divisions  of  time  — the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future. 
There  are,  therefore,  three  principal  tenses:  the  present  tense, 
the  past  tense,  and  the  future  tense, 

19.  Relation  of  the  Tenses  With  Respect  to  Time. 

The  word  present  in  ordinary  speech  does  not  mean  now  — 
this  instant.  Strictly,  now— the  present— is  the  point  where 
the  past  and  future  meet;  it  has  no  extent,  and  is  always 
moving.  But,  in  ordinary  speech,  the  present  is  a  variable 
portion  of  time  extending  into  both  the  past  and  the  future. 
Je  travaille  does  not  mean  that  action  of  the  kind  called  travail 
is  done  just  at  the  present  instant;  but  the  idea  conveyed  is, 
that  as  time  passes,  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year, 
my  habitual  activity  is  described  by  the  verb  iravailler,  A 
verb  so  used  is  in  the  present  tense. 

The  past  and  future,  being  composed  of  an  infinite  number 
of  instants,  admit  degrees  of  priority  and  posteriority;  hence, 
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there  are  several  varieties  of  past  and  future  tenses.  The 
present  admits  of  only  one  tense,  because  it  is  indivisible. 
Boileau  has  aptly  said:  ^^ Le  moment  (^  je  parte  est  dSjh  loin  de 
moiy^  **The  moment  in  which  I  am  speaking^  is  already  far 
from  me."  

THE  TENSES  OF  A  FRENCH  VERB 

20.  Mode  Indicatif.  —  liC  present,  the  present,  ex- 
presses action  that  is  taking^  place  at  the  time  of  speaking:; 
as,  Je  marclie,  I  am  walking. 

li'imparfait,  the  imperfect,  denotes  action  as  zom%  on 
synchronously  with  some  other  action;  as,  Je  lisals  quand  it 
est  entrSy  I  was  reading  when  he  came  in. 

lie  pass6  d^flnl,  the  past  definite,  expresses  action  as 
having  occurred  at  a  definite  time  now  past;  as,  Je  voyagreai 
Vannie  demitrey  I  traveled  last  year. 

Ije  pass^  ind^flni,  the  past  indefinite,  expresses  a  com- 
pleted past  action  as  having  ocq^rred  in  past,  but  not  yet 
necessarily  completed  time;  as,  y'al  chants,  I  have  sung. 

Ije  pass^  ant^rleiir,  the  past  anterior,  expresses  action 
that  occurred  immediately  before  another  past  action;  as, 
Quand  fevi&  lu,  je  partis y  When  I  had  read,  I  departed. 

lie  plus-que-parfalt,  the  pluperfect,  expresses  a  past 
action  completed  before  the  beginning  of  another  past  action; 
as,  yavais  flnl  quand  it  arriva^  I  had  finished  when  he 
arrived. 

tie  futiir  simple,  the  simple  future,  represents  action 
as  about  to  take  place  at  a  time  not  yet  arrived;  as,  Je  sor- 
tlral  demaiuy  I  shall  go  out  tomorrow. 

Lie  futur  ant6rleur,  the  future  anterior  (known  in 
English  as  the  future  perfect),  expresses  action  to  be  com- 
pleted before  some  other  future  action  begins;  as,  T^aural 
flnl  quajid  it  arrivera^  I  shall  have  finished  when  he  comes. 

21.  Mode  Condltlounel.— lie  condltlonnel  present, 

the  present  conditional,  expresses  action  that  would  take 
place  provided  a  certain  condition  were  fulfilled;  as,  Je  chan- 
terals  si  je  pouvaiSy  I  would  sing,  if  I  could. 
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Ue  conditionnel  pass^,  the  past  conditional,  repre- 
sents  action  that  would  have  taken  place  if  a  certain  condi- 
tion had  been  fulfilled;  as,  yaurais  lu  si  f  avals  eu  un  livre^ 
I  would  have  read,  if  I  had  had  a  book. 

22.  Xie  Mode  Imp^ratlf.— Li'lmperatif,  the  impera- 
tive, is  generally  said  to  have  but  one  tense,  U  priseni^ 
because  the  time  it  represents  is  always  present  with  regard 
to  the  giving  of  the  command,  even  though  the  action 
expressed  may  not  take  place  until  some  time  in  the  future. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  time  denoted  by  the  imper- 
ative is  conditional  upon  the  sense  of  the  clause,  or  sentence, 
in  which  it  is  used. 

But,  since  some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  between  the 
giving  of  a  command  and  its  fulfilment,  it  is  sometimes 
contended  that  the  time  of  the  imperative  reaches  from  the 
immediate  present  into  the  distant  future,  and  two  impera- 
tives are  then  distinguished— the  present  imperative  and  the 
future  imperative.  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  widely 
recognized  in  modem  languages. 

Since  the  person  or  thing  commanded  is  generally  directly 
addressed,  the  imperative  ordinarily  has  its  subject  in  the 
second  person  singular  or  plural,  or  in  the  first  person  plural; 
but  that  subject  is  not  usually  expressed.  Thus,  chantey  sing 
(thou);  chantonsy  let  us  sing;    chantez,  sing  (you,  pL). 

23.  Xie  Mode  Subjonctif.— This  mode  has  four  tenses, 
as  will  be  explained  hereafter:  le  present  Vimparfaity  lePassS^ 
le  plus-gue-parfait. 

24.  Jje  Mode  Infinitif.  —  This  mode  has  two  tenses: 
le  Prfsenty  as  finir,  to  finish;  and  le  PassS,  as  avoit  fini^  to 
have  finished. 

25.  I-e  Mode  Partldpe.  —  The  participle  also  has  two 
tenses:  le  Prfsenty  as,  finissanty  finishing;  and  le  passiy  as, 
/tiff,  finished. 

26.  Temps  Simples  et  Composes.  —With  regard  to 
their  form,  the  tenses  of  a  verb  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  simple^  simple,  and  composfy  compound.    Any  tense  of 
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a  verb  formed  solely  by  modifications  in  the  ending  or  stem 
of  the  verb,  is  called  a  simple  tense;  any  tense  formed 
both  by  changing^  the  ending^  or  stem  of  the  verb  and  at  the 
same  time  linking^  that  modified  form  with  another  verb  to 
help  in  its  conjugfation,  is  called  a  eompound  tense.  Any 
verb  used  to  help  in  the  conjusfation  of  another  verb,  is 
called  a  secondary,  or  auxiliary,  verb.     Thus, 

Simple  Tensbs  Compound  Tbnsbs 

je  marche  j*ai  march6 

je  finissais  j'avais  fini 

je  parlerai  je  serais  sorti 


YERBES  AUXBLIAIRES-AUXTLIARY  VERBS      • 

27.  lie  verbe  auxlliaire,  the  auxiliary  verb,  is  a  verb 
used  to  help  conjugate  another  verb.  There  are  two  aux- 
iliary verbs  in  the  French  lang^uage:  avoir^  to  have,  and 
ttre^  to  be.  The  English  auxiliaries,  do,  shall,  willy  can,  and 
may,  with  their  variations,  have  no  literal  equivalents  in 
French,  but  are  generally  expressed  by  some  peculiar 
inflection  of  the  French  verb.  Eire  and  avoir  are  auxiliaries 
only  when  used  to  help  in  the  conjugation  of  some  other 
verb. 

In  the  following  examples  ilre  and  avoir  are  not  auxiliaries: 
yai  un  livre,  I  have  a  book;  Je  suls  midecin,  I  am  a  phy- 
sician. 

In  these  examples  Hre  and  avoir  are  auxiliaries:  y'al 
fkarchi;  /'avals  Hni;  je  serais  sorti. 

The  auxiliary  avoir  is  used  in  the  compound  tenses  of: 

I.  Active  verbs;  as,  Tai  Scrii  trois  leltres,  Tai  lu  un  livre. 

II.  Most  neuter  verbs;  as,  J^ai  dormi,  II  a  marchi. 

III.  Most  impersonal  verbs;  as,  //  a  plu,  II  a  neigi. 

The  auxiliary  ^tre  is  used: 

(a)  In  all  tenses  of  passive  verbs;  as,  Je  suis  aimS,  J*ai 
itiaimi. 

(b)  In  the  compound  tenses  of  reflexive  verbs;  as,  Ji?  me 
suis  Proment^  II  ne  s*esi  pas  trompi. 
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(c)     In   the  compound  tenses   of   the   following   neuter 


verbs: 

aller,  io^o 
arriver,  io  arrive 
accourir,  to  run 
descendre,  to  go  dottm 
entrer,  to  enter 
monter,  to  go  up 
mourir,  to  die 
naitre,  to  be  bom 


partir,  to  depart 
rester,  to  stay 
tomber,  to  fall 
sortir,  to  go  out 
venir,*  to  come 
r^sulter,  to  result 
rentrer,  to  return  {home) 
retoumer,  to  return 


CONJUGATION    OF    THE    AUXILIARY    TSBB    AVOIR 


has 


Prisent 

j*ai,  I  have 

ta  as,  thou  hast 

il     1      A^  1 

elle  r'  she  J 

nous  avons,  we  have 

vous  avez,  you  have 

eUes  l*"**'  ^  '^' 

Imparfait 

j 'avals,  I  h€ut 
tu  ayais,  thou  hadst 
\\  avait,  he  had 
nous  avions,  we  had 
vous  aviez,  you  had 
ils  avaient,  they  had 

Passi  DHini 

j'eus,  I  had 

tu  eus,  thou  hadst 

il  eut,  he  h€ut 

nous  eiimes,  we  had 

vous  e&tes,  you  had 

ils  eurent,  they  had 


Indicatif 

Passi  Indifini 

j'ai  eu,  I  have  had 
tu  as  eu,  thou  hast  had 
he 


elle  J 


)■ 


a  eu,    .     }has  had 


nous  avons  eu,  we  have  had 
vous  avez  eu,  you  have  had 

..      [ont  eu,  they  have  had 

Plus-que- Par  fait 

j'avais  eu,  I  had  had 
tu  avals  eu,  thou  hadst  had 
il  avait  eu,  he  had  had 
nous  avions  eu,  we  had  had 
vous  aviez  eu,  you  had  had 
ils  avaient  eu ,  they  had  had 

Passi  AntSrieur 

j'eus  eu,  I  had  had 

tu  eus  eu,  thou  hadst  had 

11  eut  eu,  he  had  had 

nous  eQmes  eu,  we  had  had 

vous  eutes  eu,  you  had  had 

ils  eurent  eu,  they  had  had 


*fitre  is  also  used  with  the  compounds  of  venir:  as,  convenir,  to  agree; 
devenir,  to  become;  parvenir^  to  succeed;  revenir,  to  come  back. 

Note.  — Some  of  these  verbs,  when  primarily  expressing  action 
rather  than  state,  are  conjugated  with  avoir  in  their  compound  tenses 
instead  of  with  itre. 
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Futur 

j  'aurai ,  /  shall  have 
tu  auras,  thou  wilt  have 
il  aura,  he  will  have 
nous  aurons,  we  shall  have 
vous  aurez,  you  nnll  have 
ils  auront,  they  will  have 


Futur  AntMeur 

j 'aurai  eu,  I  shall  have  had 
tu  auras  eu,  thou  wilt  have  had 
il  aura  eu,  he  will  have  had 
nous  aurons  eu,  we  shall  have  had 
vous  aurez  eu,  you  will  have  had 
ils  auront  eu,  they  will  have  had 


CONDmONNKL 


Prtsent 

j'aurais,  I  should  have 
tu  aurais,  thou  wouldst  have 
il  aurait,  he  ivould  have 
nous  aurions,  we  should  have 
vous  auriez,  you  would  have 
ils  auraient,  they  would  have 

Passi 

j 'aurais  eu,  /  should  have  had 
tu  aurais  eu,  thou  wouldst  have  had 
il  aurait  ew^he  would  have  had 
nous  aurions  eu,  we  should  have  had 
vous  auriez  eu^you  would  have  had 
ils  auraient  eu,  they  would  have  had 

Imp^ratif 

aie,  have^  have  thou 
ayons,  let  us  have 
ayez,  have^  have  ye 

SUBJONCTIF 

Prisent 

que  j'aie,  that  I  may  have 

que  tu  aies,  that  thou  tnaysi  have 

qu'il  ait,  that  he  may  have 

que  nous  ayons,  that  we  fnay  have 

que  vous  ayez,  that  you  may  have 

qu'ils  aient,  that  they  may  have 

Passi 

que  j'aie  eu,  that  I  may  have  had 

que  tu  aies  eu,  that  thou  mayst  have  had 

qu'il  ait  eu,  that  he  may  have  had 

que  nous  ayons  eu,  that  we  may  have  had 

que  vous  ayez  eu,  that  you  may  have  had 

qu'ils  aient  eu,  that  they  may  have  had 
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Imparfait 

que  j'eusse,  that  I  might  have 
que  tu  eusses,  that  thou  mightst  have 
qu'il  eut,  that  he  might  have 
,  que  nous  eussions,  that  we  might  have 

que  vous  eussiez,  that  you  might  have 
qu'ils  eussent,  that  they  might  have 

Plus-que-Parfait 

que  j*eusse  eu,  that  I  might  have  had 

que  tu  eusses  eu,  that  thou  mightst  have  had 

qu'il  e^t  eu,  that  he  might  have  had 

que  nous  eussions  eu,  that  we  might  have  had 

que  vous  eussiez  eu,  that  you  might  have  had 

qu'ils  eussent  eu,  that  they  might  have  had 

Infinitif 
Present  Passi 

avoir,  have^  to  have  avoir  eu,  to  have  had 

Participe 
Prisent  PassS 

ayant,  having  eu,  ay  ant  eu,  h€ul^  having  h€ui 

28.  Every  tense  of  every  verb  may  be  conjugated  in  four 
diflEerent  ways;  namely,  in  the  affirmative^  negative^  inter- 
rogative-affirmative^ or  interrogative-negative.  To  form  the 
negative,  ne  ,  .  ,  pas  is  used:  the  first  part  ne^  being  placed 
immediately  after  the  subject  before  the  verb;  the  second 
part  pas,  being  put  after  the  verb  in  a  simple,  or  after 
the   auxiliary  in  a  compovmd  tense.     Thus, 

AFFIRMATrVE  NEGATIVE 

j'ai,  I  have  je  n'ai  pas,  I  have  not 

j'avais,  I  had  je  n'avais  pas,  I  had  not 

il  aura,  he  will  have    _  il  n'aura  pas,  he  will  not  have 

The  interrogatives  are  made  by  placing  the  pronoun  subject 
immediately  after  the  verb  in  a  simple  tense,  and  after  the 
auxiliary  in  a  compound  tense.  In  interrogative  forms  the 
pronoun  is  joined  to  the  verb  by  a  hyphen.     Thus, 

iNTERROGAxrvE- Affirmative  Interrogative- Negative 

ai-je?  have  If  n*ai-je  pas?  have  I  not? 

avais-je?  had  If  n'avais-je  pas?  had  I  notf 

auTsd-]e?  shall  I  have  f  n*eLUTSLi']e  pas?  shall  I  not  havef 
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29.  Concerning^  Avoir.  —The  following  words,  though 
used  in  English  with  to  he,  require  avoir  in  French:  chauH, 
warm;  froid,  cold;  faim,  hunger;  soif,  thirst;  raison^  right; 
torty  wrong;  hantey  shame;  peur,  fear;  sommeily  sleep.     Thus, 

Avez-vous  faim  ou  soif?— Je  n'ai  ni  faim  ni  soif, 
Are  you  hungry  or  thirsiyf—I  am  neither 
hungry  nor  thirsty, 

Vous  avez  tort  de  ne  pas  avoir  peur  du  froid, 
You  are  wrong  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  cold. 

Age  is  also  expressed  in  French  with  avoir.     Thus, 

Quel  age  avez-vous?— J 'ai  vingt  ans,  How  old 
are  you  ?    I  am  twenty  years  old. 


CONJUGATION    OF    THE    AUXILIARY  VERB  ETRE 

Indicatif 

Passi  Indifini 

j'ai  6t6,  I  have  been 


Prisent 

je  suis,  /  am 
tu  es,  thou  art 

elleH'^}" 
nous  sorames,  we  are 
vous  etes,  you  are 

eUes  l^"*'  '*^  "'* 

Imparfait 

j'^tais,  I  was 
tu  6tais,  thou  wast 
il  6tait,  he  was 
nous  ^tions,  we  were 
vous  6tiez,  you  were 
lis  6taient,  they  were 

Passi  DSfini 

je  fus,  /  was 
tu  fus,  thou  wast 
il  fut,  he  was 
nous  f&mes,  we  were 
vous  fates,  you  were 
ils  furent,  they  were 


tu  as  ^t^,  thou  hast  been 


} 


has  been 


il      1     x*x  he 

elle  r  ^'^'  she 

nous  avons  6t6,  we  have  been 

vous  avez  6te,  you  have  been 

ils      1 
-.       >  ont  6t6,  they  have  been 

Plus-que-Parfait 

j'avais  6t6,  I  had  been 
tu  avals  ^t^,  thou  hadst  (>een 
il  avait  6te,  he  had  Been 
nous  avions  ^t^,  we  had  been 
vous  aviez  6t^,  you  had  been 
ils  avaient  6t6,  they  hcui  been 

Passi  Antirieur 

j'eus  6t6,  I  had  been 

tu  eus  6t6,  thou  hadst  been 

il  eut  6t6,  he  had  been 

nous  eumes  6t^,  we  had  been 

vous  eiites  6te,  you  had  been 

ils  eurent  ete,  they  had  been 
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Futur 

je  serai,  I  shall  he 
tu  seras,  Ihou  will  be 
il  sera,  he  will  be 
nous  serons,  we  shall  be 
vous  serez,  you  will  be 
ils  seront,  Ihey  will  be 

Futur  AntSrieur 

}*aurai  6t6,  I  shall  have  been 
tu  auras  6t6,  thou  wilt  have  been 
il  aura  6t6,  he  will  have  been 
'  nous  aurons  6t6,  we  shall  have  been 
vous  aurez  6t6,  you  ztnll  have  been 
ils  auront  6t6,  they  will  have  been 

CONDITIONNBL 

Prtsent 

je  serais,  /  should  be 
tu  serais,  thou  wouldst  be 
il  serait,  he  would  be 
nous  serions,  we  should  be 
vous  seriez,  you  would  be 
ils  seraient,  they  would  be 

Passi 

j'aurais  6t6,  /  should  have  been 
tu  aurais  6t6,  thou  wouldst  have  been 
il  aurait  6t6,  ^^  would  have  been 
nous  aurions  6t6,  ze^^  should  have  been 
vous  auriez  6t6,  >^(7tt  would  have  been 
ils  auraient  ^t^,  /^^  would  have  been 

Imp^ratif 

sois,  ^^  (thou) 
soyons,  let  us  be 
soyez,  be  (you) 

SUBJONCTIF 

que  je  sois,  that  I  may  be 
que  tu  sois,  that  thou  mayst  be 
qu'il  soit,  that  he  may  be 
que  nous  soyons,  that  we  may  be 
que  vous  soyez,  that  you  may  be 
quMls  soient,  that  they  may  be 
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Passi 

que  j'aie  6t6,  that  I  may  have  been 

que  tu  aies  6t6,  that  thou  tnayst  have  been 

qu'il  ait  6t6,  that  he  may  have  been 

que  nous  ayons  6t6,  that  we  may  have  been 

que  vous  ayez  6t6,  that  you  may  have  been 

quMls  afent  6t^,  that  they  may  have  been 

Imparfait 

que  je  fusse,  that  I  might  be 

que  tu  fusses,  that  thou  might st  be 

quMl  f^t,  that  he  might  be 

que  nous  fussions,  that  we  might  be 

que  vous  fussiez,  that  you  might  be 

qu'ils  fussent,  that  they  might  be 

Plus-que-Parfait 

que  j'eusse  ^t6,  that  i  might  have  been 

que  tu  eusses  6t6>  that  thou  mightst  have  been 

qu*il  efit  6t6,  that  he  might  have  been 

que  nous  eussions  6t6,  that  we  might  have  been 

que  vous  eussiez  6t6,  that  you  might  have  been 

qu'ils  eussent  6t6,  that  they  might  have  been 

Infinitif 
PrSsent  Passi 

fitre,  to  be  avoir  6t6,  to  have  been 

Participk 
Prisent  Passi 

6tant,  ^^'ff^  6t6f  ayant  ^t^,  ^^^xr,  having  been 


CONJUGATION  OF  FRENCH  VERBS 

30.  Radical  et  Terminal  son.  —  A  verb  is  always  formed 
of  two  distinct  parts:  (1)  a  part  called  the  radical  or  root; 
and  (2)  a  changeable  part  called  the  termination  or  ending, 
Rcut  example,  in  je  marches  nous  marchonsy  vous  marcherez,  the 
root  is  march,  which  expresses  the  action  of  walking;  and 
the  syllables  e,  ons,  erez,  which  follow  the  root  and  mark 
the  different  inflections  of  the  verb,  are  called  termina- 
tions. 


> 
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31.  Four  Befirnlai*  Con]ug:atlon8.  —A  verb  in  the  infin- 
itive has  one  of  four  different  endings  which  will  mark  it  as 
belonsfing  to  one  of  the  following  conjugations: 

er:  as,  chantevy  donnevy  penser,  which  belong  to  the  first 
conjugation. 

ir:  as,  iinir,  deveniVy  partir,  which  belong  to  the  second 
conjugation. 

olr:  as,  recevoivy  devoivy  pouvaivy  which  belong  to  the  third 
conjugation. 

re:  as,  prendrCy  rendrCy  vendrCy  which  belong  to  the  fourth 
conjugation. 

Grammarians  are  generally  agreed  upon  the  four  conjuga- 
tions as  classified  above.  Some  grammarians,  however,  make 
three  conjugations  only,  suppressing  the  third  {oir)\  while 
a  few  make  five,  dividing  the  verbs  ending  in  ir  into  two 
classes. 

Note.— The  French  language  comprises  about  4,000  simple  verbs. 
Of  these  3,600  end  in  er;  ^&d  in  ir;  10  in  oir;  and  50  in  re.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  important  conjugation. 
With  but  two  exceptions,  all  its  verbs  are  regular.  Nearly  all  the  new 
verbs  that  are  being  constantly  added  to  the  French  language  are  put 
in  the  first  conjugation;  a  few  are  placed  in  the  second,  but  none  are 
added  to  either  the  third  or  the  fourth. 


MODEIi    OF    A    VERB    OF    THE    FIRST    CONJUGATION 

Cbanter,  to  sing 

Indicatif 

Prisent  PassS  IndSfini 

je  chante,  I  sing  j'ai  chant6,  I  have  sung 

tu  chantes,  thou  sings t  tu  as  chant6,  thou  hast  sung 


jchante,  ^^]sings  ^^jja  chants,  ^^^has  sung 


il    1  .  he 

elle 

nous  cbantons,  we  sing  nous  avons  chant6,  we  have  sung 

vous  chanteas,  you  sing  vous  avez  chants,  you  have  sung 

..     [chantent,  they  sing  ^     >ont  chants,  they  have  sung 
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Imparfait  Plus-que-Parfait 

je  chantais,  /  was  singing  j'avais  chante,  I  had  sung 

tu  chantais,  ihou  wast  singing  tu  avals  chants,  thou  hadst  sung 

il  chantait,  he  was  singing  il  avait  chants,  he  had  sung 

nous  chantions,  we  were  singing  nous  avions  chants,  we  had  sung 

vous  chantiez,  you  were  singing  vous  aviez  chants,  you  had  sung 

ils  chantaient,  they  were  singing  ils  avaient  chants,  they  had  sung 

Passe  Defini  Passi  AntMeur 

je  chantai,  I  sang  j'eus  chants,  I  had  sung 

tu  chantas,  thou  sangst  tu  eus  chants,  thou  hadst  sung 

il  chanta,  he  sang  il  eut  chants,  he  had  sung 

nous  chant&mes,  we  sang  nous  eumes  chants,  we  had  sung 

vous  chant&tes,  you  sang  vous  eutes  chants,  you  had  sung 

ils  chant^rent)  they  sang  ils  eurent  chants,  they  had  sung 

Futur 

je  chanterai,  I  shall  sing 
tu  chanteras,  thou  unit  sing 
il  chantera,  he  will  sing 
nous  chanterons,  we  shall  sing 
vous  chanterez,  you  Ttnll  sing 
ils  chanteront,  they  will  sing 

Futur  AntMeur 
j'aurai  chants,  I  shall  have  sung 
tu  auras  chants,  thou  wilt  have  sung 
il  aura  chant6,  he  will  have  sung 
nous  aurons  chants,  he  shall  have  sung 
vous  aurez  chants,  you  will  have  sung 
ils  auront  chante,  they  ivill  have  sung 

CONDITIONNKL 

Pi'cscnt 

je  chanterais,  I  should  sing 
tu  chanterais,  thou  wouldst  sing 
il  chanterait,  he  would  sing 
nous  chanterions,  we  should  sing 
vous  chanteriez,  you  would  sing 
ils  chanteraient,  they  would  sing 

Passe 
j'aurais  chant6,  /  should  have  sung 
tu  aurais  chants,  thou  ivouldst  have  sung 
il  aurait  chante,  he  luonld  have  sung 
nous  aurions  chante,  7ce  should  have  sung 
vous  auriez  chante,  you  ivould  have  sung 
ils  auraient  chante,  they  would  have  sung 
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Imp^ratif 

chante,  sing  (thou) 
chantons,  let  us  sing 
chantez,  sing  (you) 

SUBJONCTIF 

Prisent 

• 

que  je  chante,  that  I  may  sing 

que  tu  chantes,  that  thou  mayst  sing 

qu'il  chante,  that  he  may  sing 

que  nous  chantions,  that  we  may  sing 

que  vous  chantiez,  that  you  may  sing 

qu'ils  chantent,  that  they  may  sing 

Passi 

que  j'aie  chant6,  that  I  may  have  sung 

que  tu  aies  chants,  that  thou  mayst  have  sung 

qu41  ait  chants,  that  he  may  have  sung 

que  nous  ayons  chants,  that  we  may  have  sung 

que  vous  ayez  chant6,  that  you  fnay  have  sung 

qu*ils  aient  chant6,  that  they  may  have  sung 

Imparfait 

que  je  chantasse,  that  I  might  sing 

que  tu  chantasses,  that  thou  might st  sing 

qu'il  chant&t,  that  he  might  sing 

que  nous  chantassions,  that  we  might  sing 

que  vous  chantassiez,  that  you  might  sing 

qu'ils  chantassent,  that  they  might  sing 

Plus-que-Parfait 

que  j'eusse  chants,  that  I  might  have  sung 

que  tu  eusses  chant6,  that  thou  mightst  have  sung 

qu*il  eftt  chants,  that  he  might  have  sung 

que  nous  eussions  chant6,  that  we  might  have  sung 

que  vous  eussiez  chants,  that  you  might  have  sung 

qu'ils  eussent  chant6,  that  they  might  have  sung 

Infinitif 
PrSsent  Pass^ 

chanter,  to  sing  avoir  chants,  to  have  sung 

Participk 
Prisent  Passi 

chantant,  singing  chant6,  sung 
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32.     The     AfflrmatlTe,     Negative,    Interrogratlve- 
AffirmatlTe,     and     Interpog:atlve-Negatlve     rorms. 

As  seen  in  Art.  28,  every  tense  may  be  conjugated  in  four 
ways.     The  rules  given  in  that  article  apply  to  all  verbs. 


Thus,  for  the  verb  chanter: 

Affirmative 

je  chante,  /  sing 

j'ai  chants,  I  have  sung 

je  chanterais,  /  should  sing 


iNTKRROGATIVB-AFFniMATIVH 

ai-je  chant6?  have  I  sung  f 
chanterais-je?  shall  I  sing  f 


Nbgativs 

je  ne  chante  pas,  /  do  not  sing 
je  n'ai  pas  chant6,  /  have  not 

sung 
je  ne  chanterais  pas,  /  should 

not  sing 

Intbrrogativb-Nbgativb 

n 'ai-je  pas  chant6?   have  I  not 

sung? 
ne  chanterais-je  pas?  should  i 

not  singf 


The  juxtaposition  of  two  vowels  is  avoided  in  French 
whenever  possible.  To  prevent  such  juxtaposition  resort 
is  had  to  the  following  devices: 

1.  The  e  oije^  ne^  de^  me^  te^  se^  le^  and  qtu^  when  followed 
by  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  silent  A,  is  dropped 
and  replaced  by  an  apostrophe.     Thus, 

j'ai,  I  have 

je  n*ai  pas,  /  have  not 

je  n*ai  pas  chants,  /  have  not  sung 

qu'il  chante,  that  he  may  sing 

2.  The  phrase  est-ce-que  is  used  instead  of  the  inverted 
order  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  two  mute  syllables  to 
express  the  interrogation  of  the  first  person  present  indica- 
tive of  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation.  Est-ce-gue  is  equiva- 
lent in  such  constructions  to  the  English  word  do.     Thus, 

Est-ee  que  je  chante?    Do  I  singf 
Est-ce  que  je  parle?    Do  I  speakf 
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3.  When  the  interrogative  form  of  the  third  person  of  a 
verb  ends  in  a  vowel,  a  euphonic  /  is  placed  between  the 
verb  and  the  pronoun  il  or  elle.     Thus, 

a-t-il?  has  he? 

chante-t-il  ?  cbes  he  singf 

parle-t-elle  ?  does  she  speak  f 

Note. —In  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  the  /  in  these  instances  is  not 
really  euphonic,  for  it  existed  in  the  old  conjugation  of  these  verbs. 
Formerly,  the  forms  of  the  third  person  were  il  aimety  il  chanteL  At 
that  time  the  endings  of  all  verbs  were  uniform  in  the  third  person 
singular;  thus,  il  aimety  il  finit,  il  re  fait,  il  rompt.  The  /,  which 
has  disappeared  in  the  first  conjugation,  has  been  restored  in  the  inter- 
rogative form  of  that  conjugation. 

33.  Every  simple  tense  has  its  corresponding  compound 
tense.  This  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  referring  to  the 
tables  previously  given,  where  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
compound  tense  corresponding  to  a  simple  tense  is  formed 
by  conjugating  with  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  that  tense 
of  avoir  or  ^ire,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  represents  the 
tense  of  the  simple  verb. 

34.  Peculiarities  In  the  Inflection  of  Some  Verbs 
of  tlie  First  Conjugation. —All  verbs  ending  in  er  in  the 
infinitive  (with  but  two  exceptions:  aller,  to  go,  and  envoy  er, 
to  send)  are  regular,  and  consequently  are  conjugated  like 
chanter,  as  already  illustrated.  A  few  of  these  verbs,  how- 
ever, have  peculiar  variations. 

(a)  Verbs  ending  In  cer;  as,  commencer,  annoncer, 

menacer.  —  In  French,  c  before  a,  Oy  or  u  naturally  has  the 

hard  sound  of  k.      If  c  is  not  to  be  sounded  like  ky  it  is 

printed  with  a  cedilla,  as  in  nous  commefifonSy  je  commenfai. 

The  following  verbs  follow  this  rule: 

avancer,  to  advance  lancer,  to  throw 

balancer,  to  balance  menacer,  to  menace 

enfoncer,  to  sink  percer,  to  pierce 

ensemencer,  to  sow  pincer,  to  pinch 

forcer,  to  force  prononcer,  to  pronounce 

glacer,  to  freeze  renoncer,  to  renounce 

influencer,  to  influence  tracer,  to  trace 

(b)  Verbs    ending  In  ger;    as,   manger,   changer. 

These  verbs  are  similar  to  the  preceding.     G  naturally  has 
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a  hard  sound  when  placed  before  a,  o^  or  u.  To  preserve  its 
soft  sound  in  the  expressions  turns  mangeans^  je  mangeaiy 
e  is  inserted  after  the  g.    The  following  verbs  follow  this  rule: 

af&iger,  to  afflict  partager,  to  divide 

allonger,  to  lengthen  plonger,  to  plunge 

arranger,  to  arrange  prot^ger,  to  protect 

changer,  to  change  .ranger,  to  range 

charger,  to  charge  ravager,  to  ravage 

corriger,  to  correct  ronger,  to  gnaw 

interroger,  to  interrogate  saccager,  to  sack 

juger,  to  judge  songer,  to  dreatn 

manger,  to  eat  venger,  to  revenge 

nager,  to  stuim  voyager,  to  travel 

Note.  —  The  use  of  the  cedilla  in  verbs  ending  in  cer,  as  well  as  the 
addition  of  an  e  in  verbs  ending  in  ger^  arises  from  a  general  French 
law  of  phonetics  which  demands  that  the  elements  in  the  pronunciation 
of  a  word,  whether  noun  or  verb,  shall  be  preserved  in  all  the  forms 
and  derivatives  of  that  word.  Since  the  infinitive  is  the  general  form 
of  the  verb  and  the  foundation  of  its  pronunciation  in  all  its  forms, 
and  since  the  c  and  the  g  have  soft  sounds  in  the  infinitives  of  verbs 
ending  in  cer  and  ger,  the  same  soft  sounds  must  be  preserved 
throughout  the  entire  conjugation. 

{c)  Verbs  endingr  In  ayer,  oyer,  uyer;  as,  payer, 
employer,  essuyer.  —These  verbs  change  the  y  to  i  before 
an  unaccented  e.    Thus, 

je  paie  j'emploie  j'essuie 

je  paierai        j'emploierai        j'essuierai 

(d)  Terbs  endings  in  eler  and  eter;  as,  appeler  and 
Jeter.  —  In  most  languages,  one  syllable  of  a  word  i^  accented 
more  strongly  than  another.  That  syllable  is  said  to  bear 
the  tonic  accent,  or  to  be  accented.  The  tonic  accent  usually 
falls  upon  the  last  syllable  of  a  French  word;  but  if  the  last 
syllable  be  mute,  the  tonic  accent  falls  upon  the  syllable  next 
preceding.  The  accented  syllable  of  a  French  word  must  be 
sonorous;  when  it  is  not  so  by  nature,  the  following  changes 
are  made: 

When  the  present  indicative  and  present  subjunctive  of 
these  verbs  are  formed  according  to  the  general  rule  for  the 
formation  of  those  tenses,  the  last  and  the  next  to  the  last 
syllables  are  both  mute  in  the  three  persons  singular  and  the 
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third  person  plural.  Therefore,  in  order  that  the  next  to 
last  syllable  may  be  accented,  the  /  or  the  /  is  doubled. 
Thus, 

j'appelle,  tu  appelles,  il  appelle,  ils  appellent; 
que  j'appelle,  que  tu  appelles,  qu'il  appelle, 
qu'ils  appellent. 

je  jette,  tu  jettes,  il  jette,  ils  jettent;  que  je 
jette,  que  tu  jettes,  qu'il  jette,  qu'ils  jettent. 

Notice  that  the  /  and  the  /  are  not  doubled  in  other 
persons  and  tenses,  because  the  last  syllable  has  the  tonic 
accent.     Thus, 

nous  appelons,  j'appelais;  je  jetai,  j*ai  jet€,  etc. 

To  avoid  having  two  successive  mute  syllables  in  the  future 
and  in  the  conditional,  the  /  and  t  are  doubled  in  those 
tenses.     Thus, 

j'appellerai,  nous  appellerions;  il  jettera,  vous 
jetteriez,  etc. 

The  following  verbs  are  conjugated  like  appeler  and  jeter: 

appeler,  to  call  crocheter,  to  pick  (a  lock) 

atteler,  to  hitch  d^cacheter,  to  unseal 

chanceler,  to  stagger  empaqueter,  to  pack 

6peler,  to  spell  ^pousseter,  to  dust 

6tinceler,  to  sparkle  feuilleter,  to  turn  over 

ficeler,  to  tie  {with  a  string)  jeter,  to  throw 
niveler,  to  level                                 .  projeter,  to  project 

rappeler,  to  call  back  rejeter,  to  reject 

cacheter,  to  seal  souffleter,  to  slap 

ExcBPTiONS.  —  In  the  following  verbs  neither  the  /  nor  the  / 
is  doubled;  instead,  a  grave  accent  is  put  over  the  e  preceding 
the  /  or  /  where  those  letters  would  be  doubled  according 
to  rule  (^). 

acheter,  to  buy  marteler,  to  hammer 

geler,  to  freeze  modeler,  to  model 

harceler,  to  harass  ^tiqueter,  to  label 

peler,  to  peel  haleter,  to  pant  for  breath 
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(e)  Verbs  having  e  mute  before  the  last  syllable 
of  the  Infinitive;  as,  promener,  lever. —These  verbs 
take  a  grave  accent  over  the  e  when  the  following  syllable 
is  mute.     Thus, 

je  prom^ne,  je  promfenerai;  je  Ifeve,  je  Ifeverai, 

but  we  write 

nous  promenons,  vous  promenez;  nous  levons, 
vous   levez. 

The  following  verbs  are .  conjugated  like  promener  and 
lever: 


d6pecer,  to  cut  in  pieces 
enlever,  to  take  away 
lever,  to  lift 
mener,  to  lead 


peser,  to  weigh 
se  promener,  to  take  a  walk 
ramener,  to  bring  back 
relever,  to  raise  again 


(/)  Verbs  having:  an  acute  accent  over  the  e  before 
the  last  syllable  of  the  Infinitive;  as,  esp6rer,  pos- 
sfeder.  —  These  verbs  change  the  acute  accent  into  a 
grave  accent  when  the  last  syllable  is  mute,  thus  making 
that  syllable  more  sonorous.     Thus, 

j'esp^i;e,  ils  espferent;    tu  possMes,  qu*ils  pos- 
sMent. 

In  the  future  tense,  however,  the  acute  accent  remains,  for 
here  the  syllable  containing  the  e  does  not  have  the  tonic 
accent,  and  an  acute  accent  is  sufficient  merely  to  avoid  the 
meeting  of  the  two  mute  syllables.     Thus, 

j'esp^rerai,  il  poss^dera. 

The  following  verbs  are  conjugated  like  espSrer  and 
PossSder: 


acc616rer,  to  accelerate 
c6der,  to  cede 
c61ebrer,  to  celebrate 
decider,  to  die 
dig^rer   to  digest 
esp^rer,  to  hope 
lib^rer,  to  liberate 


mod^rer,  to  moderate 
op^rer,  to  operate 
pers6v6rer,  to  persevere 
pr6f6rer,  to  prefer 
tol6rer,  to  tolerate 
all^ger,  to  disburden 
assi6ger,  to  besiege 
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36.     Verbs  of  the  rirst 

is  a  list  of  the  most  comman 

abriter,  to  shelter 
abuser  de,  to  abuse 
accabler,  to  overwhelm 
accepter,  to  accept 
'  accompagner,  to  accompany 
accorder,  to  grant 
accrocher,  to  hook 
accuser,  to  accuse 
achever,  to  Hnish 
iurquitter,  to  acquit 
additionner,  to  add 
admirer,  to  admire 
adresser,  to  address 
aider,  to  help 
aimer,  to  like^  to  love 
allumer,  to  light 
arracher,  to  pull  out 
arriver,  to  arrive 
arroser,  to  water 
attacher,  to  fasten 
attraper,  to  catch 
avouer,  to  confess 
arrftter,  to  stop 
bailler,  to  gape 
boutonner,  to  button 
briller,  to  shine 
blesser,  to  rvound 
briser,  to  break 
broder,  to  embroider 
caresser,  to  pet 
causer,  to  chat 
casser,  to  break 
calculer,  to  calculate 
chasser,  to  hunt 
chatouiller,  to  tickle 
drer,  to  blacken  (shoes) 
compter,  to  count 
converser,  to  converse 
conseiller,  to  advise 
conserver,  to  keep 
couper,  to  cut 
coAter,  to  cost 
danser,  to  dance 


Conjugation. —The  following 
verbs  of  the  first  conjufifation: 

dater,  to  date 
d6barquer,  to  land 
d^hirer,  to  tear 
d^rocher,  to  unhook 
duller,  to  untie 
demander,  to  ask 
d^penser,  to  spend 
demeurer,  to  dwell 
dieter,  to  dictate 
dig^rer,  to  digest 
discuter,  to  discuss 
donner,  to  give 
doubler,  to  line 
durer,  to  last 
6couter,  to  listen 
6clairer,  to  enlighten 
effacer,  to  rub  off 
empdcher,  to  prevent 
empoisonner,  to  poison 
emprunter,  to  borrow 
enfermer,  to  lock  up 
enflammer,  to  inflame 
enseigner,  to  teach 
envelopper,  to  wrap  up 
escompter,  to  discount 
esp^rer,  to  hope 
estimer,  to  esteem 
6tonner,  to  astonish 
6viter,  to  avoid 
f rapper,  to  knock 
fumer,  to  smoke 
garder,  to  keep 
g&ter,  to  spoil 
graver,  to  engrave 
gronder,  to  scold 
imprimer,  to  print 
indiquer,  to  indicate 
jouer,  to  play 
laisser,  to  leave 
laver,  to  wash 
louer,  to  let 
manquer,  to  miss 
menacer,  to  menace 
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mendier,  to  beg 
meubler,  to  furnish 
montrer,  to  show 
nager,  to  sttnm 
nier,  to  deny 
nommer,  to  name 
noyer  to  drotvn 
offenser,  to  offend 
oublier,  to  forget 
pardonner,  to  forgive 
parler,  to  speak        ^ 
passer,  to  pass 
pecher,  to  fish 
p^her  to  sin 
penser,  to  think 
pleurer,  to  weep 
porter,  to  carry 
pousser,  to  push 
prfecher,  to  preach 
presenter,  to  present 
priver,  to  deprive 
prononcer,  to  pronounce 
questionner,  to  question 
quitter,  to  leave 
raconter,  to  relate 
raisonner,  to  argue 
ramasser,  to  pick  up 


ramer,  to  row 
remarquer,  to  reviark 
regarder,  to  look  at 
repasser,  to  iron 
respirer,  to  breathe 
ressembler,  to  look  like 
rester,  to  stay 
r§ver,  to  dream 
saluer,  to  salute 
sauter,  to  jump 
semer,  to  sow 
serrer,  to  squeeze 
siffler,  lo  ivhistle 
soigner,  to  take  care 
sonner,  to  ring 
soup9onner,  to  suspect 
sucrer,  to  sweeten 
tacher,  to  stain 
tirer,  to  shoot 
tous^er,  to  cough 
travailler,  to  work 
trouver,  to  find 
user,  to  wear  out 
veiller,  to  watch 
venger,  to  avenge 
voler,  to  fly 


MODEL  OF  A  VERB  OF  THE  SECOND  CONJUGATION 

Finir,  to  finish 


Prisent 

je  finis,  I  finish 
tu  finis,  thou  finishst 
il  finit,  he  finishes 
nous  finissons,  we  finish 
vous  finissez,  you  finish 
ils  finissent,  they  finish 

Imparfait 

je  finissais,  /  was  finishing 
tu  finissais,  thou  wast  finishing 
il  finissait,  he  was  finishing 
nous  finissions,  we  were  finishing 
vous  finissiez,  you  were  finishing 
ils  finissaient,  they  were  finishing 


Indicatif 

PassS  Indifini 

j'ai  fini,  I  have  finished 

tu  as  fini,  thou  hast  finished 

il  a  fini,  he  has  finished 

nous  avons   fini,  we  have  finished 

vous  avez  fini,  you  have  finished 

ils  ont  fini,  they  have  finished 

Plus-que-Parfait 

j'avais  fini,  I  had  finished 
tu  avais  fini,  thou  hadst  finished 
il  avait  fini,  he  had  finished 
nous  avions  fini,  we  had  finished 
vous  aviez  fini,  you  had  finished 
ils  avaijnt  fini,  they  had  finished 
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Passi  Difini 

je  finis,  /  finished 

tu  finis,  thou  finishedst 

il  finit,  he  finished 

nous  finimes,  we  finished 

vous  finites,  you  finished 

ils  fi  nirent,  they  finished 

Futur 

je  finirai,  I  shall  finish 
tu  Bniras,  thou  ivilt  finish 
il  finira,  he  unll  finish 
nous  finirons,  we  shall  finish 
vous  finirez,  you  will  finish 
ils  finiront,  they  will  finish 


Passi  AntSrieur 

j'eus  fini,  I  had  finished 

tu  eus  fini,  thou  hadst  finished 

il  eut  fini,  ^  had  finished 

nous  eiimes  fini,  we  had  finished 

vous  efites  fini,  you  had  finished 

ils  eurent  fini,  they  had  finished 

Futur  AntMeur 

j'aurai  fini,  I  shall  have  finished 
tu  auras  fini,  thou  wilt  have  finished 
il  aura  fini,  A^  will  have  finished 
nous  aurons  fini,  we  shall  have  finished 
vous  aurez  fini,  you  will  have  finished 
ils  auront  fini,  they  will  have  finished 


CONDITIONNHL 

PrSsent 

je  finirais,  /  should  finish 
tu  finirais,  thou  wouldst  finish 
il  finirait,  he  would  finish 
nous  finirions,  we  should  finish 
vous  finiriez,  you  would  finish 
ils  finiraient,  they  would  finish 

Passi 

j*aurais  fini,  /  should  have  finished 
tu  aurais  fini,  thou  wouldst  have  finished 
il  aurait  fini,  he  would  have  finished 
nous  aurions  fini,  we  should  have  finished 
vous  auriez  fini,  you  would  have  finished 
ils  auraient  fini,  they  would  have  finished 

Imp^ratif 

finis,  finish  (thou) 
finissons,  let  us  finish 
finissez,  finish  (you) 

SUBJONCTIF 

PrSsent 

que  je  finisse,  that  Intay  finish 

que  tu  finisses,  that  thou  mayst  finish 

qu'il  finisse,  that  he  may  finish 

que  nous  finissions,  that  we  may  finish 

que  vous  finissiez,  that  you  may  finish 

qu'ils  finissent,  that  they  may  finish 
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que  j'aie  fini,  that  I  may  have  finished 

que  tu  aies  fini,  th<U  thou  fptayst  have  finished 

qu'il  ait  fini,  that  he  may  have  finished 

que  nous  ayonsfini,  that  we  may  have  finished 

que  vous  ayeae  fini,  that  you  may  have  finished 

qu'ils  aient  fini,  that  they  may  have  finished 

Imparfait 

que  je  finisse,  that  I  might  finish 

que  tu  finisses,  that  thou  ndghtst  finish 

qu'il  finit,  that  he  might  finish 

que  nous  finissions,  that  we  might  finish 

que  vous  finissiez,  thai  you  might  finish 

qu'ils  finissent,  that  they  might  finish 

Plus-que-Parfait 

que  j'eusse  fini,  that  I  might  have  finished 

que  tu  eusses  fini,  that  thou  mightst  have  finished 

qu'il  efit  fini,  that  he  might  have  finished 

que  nous  eussions  fini,  that  we  might  have  finished 

que  vous  eussiez  fini,  that  you  might  have  finished 

qu'ils  eussent  fini,  that  they  might  have  finished 

Infinitif 
Ptisent  Pass^ 

finir,  to  finish  avoir  fini,  to  have  finished 

Participb 
IVisent  Passi 

finissant,  finishing  fini,  finished 

36.     Verbs  Conjugrated   Uke  Finlr.— The  following: 

is  a  list  of  the  most  important  verbs  that  are  conju^^ated 

like  ftntr: 

accomplir,  to  accomplish  amincir,  to  thin 

adoucir,  to  soften  bannir,  to  banish 

affaiblir,  to  weaken  b&tir,  to  duiid 

afifermir,  to  strengthen  b^nir,  to  bless 

affranchir,  to  prepay  ^  to  free  blanchir,  to  whiten 
agir,  to  act                                      *     bondir,  to  leap 

agrandir,  to  enlarge  ch6rir,  to  cherish 

applaudir,  to  applaud  choisir,  to  choose 

approfondir,  to  deepen  convertir,  to  convert 

avertir,  to  warn  divertir,  to  divert 

arrondir,  to  round  durcir,  to  harden 

^ssortir,  to  match  ^tablir,  to  establish 
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embellir,  to  embellish 
dclaircir,  to  clear 
61argir,  to  tviden 
s'6vanouir»  to  faint 
fleurir,  to  blossom 
foumir,  to  supply 
fl^trir,  to  fade 
g^mir,  to  groan 
gamir,  to  trim 
grandir,  to  grow  tall 
gu6rir,  to  cure 
garantir,  to  guarantee 
hair,  to  hate 
jaunir,  to  yellow 
jouir,  to  enjoy 
jaillir,  to  gush 


maigrir,  to  grow  thin 
mfirir,  to  ripen 
moisir,  to  mold 
noircir,  to  blacken 
nourrir,  to  feed 
p&lir,  to  grow  pale 
polir,  to  polish 
punir,  to  punish 
pourrir,  to  decay 
remplir,  to  fill 
reussir,,/^  succeed 
r^fl^hir,  to  reflect 
r6tr6cir,  to  narrow 
rougir,  to  blush 
vemir,  to  varnish 
vieillir,  to  grow  old 


37.  The  preceding  verbs  add  iss  to  the  root  before  the 
endings  of  all  tenses  except  the  past  definite,  the  present 
infinitive,  and  the  past  participle.  About  thirty-five  verbs  do 
not  take  iss^  and,  for  this  reason,  some  grammarians  have 
made  a  special  conjugation  of  them.  The  verb  partir, 
to  depart,  is  given  here  as  a  model,  not  only  because  of  that 
peculiarity,  but  also  because  it  is  conjugated  with  Hre  in  its 
compound  tenses.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this, 
however,  that  all  verbs  conjugated  like  partir  take  the 
auxiliary  itre.  Only  those  described  in  Art.  27,  (r),  require 
Hre;  others  take  avoir. 


Presint 

je  pars,  /  depart 

tu  pars,  thou  departst 

elle}p*'*' ^}*>*«'^' 
nous  partons,  we  depart 
vous  partez,  you  depart 

j!     ipartent,  they  depart 


Partir,  to  depart 

Indicatif 

Passe  Indifini 

je  suis  parti,  I  have  departed 
tu  es  parti,  thou  hast  departed 

il  est  parti,        he\,        .  .      .    . 

n      ^      1.'       L  )^^^  departed 
elle  est  partie,  she  J  "^ 

nous  sommes  partis,  we  have  departed 

vous  §tes  partis,  you  have  departed 

..  ^^        ' .      \they  have  departed 

elles  sont  parties,  J  '^ 
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Imparfait 

je  partais,  /  was  departing 
tu  partais,  thou  wast  departing 

^\j^}partait.^}a.«  departing 

nous  partions,  we  were  departing 

vous  partiez,  you  were  departing 

lis     1 

Vpartaient,  they  were  departing 

CllGSj 

Plus-que-Parfait 

j'6tais  parti,  I  had  departed 

tu  6tais  parti,  thou  hcuist  departed 

il6tait  parti,       f^  \had  departed 
elle  6tait  partie,  she\ 
nous  6tions  partis,  we  had  departed 
vous  6tiez  partis,  you  had  departed 

ils  6tatent  partfe^     Xf^^  ^  Oeparted 
elles  6taient  parties,  J 

Passi  Difini 

je  partis,  /  departed 

tu  partis,  thou  departedst 

elle}P'''*"'  X^}'^"'*''' 

nous  partimes,  a/^  departed 

vous  partites,  j'iw  departed 

ils    1 

[partirent,  /A<v  departed 

PassS  AntMeur 

je  fus  parti,  I  had  departed 

tu  fus  parti,  thou  hadst  departed 

ilfut  parti,       he  \f,^  departed 
elle  fut  partie,  she] 
nous  ffimes  partis,  we  had  departed 
votts  futes  partis,  you  had  departed 
ils  furent  partis,       1  ^       ^^ 

elles  furent  parties,  J      "^ 
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Futur 

je  partirai,  I  shall  depart 
tu  partiras,  thou  wilt  depart 

'l^^V'^rixx^.'^J^^U  depart 

nous  partirons,  we  shall  depart 

vous  partireZ)  you  will  depart 

ils     1 
--     >partiront,  they  ztnll  depart 

Futur  AntMeur 

je  serai  parti,  I  shall  have  departed 

tu  seras  parti,  thou  unit  have  departed 

il  sera  Darti  he  1 

,-        ^       *.         ,    )  will  have  departed 
elle  sera  partie,    she\  ^ 

nous  serons  partis,  we  shall  have  departed 

vous  serez  partis,  you  will  have  departed 

..  ^        *        \they  tvill  have  departed 

elles  seront  parties,  J  ^ 

CONDITIONNKL 

Prisent 

je  partirais,  /  should  depart 

tu  partirais,  thou  wouldst  depart 

- .     >  partirait ,      .    >  wou  Id  depart 

nous  partirions,  we  should  depart 
vous  partiriez,  you  would  depart 

-,  _^.     .  '      \they  would  depart 

elles  partiraient,  J  ^ 

Passi 

je  serais  parti,  I  should  have  departed 

tu  serais  parti,  thou  wouldst  have  departed 

..  P       \.       .    \ would  have  departed 

elle  serait  partie,  she]  ^ 

nous  serions  partis,  we  should  have  departed 

vous  seriez  partis,  you  would  have  departed 


\they  would  have  departed 


ils  seraient  partis, 
elles  seraient  parties 

Impi&ratif 

pars,  depart  (thou) 
partons,  let  us  depart 
partez,  depart  (you) 


*ils     1 

'     ,      >partent,  thai  they  fnay  depart 

[  dies  J 


'   '.      \that  they  may  have  departed 
irtieS|  J 
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SUBJONCTIF 

Prisent 

que  je  parte,  that  I  may  depart  ' 

que  tu  partes,  that  thou  mayst  depart 

que  nous  partions,  that  we  may  depart 
que  vous  partiez,  that  you  tnay  depart 
qu*ils 
qu' 

Passi 

que  je  sois  parti,  that  I  may  have  departed 
que  tu  sois  parti,  that  thou  mayst  have  departed 

'        f\t^    '^    ^-     \that\    ,   \ may  have  departed 
qu'elle  soit  partie,J         \she\  '^ 

que  nous  soyons  partis,  that  we  may  have  departed 

que  vous  soyez  partis,  that  you  may  have  departed 

qu*ils  soient  partis, 

qu'elles  soient  parties, 

Jmparfait 

que  je  partisse,  that  I  might  depart 

que  tu  partisses,  that  thou  mightst  depart 

que  nous  partissions,  that  we  might  depart 

que  vous  partissiez,  that  you  might  depart 

'  *i       ^ 

t  ,,     [partissent,  that  they  might  depart 
qu  ellesj 

Plus-que-Parfait 

que  je  fusse  parti,  that  I  might  have  departed 

que  tu  fusses  parti,  that  thou  mightst  have  departed 

.  11    ,/v^       L.     \that\    ,    \ might  have  departed 
qu'elle  ffit  partie,  J         U^^j 

que  nous  fussions  partis,  that  we  might  have  departed 

que  vous  fussiez  partis,  that  you  might  have  departed 

^   .  ,,      ^         ^        '       \ that  they  might  have  departed 
quelles  fussent  parties,  J 

Infinitif 
Present  Passi 

partir,  to  depart  fetre  parti,  to  have  departed 

Participe 
Priseni  Passi 

partant,  departing  parti,  departed 
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38.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  past  participle  conju^^ated 
with  Hre  has  inflections  for  gfender  and  number;  it  is 
treated  as  an  adjective.  It  takes  the  same  gender  and 
number  as  the  subject;  that  is,  an  e  in  the  feminine  and  an  s 
in  the  plural.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  past  participle 
conjugated  with  avoirs  as  will  be  seen  elsewhere, 

39.  Verbs  Conjugrated  Uke  Partlr,— The  following 
list  contains  the  most  important  verbs  that  are  conjugated 
like  Partir: 


bouillir,  to  boil 
consentir,  to  consent 
donnir,  to  sleep 
d^mentir,  to  beUe 


mentir,  to  lie 
servir,  to  serve 
sentir,  to  feel 
sortir,  to  go  out 


MODEI^  OF  A  VSBB  OF  THE  THIRD  CONJUGATION 

Becevolr,  to  receive 
Indicatif 


Prisent 

jc  ie9ois,  /  receive 
tn  re^ois,  thou  receivest 
il  revolt,  he  receives 
nons  recevons,  we  receive 
vous  lecevez,  you  receive 
ils  resolvent,  they  receive 

Imparfait 

je  recevais,  /  was  receiving 
tu  recevais,  thou  wast  receiving 
il  recevait,  he  was  receiving 
nous  recevions,  we  were  receiving 
vous  receviez,  you  were  receiving 
ils  recevaient,  they  were  receiving 

PassS  Difini 

je  regus,  /  received 

tn  re^us,  thou  receivedst 

il  re9ut,  he  received 

nous  refdmes,  we  received 

vous  re^fites,  you  received 

ils  re9urent,  they  received 


Pass6  IndSfini 

j'ai  regu,  I  have  received 

tu  as  regu,  thou  hast  received 

11  a  re^u,  he  has  received 

nous  avons  regu,  we  have  received 

vous  avez  reju,  you  have  received 

ils  ont  re^u,  they  have  received 

Plus-que-Parfait 

j*avais  regu,  I  had  received 
tu  avals  regu,  thou  hadst  received 
il  avait  re^u,  he  had  received 
nous  avions  re^u,  we  had  received 
vous  aviez  re^u,  you  had  received 
ils  avaient  regu,  they  had  received 

Passi  AntMeur 

j'eus  regu,  I  had  received 
tu  eus  regu,  thou  hadst  received 
il  eut  regu,  he  had  received 
nous  e{lmes  re^u,  we  had  received 
vous  efites  r^^M^you  hcui  received 
ils  eurent  re9u,  they  had  received 
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Futur 

je  recevrai,  /  shall  receive 
tu  recevras,  thou  wilt  receive 
il  recevra,  he  will  receive 
nous  recevrons,  we  shall  receive 
vous  recevrez,  you  will  receive 
ils  recevront,  they  tvill  receive 

Futur  Anthieur 

j'aurai  re^u,  I  shall  have  received 
tu  auras  re9U,  thou  unit  have  received 
il  aura  re^u,  he  will  have  received 
nous  aurons  regu,  we  shall  have  received 
vous  aurez  regu,  you  will  have  received 
ils  auront  re^u,  they  will  have  received 

CONDITIONNBL 

Prhent 

je  recevrais,  /  should  receive 
tu  recevrais,  thou  wouldst  receive 
il  recevrait,  he  would  receive 
nous  recevrions,  we  should  receive 
vous  recevrieaB,  you  would  receive 
ils  recevraient,  they  would  receive 

Passi 

j*aurais  re^u,  I  should  have  received 
^  tu  aurais  re^u,  thou  wouldst  have  received 

il  aurait  re^u,  he  would  have  received 
nous  aurions  re^u,  we  should  have  received 
vous  auriez  re^M^  you  would  have  received 
ils  auraient  regu,  they  would  have  received 

Imp^ratif 

re9ois,  receive  (thou) 
recevons,  let  us  receive 
recevez,  receive  (you) 

SUBJONCTIF 

F^Ssent 

que  je    egoive,  that  I  may  receive 

que  f    re5oives,  that  thou  ntayst  receive 

qu*i'  i'e^oive,  that  he  may  receive 

que  nous  recevions,  that  we  may  receive 

que  vous  receviez,  that  you  may  receive 

qu'ils  resolvent,  that  they  may  receive 
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Passi 

que  j'aie  re^u,  that  I  may  have  received 

que  tu  aies  re$u»  that  thou  mayst  have  received 

qu'il  ait  re^u,  that  he  may  have  received 

que  nous  ayons  re^u,  that  we  may  have  received 

que  vous  ayez  regu,  that  you  may  have  received 

qu'ils  aient  regu,  that  they  may  have  received 

Imparfait 

que  je  re^usse,  that  /might  receive 

que  tu  re^usses,  that  thou  mightst  receive 

qu'il  reyfit,  that  he  might  receive 

que  nous  re$ussions,  that  we  might  receive 

que  vous  regussiez,  that  you  might  receive 

qu'ils  re^ussenty  that  they  might  receive 

Plus-que-Parfait 

que  j'eusse  re^u,  that  I  might  have  received 

que  tu  eusses  regu,  that  thou  mightst  have  received 

qu*il  efit  re5u,  that  he  might  have  received 

que  nous  eussions  regu,  that  we  might  have  received 

que  vous  eussiez  re^u,  that  you  might  have  received 

qu'ils  eussent  re^u,  that  they  might  have  received 

Inftnitif 
Prisent  Passi 

recevoir,  to  receive  avoir  regu,  to  have  received 

Participe 
Prisent  Passe 

recevant,  receiving  re^u,  received 

40.  This  conjugation  had  only  six  verbs  conjugated  like 
recevoir;  they  are: 

apercevoir,  to  perceive  devoir,  to  owe 

concevoir,  to  conceive  percevoir,  to  perceive 

d6cevoir,  to  deceive  redevoir,  to  owe  still 

These  verbs  all  end  in  evoir  in  the  infinitive.  On  account 
of  their  small  number,  some  French  grammarians  do  not 
consider  them  as  forming  an  independent  conjugation,  but 
classify  them  with  irregular  verbs. 
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MODEC  OF  A  VERB  OF  THE  FOURTH  CONJUGATION 

Vendre,  to  sell 


Prisent 

je  vends,  /  sell 
tu  vends,  thou  sellst 
il  vend,  he  sells 
nous  vendons,  we  sell 
vons  vendez,  you  sell 
ils  vendent,  they  sell 

Imparfait 

je  vendais,  /  was  selling^ 
tu  vendais,  thou  wast  selling 
il  vendait,  he  was  selling 
nous  vendions,  we  were  selling 
vous  vendie2,>'M^  were  selling 
ils  vendaient,  they  were  selling 

Passi  Difini 

je  vendis,  /  sold 

tu  vendis,  thou  soldst 

il  vendit,  he  sold 

nous  vendimes,  we  sold 

vous  vendites,  you  sold 

ils  vendirent,  they  sold 

Futur 

je  vendrai,  I  shall  sell 
tu  vendras,  thou  wilt  sell 
il  vendra,  he  will  sell 
nous  vendrons,  we  shall  sell 
vous  vendrez,  you  will  sell 
ils  vendront,  they  will  sell 


Indicatif 

PassS  Indifini 

j'ai  vendu,  I  have  sold 

tu  as  vendu,  thou  hast  sold 

il  a  vendu,  he  has  sola 

nous  avons  vendu,  we  have  sold 

vous  avez  vendu,  you  have  sold 

ils  ont  vendu,  they  have  sold 

Plus-que-Parfait 

j'avais  vendu,  I  had  sold 
tu  avais  vendu,  thou  hadst  sold 
il  avait  vendu,  he  had  sold 
nous  avions  vendu,  we  had  sold 
vous  aviez  vendu,  you  had  sold 
ils  avaient  vendu,  they  had  sold 

PassS  Antirieur 

j*eus  vendu,  I  had  sold 

tu  eus  vendu,  thou  hadst  sold 

il  eut  vendu,  he  had  sold 

nous  e^mes  vendu,  we  had  sold 

vous  efites  vendu,  you  had  sold 

ils  eurent  vendu,  they  had  sold 

Futur  AntMeur 

j'aurai  vendu,  I  shall  have  sold 
tu  auras  vendu,  thou  wilt  have  sold 
il  aura  vendu,  he  will  have  sold 
nous  aurons  vendu,  we  shall  have  sold 
vous  autez  vendu,  you  will  have  sold 
ils  auront  vendu,  they  will  have  sold 


CONDITIONNEL 

Prisent 

je  vendrais,  /  should  sell 
tu  vendrais,  thou  wouldst  sell 
il  vendrait,  he  would  sell 
nous  vendrions,  we  should  sell 
vous  vendriez,  you  would  sell 
ils  vendraient,  they  would  sell 
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Passi 

j'aurais  vendu,  /  should  have  sold 
tu  aurais  vendu,  thou  wouldst  have  sold 
il  aurait  vendu,  he  would  have  sold 
nous  aurions  vendu »  we  should  have  sold 
vous  aurieae  vendu,  you  would  have  sold 
ils  auraient  vendu,  they  would  have  sold 

Imp^ratif 

vends,  (sell  thou) 
vendons,  let  us  sell 
vendez,  (sell  you) 

SUBJONCTIF 

Ptisent 

que  je  vende,  that  I  may  sell 

que  tu  vendes,  that  thou  mayst  sea 

quMl  vende,  that  he  may  sell 

que  nous  vendions,  that  we  may  seu 

que  vous  vendiez,  that  you  may  sell 

qu'ils  vendent,  that  they  may  sell 

Passk 

que  j'aie  vendu,  that  I  may  have  sold 

que  tu  aies  vendu,  that  thou  mayst  have  sold 

qu'il  ait  vendu,  that  he  may  have  sold 

que  nous  ayons  vendu,  that  we  may  have  sold 

que  vous  ayez  vendu,  that  you  may  have  sold 

qu'ils  aient  vendu,  that  they  may  have  sold 

Imparfait 

que  je  vendisse,  that  I  might  sell 

que  tu  vendisses,  that  thou  might st  sell 

qu'il  vendit,  that  he  might  sell 

que  nous  vendissions,  that  we  might  sell 

que  vous  vendissiez,  that  you  might  sell 

qu'ils  vendissent,  that  they  might  sell 

Plus-que- Par  fait 

que  j'eusse  vendu,  that  I  might  have  sold 

que  tu  eusses  vendu,  that  thou  mightst  have  sold 

quMl  e&t  vendu,  that  he  might  have  sold 

que  nous  eussions  vendu,  that  we  might  have  sold 

que  vous  eussiez  vendu,  that  you  might  have  sold 

qu'ils  eussent  vendu,  that  they  might  have  sold 
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Prksent 
vendre,  to  sell 

Prisent 
vendant,  sellinj^ 


Infinitif 


Participk 


Pass^ 
avoir  vendu,  lo  have  sold 

•  Passi 

vendu,  sold 


41.     Verbs  Conjugrated  Liike  Vendre.  — The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  most  important  verbs  that  are  conjugated 

like  vendre: 


attendre,  to  wait  for 
confondre,  to  confound 
correspondre,  to  correspond 
d^fendre,  to  defend 
d6pendre,  to  depend 
descendre,  to  go  dcwn 
entendre,  to  hear 
6tendre,  to  extend 
fendre,  to  split 
fondre,  to  melt 
mordre,  to  bite 


pendre,  to  hang 
perdre,  to  lose 
pondre,  to  lay  eggs 
pr^tendre,  to  pretend 
rendre,  to  render 
r^pandre,  to  spill 
r6pondre,  to  answer 
suspendre,  to  suspend 
tendre,  to  hold  out 
tondre,  to  shear 
tordre,  to  twist 
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(PART  3) 


liB  VERBE-THE  VERB- (continued) 


FORMATION    OF    TPIE    TENSES 

1.  From  the  models  of  regular  verbs  already  given, 
the  following  rules  to  govern  the  formation  of  the  tenses 
may  be  deduced: 

LE    MODE    INDICATIF 

2.  Present. —  In  the  present  tense  the  first  person 
singular  of  a  verb  always  ends  in  e,  s,  or  x  {s  and  x  were 
equivalent  in  old  French).  J* at  of  avoir  is  the  only  excep- 
tion. When  the  first  person  ends  in  <?,  the  second  person  has 
the  ending  es  and  the  third  person  the  ending  e.     Thus, 

j'aime,  tu  aimes,  il  aime. 

When  the  first  person  ends  in  s  or  x,  the  ending  of  the 
second  person  is  the  same  as  the  ending  of  the  first. 
To  form  the  third  person,  the  j  or  ;r  is  changed  to  /,  except 
in  verbs  ending  in  ds  or  /5,  when  the  s  is  suppressed  and 
no  /  added.     Thus, 


veux 

veux 

veut 

finis 
prends 

tu  ' 

finis 
prends 

il  ^ 

finit 
prend 

mets 

mets 

met 

je- 


The  first  person  plural  always  ends  in  ons  (nous  sommes 
excepted).     To  form  the  second  person  plural,  the  ons  of  the 

For  notice  of  co^right^  seepage  immediately  following  the  title  Page 
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first  person  plural  is  changed  to  ez  {vaus  iies^  vans  diies^  vans 
faites  excepted),  and  to  form  the  third  person  plural,  ons  is 
changed  to  ent  {Us  ont^  Us  sont^  Us  fonty  Us  vont  excepted). 
So,  when  the  first  persons  singular  and  plural  of  the  present 
indicative  are  given,  the  complete  tense  may  be  formed.  In 
the  Table  of  Irregular  Verbs,  the  first  persons  singular  and 
plural  are  given,  together  with  exceptions  for  changes  in 
their  roots. 

3.  Imparfalt.  —  The  endings  of  the  imperfect  are  iden- 
tical in  all  verbs.  They  are  ais^  ais^  aU^  ions,  iezy  aient. 
The  root  of  the  verb  in  this  tense  is  the  same  as  in  the  first 
person  plural  of  the  present  indicative.  So  that  to  form  the 
imperfect,  it  is  necessary  only  to  replace  the  ending  ons  of 
the  present  by  the  endings  of  the  imperfect.     Thus, 


nous 


aimons,  j'a;mai8 

finissons,  tu  finissais     nous< 

rendons,  jj  rendait 


partons,  nous  partions 
voulons,  vous  vouliez 
tenons,  ils  tenaient 


The  only  exception  is  the  imperfect  of  the  verb  itre^  which 
is  ftiais. 


4.  Pa8s6  D6flnl.— To  obtain  general  rules  for  form- 
ing the  past  definite,  verbs  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 

1.  AU  verbs  ending  in  er  in  the  infinitive  form  the  past 
definite  by  adding  the  endings  a/,  oj,  a,  Ames,  dtes,  ^rent  to 
the  root  of  the  verb.     Thus, 


Parler 


je  parlai 
tu   parlas 
il  parla 


nous  parlAmes 
vous  parlAtes 
ils  parl^rent 


2.  All  Other  Verbs,  Regular  and  Irregular.  — With  compar- 
atively few  exceptions,  there  is  much  similarity  in  sound 
between  the  endings  of  the  past  participle  and  the  first 
person  of  the  past  definite  of  these  verbs.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  first  person  singular  of  the  past  definite 
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of  these  verbs  always  ends  in  5,  while  the  past  participle  may 
end  in  some  other  letter.     Thus, 


Past  Participle 

fini,  finished 
pris,  taken 
dit,  said 
lu,  read 
re^u,  received 


Past  Dbfinitb 

je  finis,  /  finished 
je  pris,  I  took 
je  dis,  /  said 
je  lus,  /  read 
je  re^us,  /  received 


ExcBPTiONS.  —  In  the  following  verbs  and  others  conju- 
gated like  them,  these  two  forms  are  unlike  both  in  pro- 
nunciation and  spelling: 


Past  Participle 

ouvert,  opened 
vendu,  sold 
conduit,  conducted 
craint,  feared 
6crit,  written 
battu,  beaten 
vetu,  clad 
cousu,  sewed 
vaincu,  vanquished 
ronipu,  Invken 
n6,  bom 
vu,  seen 
fait,  made 
mort,  dead 
venu,  come 


Past  Definite 

*ouvris,  I  opened 

e  vendis,  I  sold 

ie  conduisis,  /  conducted 

e  craignis,  /  feared 

'6crivis,  /  it/rote 

e  battis,  /  beat 

e  v6tis,  /  clad 

e  cousis,  /  sewed 

ie  vainquis,  /  vanquished 

e  Fompis,  /  broke 

e  naquis,  /  was  bom 

e  vis,  /  saw 

e  fis,  I  made 

e  mourns,  /  died 

e  vins,  /  came 


The  first  person  singular  of  the  past  definite  in  all  verbs, 
regular  or  irregular,  is  formed  as  illustrated  above.  The 
full  past  definite  of  avoir  and  itre  provides  the  endings  of  the 
other  persons  of  this  tense. 


Past  Definite 

Avoir 
j'eus,  I  had 
tu  eus,  thou  hadst 
il  eut,  he  had 
nous  efimes,  we  had 
vous  efites,  you  had 
ils  eurent,  they  had 


Past  Definite 

Etre 
je  fus,  /  was 
tu  fus,  thou  wast 
il  fut,  A^  was 
nous  f^mes,  we  were 
vous  ffites,  you  were 
ils  furent,  they  were 
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The  endings  of  the  past  definite  are  s,  5,  /,  ''mes,  "/«,  r^t. 
To  form  the  past  definite  of  any  verb,  add  these  endings  in 
their  proper  order  to  the  verb  stem  of  the  first  person.   Thus, 

Past  Definite 

Finir  Mourtr  Venir 

je  finis  je  mourns  je  vins 

tu  finis  tu  mourns  tu  vins 

il  finit  il  mourut  il  vint 

nous  finimes  nous  mour^mes  nous  vfnmes 

vous  finites  vous  mourfites  vous  vintes 

ils  finirent  ils  moururent  ils  vinrent 

5.  Futur.  —  In  all  conjugations,  the  future  is  formed  by 
adding  to  the  infinitive,  in  proper  order,  the  old  forms  of  the 
present  of  avoir;    namely,  ai^  as^  a,  onSy  ez^  ont. 

In  the  fourth  conjugation,  before  adding  these  endings, 
the  final  e  of  the  infinitive  is  suppressed.     Thus, 

Aimer  Rendre 

j*aimerai  je  rendral 

tu  aimeras  tu  rendras 

il  aimera  il  rendra 

nous  aimerons  nous  rendrons 

vous  aimerez  vous  rendrez 

ils  aimeront  ils  rendront 

Irregularities  in  the  future  are  pointed  out  in  the  Table 
of  Irregular  Verbs. 

Note.  — The  French  future  had  its  origin  in  Classical  Latin,  where 
such  expressions  as  habeo  cantarCy  J'ai  d  chanter,  I  have  to  sing,  are 
found.  Later,  the  auxiliary  avoir  was  placed  after  the  verb;  finally 
it  was  joined  to  the  verb,  thus  forming  only  one  word.  Consequently, 
the  French  future  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  single  tense,  but  a 
compound  of  the  infinitive  and  an  auxiliary.  The  future  tense  of  the 
third  conjugation  has  been  formed  from  Norman  infinitives.  The 
infinitives  voir^  recevoir,  devoir,  moupoir,  pouvoir,  savoir,  vouloir, 
valoir,  were,  respectively,  in  the  dialect  of  Normandy,  veer,  recever, 
dever,  tnouver,  pouer,  saver,  vouler,  and  valer.  Some  changes  were 
made  when  the  future  was  formed  from  these  infinitives;  e  precedinj^ 
final  r  was  suppressed,  as,  je  recevrai,  for  je  receverai;  je  mouz/rat, 
tor  je  mouverai.  Furthermore,  when  the  root  ended  in  a  vowel,  as  in 
pou  er,  the  r  was  doubled,  je  pourrai.  The  verb  envoyer,  which,  too, 
IS  irregular  in  its  future,  was  formed  from  the  Norman  infinitive 
envi  er;  future:  Tenverrai.  The  Norman  infinitive  was  used  to  form 
the  future,  because  that  form  was  lighter  and  more  elegant  than  the 
heavy  -oir  form  of  the  third  conjugation. 
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L.E    MODE    CONDITIONNEL. 

6.  Condi tlonnel.— The  conditional  is  formed  from 
the  infinitive  by  adding^  to  it  the  imperfect  indicative  of 
avoir^  suppressing,  however,  av.  The  endings  are  then: 
aij,  ais^  ait,  ions^  iez^  aieni.     Thus, 

Aimer  Rendre 

j'aimerais  je  rendrais 

tu  aimerais  tu  rendrais 

il  aimerait  il  rendrait 

nous  aimerions  nous  rendrions 

vous  aimeriez  vous  rendriez 

iis  aimeraient  ils  rendraient 

Since  the  future  and  conditional  are  formed  from  the 
infinitive,  their  verb  roots  are  identical. 


L.E    MODE    IMPERATIF 

7.  Imp^ratif.  —  The  second  person  singular  of  the 
imperative  of  all  verbs  is  made  from  the  first  person  singular 
of  the  present  indicative  by  suppressing  the  pronoun  je. 

Present  Indicative  Imperative 

je  chante,  I  sing  chante,  sing  (thou) 

je  viens,  /  come  viens,  cofne  (thou) 

The  first  and  second  persons  plural  of  the  imperative  are 
formed,  respectively,  from  the  first  and  second  persons  plural 
of  the  present  indicative  by  the  suppression  of  the  pronoims 
nous  and  vous.     Thus, 

Present  Indicative  Imperative 

nous  parlous,  we  speak  parlons,  let  us  speak 

vous  finissez,  you  finish  finissez,  finish  (you) 


LE    MODE    SUBJONCTIF 

8.  Subjonctif  Present. —The  endings  of  the  present 
subjunctive  are  much  like  the  endings  of  the  present  indica- 
tive of  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation.  They  are  ^,  es, 
e^  ions,  ieZy  tnt.     It  will  be  seen  that  they  diflEer  only  in  the 
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first  and  second  persons  plural,  where  urns  and  iez  in  the 
present  subjunctive  replace  the  ons  and  ez  of  the  present 
indicative.  This  tense  may  be  formed  by  substituting:,  in  their 
proper  order,  for  the  endinsf  ons  of  the  first  person  plural  of 
the  present  indicative,  the  endins:s  above  given.    Thus, 

PRBSBNT    InDICATIVB  PRBSBKT  SUBJUNCnVB 

nous  aimons  que  j'aime 

nous  finissons  que  tu  finisses 

nous  rendons  qu'il  rende 

nous  partons  qu'elle  parte 

nous  conduisons  que  nous  conduisions 

nous  disons  que  vous  disiez 

nous  achetons  qu'ils  achetent 

Exceptions.  — 1.  Certain  irregular  verbs  form  the  present 
subjunctive  regularly  from  the  root  form  that  appears  in 
the  first  person  of  this  tense.     They  are. 

Infinitive  Prbsbnt  Subjunctivk 

faire,  to  make  que  je  fasse,  que  tu  lasses 

pouvoir,  to  be  able  que  je  puisse,  que  tu  puisses 

savoir,  to  know  que  je  sache,  que  tu  saches 

• 

2.  The  stem  of  the  present  indicative  first  person  plural 
determines  the  formation  of  the  first  and  second  persons 
plural  of  the  present  subjunctive;  while,  on  account  of  the 
tonic  accent,  the  stem  of  the  third  person  plural  indicative  is 
used  to  form  the  three  persons  singular  and  the  third  person 
plural  of  the  subjunctive.  This  rule  applies  to  the  following 
verbs  and  those  conjugated  like  them: 

Present  Indicative  Present  Subjunctive 

nous  acqu^rons    que  nous  acqu^rions,  que  vous  acqu^riez 

..  .,  Jque  j'acquiere,  que  tu  acqui^res,  qu*il  acqui^re, 

lis  acQuiereuX/      \         ,.,  •!      ^ 

^  I     qu'ils  acquierent 

nous  recevons  que  nous  recevions,  que  vous  leceviez 

..  .  /que   je   re9oive,   que   tu  re9oives,  qu*il  re^oive^ 

^  I     qu'ils  re^oivent 

nous  buvons  que  nous  buvions,  que  vous  buviez 
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..   -^.         .  /q*ie  je  boive,  que  tu  boives,  qu'il  boive,  qu'ils 

\    boivent 
nous  mourons       que  nous  mourions,  que  vous  mouriez 
..  /Q^c  je  meure  que  tu  meures,  qu*il  meure,  qu'ils 

\     meurent 
nous  venons  que  nous  venions,  que  vous  veniez 

..      .^  .  /que  je  vienne,  que  tu  viennes,  qu'il  vienne,  qu'ils 

\    viennent 

3.  The   following  verbs  change  y  to  i  before  a  mute 
syllable: 

Prbsbnt  Indicativb  Prbsbnt  Subjunctivb 

nous  voyons  que  je  voie,  que  nous  voyions 

nous  fuyons  que  je  fuie,  que  nous  fuyions 

nous  croyons  que  je  croie,  que  nous  croyions 

nous  envoyons  que  j'envoie,que  nous  envoyions 

4.  The    present    subjunctive    of    the   impersonal  verbs 
pieuvoir  and  falloir  is  gu^il  pieuve  and  quHl  faille, 

5.  The  first  persons  singular  and  plural  of  aller^  valair^ 
and  voulair  are  as  follows: 

Prbsbnt  Subjunctivb 

{que  J^aille,  que  tu  allies,  qu'il  aille,  qu'ils 
aillent 
que  nous  allions,  que  vous  allies 
{que  Je  vaille,  que  tu  vailies,  qu'il  vaille, 
qu'ils  vaillent 
que  nous  valions,  que  vous  valiez 
{que  ]e  venille,   que  tu  veuilles,   qu'il 
veuille, qu'ils  veuillent 
que  nous  voulions,  que  vous  vouliez 

6.  The  present  subjunctives  of  avoir  and  itrey  also  irregu- 
lar, are  as  follows: 

Prbsbnt  Subjunctivb 

Avoir  Eire 

que  j'aie  que  je  sois 

que  tu  ales  que  tu  sois 

qu'il  ait  qu'il  soit 

que  nous  ayons  que  nous  soyons 

que  vous  ayee  que  vous  soyez 

qu'ils  aient  qu'ils  soient 
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9.  Imparfait  du  Subjonctlf.  —  To  form  the  imperfect 
subjunctive,  the  following  endings  are  added  in  proper  order 
to  the  second  person  singular  of  the  past  definite:  se^  ses,  /, 
sionSy  siezy  sent.     Thus, 


tu  donnas 


que  je  donnasse,  que  nous  donnassions 
que  tu  donnasses,  que  vous  donnassiez 


tu  finis 


tu  vins 


qu*il   donnat, 

que  je  finisse, 
que  tu  finisses, 
qu'il  finit, 

que  je  vinsse, 
que  tu  vinsses, 
qu'il  Vint, 


qu41s  donnassent 

que  nous  finissions 
que  vous  finissiez 
qu'ils  finissent 

que  nous  vinssions 
que  vous  vinssiez 
qu'ils  vinssent 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  third  person  singular  the  s 
disappears,  to  be  replaced  by  a  circumflex  accent. 

10.  Temps  Composes. —All  compound  tenses  are 
made  by  conjugating  the  auxiliaries  avoir  or  Hre^  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  the  past  participle  of  the  verb.  In  the  Table 
of  Irregular  Verbs  the  past  participle  of  all  verbs  is  given, 
so  that  all  compound  tenses  may  be  easily  formed. 

1 1  •  Participe  Present.  —  The  present  participle  always 
ends  in  anty  and  may  be  formed  from  the  first  person  plural 
of  the  present  by  changing  mis  into  ant.     Thus, 

{mangeonSy  mangeant 
finissons,  finissant 

The"  >present  participle,  the  third  person  plural  of  the 
present  indicative,  the  imperfect  indicative,  and  the  present 
subjunctive,  ordinarily  have  the  same  root;  consequently, 
when  one  of  these  forms  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  the 
others.  The  identity  of  the  root  in  these  four  tenses  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  all  have  endings  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
and  consequently,  the  original  roots  must  be  modified  in 
the  same  manner  before  being  joined  to  their  respective 
endings. 
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ANOTHER  THEORY  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  TENSES 

12.  Most  gjammarians  give  another  theory  of  the  forma- 
tion of  tenses  which  differs  slightly  from  that  just  given.  As 
this  method  is  the  one  followed  in  colleges  and  required  for 
entrance  examination  in  French,  we  feel  obliged  to  give 
it  here: 

The  tenses  of  a  verb  are  divided  into  primitive  (or principal) 
and  derivative.  The  pplmltlve  tenses  are  those  that  serve 
to  form  derivative  tenses.  Of  course,  this  division  is 
purely  artificial,  for  it  is  not  true  that  the  primitive  tenses 
actually  served  to  form  the  others. 

The  primitive  tenses,  or  principal  parts,  of  a  verb  are  five 
in  number:  the  infinitive^  the  present  participle,  the  first  person 
Present  indicative,  the  Past  definite,  and  the  Past  participle. 

From  the  infinitive  are  formed  two  tenses:  (a)  The  future 
by  changing  r,  oir,  or  re  into  rai,  ras,  ra,  rons,  rez,  rant, 
(b)  The  present  conditional  by  changing  r,  oir,  or  re  into 
raiSf  rais,  rait,  rions,  riez,  raient. 

From  the  present  participle,  three  tenses  are  formed: 
(a)  The  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  by  changing a;f/  into 
ans,  ez,  ent.  {b)  The  imperfect  indicative  by  changing  ant 
into  aiSy  ais,  ait,  ions,  iez,  aient.  (^ )  The  present  subjunc- 
tive by  changing  ant  into  e,  es,  e,  ions,  iez,  ent. 

From  the  present  indicative,  the  imperative  is  formed  by  the 
suppression  of  the  pronoun  subjects,  and  by  the  suppression 
of  s  of  the  second  person  singular  of  the  verbs  of  the  first 
conjugation. 

From  the  past  definite,  the  imperfect  subjunctive  is  formed 
by  changing  ai  into  asse,  etc.  for  the  first  conjugation;  and 
by  the  addition  of  se,  etc.  in  the  three  other  conjugations. 

From  the  past  participle  all  compound  tenses  are  formed 
by  the  addition  of  the  auxiliary  avoir  or  Hre. 
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13.    The  principal  parts  of  a  verb  are  best  tabulated  as 
illustrated  below: 


PRINCIPAIj   PABT8   OF  A  VERB 


Infinitive 

Present 
Participle 

Present  Indicative 

Past  Definite 

Past 
Participle 

donner 

donnant 

je  donne 

je  donnai 

donn6 

vivre 

vivant 

je  vis 

je  v6cus 

v6cu 

devenir 

devenant 

je  deviens 

je  devins 

devenu 

recevoir 

recevant 

je  resois 

je  re^us 

re9u 

retenir 

retenant 

je  retiens 

je  retins 

retena 

mourir 

mottrant 

je  meurs 

je  motinis 

mort 

aller 

allant 

je  vais 

j'aUai 

all6 

LIST    OF    IRREGULAR    VERBS 

14.  A  simple  verb  may  be  used  to  form  a  compound 
verb  by  the  addition  of  a  prefix.  Thus,  from  courir,  for 
example,  have  been  formed  accourir^  cancaurir,  discourir^ 
parcaurir,  etc.  A  compound  verb  is  generally  conjugated 
like  the  simple  verb  from  which  it  has  been  formed;  there- 
fore, the  conjugation  of  simple  verbs  only,  printed  in  heavy 
type,  has  been  given  in  the  Table  of  Irregular  Verbs  which 
follows  this  list. 


absoudre,  ioadsolvf  [like  r6sotidre, 
except  past  participle,  absous 
{fn.)t  absoute(/.)] 
s*abstenir,  io  abstain  (like  venir) 
abstraire,  to  abstract  (like  traire) 
accourir,  to  run  to  (like  courir) 
SLCcroitre,  to  increase  (like  paraitre) 
accueillir,  to  welcome  (like  cueillir) 
acqu^rir,  to  acquire 
adjoindre,  to  adjoin  (like  craindre) 
advenir,  to  befall  (like  venir) 
admettre,  to  admit  (like  xnettre) 
aller,  to  go 

apparaitre,  to  a/>/^ar  (like  paraitre) 
appartenir,  to  belong  (like  venir) 


apprendre,  to  learn  (like  prendre) 
assaillir,  to  assail  (like  cueillir  ex- 
cept the  future:  j'assaillirai) 
asseoir,  to  sit 

astreindre ,  to  compel  ( like  craindre) 
atteindre,  to  re<uh  (like  craindre) 
battre,  to  beat 
boire,  to  drink 
bouiUir,  to  boil 
ceindre,  to  gird{\\\ie  craindre) 
circonscrire,  to  circumscribe  (like 

dcrire) 
commettre,  to  commit  (like  mettre) 
comparaitre,    to    appear  (like 
paraitre) 
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complaire,  to  please  (like  plaire) 
comprendre,    to   understand  (like 

prendre) 
compromettre,  to  compromise  {Wke 

mettre) 
conclure,  to  conclude 
concourir,  to  concur  {like  courir) 
conduire^  to  lead 
con  fire,  to  preserve 
conjoiDdre,  to  unite  (like  joindre) 
connaitre,  to  know  (like  paraitre) 
conqa^rir,     to   conquer  (like 

acqii6rir) 
construire,  to  build  (like  conduire) 
contenir,  to  contain  (like  venir) 
contraindre,     to    constrain    (like 

craindre) 
contredire,  to  contradict  (like  dire, 

except   in   the  present:  vous 

contredisez) 
contrefaire,    to    counterfeit   (like 

faire) 
convenir,  to  agree  (like  venir) 
coudre,  to  sew 
courir,  to  run 
couvrir,  to  caver  (like  onvrir) 
craindre,  to  fear 
croire,  to  believe 
croitre,  to  gyvwXHke  paraitre) 
cueillir,  to  gather 
caire,  to  cook  (like  conduire) 
d&onvrir,  to  discover  (like  omwtit) 
dtoiie,  to  describe  (like  ^rire) 
d^croitre,  to  decrease  (like paraitre) 
se  d^dire,  to  retract  (like  dire) 
d^duire,  to  deduct  (like  conduire) 
d^faiUir,  to  faint  (like  assaillir) 
d6faire,  to  undo  (like  faire) 
d^mentir,  to  belie  (like  partir) 
se  d^mettre,    to   dismiss  (like 

mettre) 
d^peindre,  to  depict  (like  craindre) 
d^laire,  to  displease  (like  plaire) 
desservir,  to  remove  (like  partir) 
d^teindre,  to  fade  (like  craindre) 


d^tenir,  to  detain  (like  venir) 
d^truire,  to  destroy  (like  conduire) 
devenir,  to  become  (like  venir) 
d^v^tir,  to  undress  (like  v6tir) 
dire,  to  tell 

discourir,  to  discourse  (like  courir) 
disjoindre,  todisjoin  (like  craindre) 
disparaitre,  to  disappear  (like 

paraitre) 
dissoudre,  to  dissolve  [like  r6sou- 
dre,   except   past    participle, 
dissous  (mi.),  dissoute  (/.)] 
distraire,  to  divert  (like  traire) 
dormir,  to  sleep  (like  partir) 
dconduire,  to  dismiss  (like  con- 
duire) 
6crire,  to  write 
41ire,  to  elect  (like  lire) 
6mettre,  to  emit  (like  mettre) 
^mouvoir,  to  affect  (like  mouvoir) 
encourir,  to  incur  (like  courir) 
endormir,   to  put   to  sleep   (like 

partir) 
enduire,  to  coat  (like  conduire) 
enfreindre,  to  infringe  (like  crain- 
dre) 
s'enfuir,  to  flee  (like  fuir) 
s'enqu^rir,   to   inquire   (like    ac- 

qu6rir) 
s'ensuivre,  to  result  (like  suivre) 
entreprendre,    to   undertake  (like 

prendre) 
s'entretenir,  to  converse  (like  venir) 
envoyer,  to  send 
6teindre,  to  extinguish  (like  crain- 
dre) 
extraire,  to  extract  (like  traire) 
exclure,  to  exclude  (like  conclure) 
faillir,  to  fail 
faire,  to  make 
falloir,  to  be  necessary 
feindre,  to  feign  (like  craindre) 
fuir,  to  flee 

inscrire,  to  inscribe  (like  6crire) 
induire,  to  induce  (like  conduire) 
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instruire,   to  instruct   (like   con- 

duire) 
interdire,  to  interdict  (like  dire, 

except   in   the  present:  vous 

interdisez) 
intervenir,  to  intervene  (like  venir) 
introduire,  to  introduce  (like  con- 

duire) 
joindre,  to  join  (like  craindre) 
lire,  to  read 

luire,  to  shine  (like  conduire) 
maintenir,  to  maintain  (like  venir) 
maadlre,  to  curse 
mdconnaitre,  to  ignore  (like  paraf- 

tre) 
m6dire,  to  slander  {MVe  dire,  except 

in  the  present:  vous  m^disez) 
mentir,  to  lie  (like  partir) 
se'  m^prendre,  to  be  mistaken  (like 

prendre) 
mettre,  to  put 
moudre,  to  grind 
mourlr,  to  die 
mouvo^r,  to  move 
naltre,  to  be  bom 
nuire,  to  harm  (like  conduire) 
obtenir,  to  obtain  (like  venir) 
offrir,  to  offer  (like  ouvrir) 
omettre,  to  omit  (like  mettre) 
ouvrir,  to  open 
paitre,  to  graze  (like  paraitre.    No 

past  definite,  subjunctive  im- 
perfect, and  past  participle) 
paraitre,  to  appear 
partir,  to  depart 
peindre,  to  paint  (like  craindre) 
permettre,  to  permit  (like  mettre) 
plaindre,  to  pity  (like  craindre) 
se    plaindre,    to    complain    (like 

craindre) 
plalre,  to  please 
pleuvolr,  to  rain 
poindre,  to  dawn  (like  craindre) 
poursuivre,  to  pursue  (like  suivre) 


pourvoir,   to  provide   (like  voir, 
except  in  the  past  definite:  Je 
pourvus;     future:     Je    pour- 
voirai) 
pouvolr,  to  be  able 
pr6dire,  to  predict  (like  dire,  ex- 
cept vous  pr^disez) 
prendre,  to  take 
prescrire,  to  prescribe  (like  6crire) 
pr6valoir,  to  prevail  (like  valoir, 
except  in  the  subjunctive  pres- 
ent: que  je  pr^vale) 
pr6venir,  to  prevent  (like  venir) 
pr6voir,  to  foresee  (like  voir,  ex- 
cept the  future:  Je  pr6voirai) 
produire,  toproduce  (likeconduire) 
promettre,  to  promise  (like  mettre) 
proscrire,  to  proscribe  (like  6crire) 
provenir,  to  proceed  (like  venir) 
reconduire,  to  reconduct  (like  con- 
duire) 
refaire,  to  do  again  (like  faire) 
recoudre,    to   sew   again    (like 

coudre) 
recouvrir,  to  recover  (like  ouvrir) 
recueillir,  to  collect  (like  cueillir) 
redire,  to  tell  again  (like  dire) 
r^duire,  to  reduce  (like  conduire) 
rejoindre,  to  rejoin  (like  craindre) 
relire,  to  read  again  (like  lire) 
reluire,  to  glitter  (like  conduire) 
remettre,  to  remit  (like  mettre) 
renaitre,  to  revive  (like  naitre) 
reparaitre,  to  reappear  (like  parai- 
tre) 
repeindre,    to   paint   again    (like 

craindre) 
se  repentir,  to  repent  (like  partir) 
reprendre,  to  retake  (like  prendre  J 
reproduire,  to  reproduce  (like  con- 
duire) 
r^soudre,  to  resolve 
restreindre,  to  restrict  (like  crain- 
dre) 
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retenir,  to  detain  (like  venir) 
revenir,  to  come  back  (like  venir) 
revStir,  to  clothe  (like  vdtir) 
revivre,  to  revive  (like  vivre) 
revoir,  to  see  again  (like  voir) 
rire,  to  laugh 

satisCaire,  to  satisfy  (like  faire) 
savolr,  to  know 
secoarir,  to  succor  (like  courir) 
s6duire,  to  seduce  (like  conduire) 
sentir,  to  feel  (like  partir) 
servir,  to  server  (like  partir) 
sortir,  to  go  out  (like  partir) 
souffrir,  to  suffer  (like  ouvrir) 
soamettre,  to  submit  (like  mettre) 
soarire,  to  smile  (like  rire) 
souscrire,  to  subscribe  (like  dcrire) 
soustraire,  to  subtract  (like  traire) 
soutenir,  to  sustain  (like  venir) 
se   souvenir,    to    remember   (like 

venir) 
subvenir,  to  assist  (like  venir) 
suffire,  /£7  suffice  (like  conduire) 
salvre,  to  follow 


surfaire,  to  overcharge  (like  faire) 

surprendre,  to  surprise  (like  pren- 
dre) 

survenir,  to  supervene  (like  venir) 

survivre,  to  survive  (like  vivre) 

taire,  to  keep  silent  (like  plaire) 

teindre,  to  dye  (like  craindre) 

tenir,  to  hold  (like  venir) 

traduire,  to  translate  (like  con- 
duire) 

traire,  to  milk 

transcrire,  to  transcribe  (like 
6crire) 

transmettre,  to  transmit  (like 
mettre) 

tressaillir,  to  start  (like  assaillir) 

vaincre,  to  vanquish 

valoir,  to  be  worth 

venir,  to  come 

T^tlr,  to  clothe 

vivre,  to  live 

voir,   to  see 

vouloir,  to  be  willing 


TABIiE    OP    IRREGULAR    VERBS 


Infinitivb 
Future  and  Conditional 

• 

Present  Indicative 
Imperfect,  no  Excep- 
tion 
Present  Participle 
Exception:  sachant. 
Present  Participle  of 
savoir 

Present 
subjcnctivb 

Past 

Participle 

All  Compound 

Tenses 

Past  Defikitb 

Imperfect 

Subjunctive 

Infinitive 

Irreffular 
Future 

Present  Indicative 

Irregular  Present 
Subjunctive 

Past 
Participle 

Past  Definite 

acqu^rir 

j'acquerrai 

r  j'acquiers 
nous  acau^rons 
I  ils  acquierent 

acquis 

j 'acquis 

aller 

j'irai 

ne  vais 

tu  vas 
'  il  va 

nous  allons 
I  ils  vont 

que  j'aille 

aX\€ 

j'aUai 

asseoir 

j'assi^rai 

rj'assieds 
Vnous  asseyons 

assis 

j'assis 

battre 

r  je  bats 

I  nous  battons 

battu 

je  battis 

boire 

r  je  bois 
nous  buvons 
I  ils  boivent 

bn 

je  bus 

boalUir 

r  je  bous 
Vnous  bouillons 

bouiUi 

je  bouiUIs 

conclure 

r  je  conclus 
Vnous  concluons 

conclu 

je  conclus 

eondulre 

r  je  conduis 

V  nous  conduisons 

conduit 

je  conduisis 

conflre 

f  je  confis 

I  nous  confisons 

confit 

je  confis 

coudre 

r  je  couds 

I  nous  cousons 

cousu 

je  cousis 

courlr 

je  courrai 

f  je  cours 

I  nous  courons 

couru 

je  counis 

craiiidre 

f  je  crains 

I  nous  craignons 

craint 

je  cra:gn".j 

cpolre 

f  je  crois 
nous  croyons 
I  ils  croient 

• 

cm 

je  crus 

cuelUlr 

je  cuillerai 

f  je  cueille 

I  nous  cueillons 

cueilH 

je  cueillis 

dire 

f  je  dis 
nous  disons 
I  vous  dites 

dit 

je  dis 

6crlre 

• 

rj'6cris 

I  nous  6crivons 

f  j'envoie 

6crit 

j'6crivi8 

envoyer 

j'enverrai 

<  nous  envoyons 
Ij'enverrai 

envoys 

j'envoyai 

TABIiE    OF    IRREGULAR    YKBBH— (Continued) 


IHKIHITIVK 

Future  and  Condltfonal 


InfinitiTe 


falUir 

falre 

falloir 
fulp 

lire 

maudire 
mettre 
moudre 

monrir 

mouToip 

naitre 
ouvrlr 
paraltre 
partir 

plalre 
pleuvoip 

pouvolr 
prendre 


Irreffular 
Future 


je  ferai 


il  faudra 


Present  Indicative 
Imperfect,  mo  Excep- 
tion 
Present  Participle 
Exception:  sacManit 
Present  Participle  of 
satfoir 


Present  Indicative 


r  je  faux 

I  nous  faillons 

{je  fais 
notts  faisons 
vous  faites 


je  mourrai 


je  mouvrai 


{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 


il  pleuvra 
je  pourrai 


ils  font 

il  faut 

je  fuis 
nous  fuyons 
ils  fuient 

je  lis 
nous  lisons 

je  maudis 

nous  maudissons 

je  mets 
nous  mettons 

je  mouds 
nous  moulons 

je  meurs 
nous  mourons 
ils  meurent 

je  meus 
nous  mouvons 
ils  meuvent 

je  nais 

nous  naissons 

j'ouvre 
nous  ouvrons 

je  parais 

nous  paraissons 

je  pars 
nous  partons 

je  plais 
nous  plaisons 


Present 
Subjunctive 


Iireffular  Present 
Subjunctive 


il  pleut 

{je  peux 
nous  pouvons 
ils  peuvent 

{je  prends 
nous  prenons 
ils  prennent 


que  je  fasse 
qu'il  faille 


que  je  puisse 


H  a 

•)  9 
Ai  O  « 


■   Past 
Participle 


failli 

fait 

fallu 
fui 

lu 

maudit 
mis 
moulu 

mort 

mu 

n6 

ouvert 

pani 

parti 

plu 
plu 

pu 
pris 


Past  Definite 
Imperfect 
Subjunctive  . 


Past  Definite 


je  faillis 

je  fis 

il  fallut 
je  fuis 

je  lus 
je  maudis 
je  mis 
je  moulus 

je  mourns 

je  mus 

je  naquis 

j'ouvris 

je  parus 

je  partis 

je  plus 
il  plut 

je  pus 
je  pris 


TABLiE    OF    IRREGUIiAR    VKBBH-{Cofittftufd) 


Infinitive 
Future  and  Conditional 

Present  Indicative 
Imperfect,  no  Excep- 
tion 
Present  Participle 
Exception:  sachant. 
Present  Participle  of 
savoir 

Present 
Subjunctive 

Past 

Participle 

All  Compound 

Tenses 

Past  Definite 

Imperfect 

Subjunctive 

Infinitive 

IrreffuUr 
Future 

Present  Indicative 

Irrefifular  Present 
Subjunctive 

Past 
Participle 

Past  Definite 

• 

r^soudre 
plre 
savoir 
sulvre 

tpalre 

valncre 

valo*.p 

venlr 

Tlvre 
voir 

voulclr 

je  saurai 

je  vaudrai 
je  viendrai 

je  verrai 
je  vondrai 

r  je  rdsous 
Vnous  r6solvons 

f  je  ris 
Inous  rions 

r  je  sais 
inous  Savons 

He  suis 
inous  suivons 

He  trais 
nous  trayons 
I  ils  traient 

He  vaincs 
il  vainc 
Inous  vainquons 

He  vaux 
Inous  valons 

He  viens 
nous  venons 
I  ils  viennent 

He  vets 
inous  vStons 

f  je  vis 
inous  vivons 

He  vois 

-  nous  voyons 

I  ils  voient 

He  veux 
nous  voulons 
I  ils  veulent 

que  je  sache 
que  je  vaille 

que  je  veuille 

r^solu 

• 

n 

su 

suivi 

trait 

vaincu 

valu 

venu 

v6tu 
v6cu 

vu 
voulu 

je  r6solus 
je  ris 
je  sus 
je  suivis 

no  past  Def. 

je  vainquis 

je  valus 

je  vins 

je  vetis 
je  v6cus 

je  vis 
je  vot!ltis 

n 
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YERBES    PA88IF8- PASSIVE    VERBS 

15*     Passive  verbs  are  conjugfated  in  all  their  tenses 

with  the  auxiliary  Hre,     The  active  forms  may  be  changed 

into  the  passive  without  changing  the  sense  of  the  sentence. 

Thus, 

Active 

La  mfere  gronde  Tenfant,  The  mother  scolds  the 

child, 
Le  jardinier   plante  ces   arbres,    The  gardener 

plants  these  trees. 

Passive 

L'enfant  est  grond^  par  la  m^re,  The  child  is 

scolded  by  the  mother, 
Ces  arbres  sont  plant^s  par  le  jardinier,  These 

trees  are  planted  by  the  gardener. 

Notice  that  passive  verbs  take  the  preposition  par  as 
illustrated  above,  but  when  the  passive  form  denotes  a  moral 
action,  the  preposition  de  is  used.     Thus, 

Le  maitre  est  aim6  de  ses  61^ves,  The  teacher  is 

loved  by  his  pupils, 
Ce  monsieur  est  admir^  de  tout  le  monde,  This 

gentleman  is  admired  by  everybody. 

The  passive  is  not  so  extensively  used  in  French  as  in 
English.  The  active  voice,  giving  more  life  to  the  sentence, 
is  generally  preferred.  Many  English  expressions  cannot  be 
rendered  passively  in  French;  instead  the  pronoun  on  must 
be  used  with  the  active  form  of  the  verb.     Thus, 

On  nous  Ta  dit,  We  have  been  told. 

On  Tattend,  He  is  expected. 

On  veut  que  vous  soyez  instruit.  You  are  requested 

•  to  be  educated. 
On  me  prie  de  sortir,  /  am  requested  to  go  out. 
On  vous  trompera,  You  will  be  deceived,  etc. 

A  passive  verb,  being  conjugated  with  Hre,  the  past 
participle  is  treated  as  an  adjective,  and  consequently  agrees 
in  gender  and  number  with  its  subject. 
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MODEL    OF    A    PASSIVE  VERB 

£tre  aim^,  to  be  loved 
Indicatif 

Prisent 

je  suis  aim6,  /  am  loved 

tu  es  aim^,  thou  art  loved 

il  est  aim6,         he  \.    .       , 

elle  est  aim^e,    she\ 

nous  sommes  aim^s,  we  are  loved 

vous  etes  aim6s,  you  are  loved 

ils  sont  aim^s,         1  .,  ,       . 

„  ^    .     ,        )t^  ^^^  loved 

elles  sont  aimees,  J 

Passe  Indifini 

j'ai  6t6  aim£,  I  have  been  loved 

tu  as  ^t6  aim^,  thou  hast  been  loved 

il  a  6t6  aim^,         A^ 

elle  a  6t6  aim^e,   j^^ 

nous  avons  6t^  aim 6s,  zc/^  A<7z^^  been  loved 

vous  avez  6t6  aim^s,  you  have  been  loved 

ils  ont  6t6  aim6s, 

elles  ont  6t6  aimees, 


}Aa5  A^^w  loved 
■ 


\they  have  been  loved 


Imparfait 

j*6tais  aim6,  I  was  loved 

tu  6tais  aim6,  thou  wast  loved 

il  6tait  aim6,  he 

elle  6tait  aim^e,    she^ 

nous  ^tions  aim6s,  we  were  loi>ed 

vous  6tiez  aim^s,  you  were  loved 

ils  6taient  aini6s, 


>  was  loved 


>s,  }'^ 


--      ,^  .     ^    .    ^       .  ,.^^  were  loved 
elles  etaient  aimees, 


Flu  s-que- Par  fait 

j'avais  6t6  aim6,  I  had  been  loved 

tu  avais  etc  aim^,  thou  hadst  been  loved 

il  avait  6te"aim6,  he'X,     .. 

..  i.  x^'     •    r  L  } had  been  loved 

elle  avait  etc  aimee,       shej 

nous  avions  et6  aimes,  we  had  been  loved 

vous  aviez  6te  aimus,  you  had  been  loved 

ils  avaient  6tu  aimes,        1  ^,       ...         ,       , 
,,  •     ^  '^'         '        ) they  had  been  loved 

elles  avaient  etc  aimees,  J 
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Passi  DHini 

je  fus  aim^,  I  was  loved 

tu  fus  aim6,  thou  wast  loved 

il  fut  aim6,         he\         /   t  /i 

elle  fut  aim6e,    she] 

nous  fumes  aim^s,  we  were  loved 

vous  futes  aim6s,  you  were  loved 

ils  furent  aim^s,       1  .,  ,       . 

„     ,        ...        \lhey  were  loved 
elles  furent  aimees,  J 

Passi  Anthieur 

j'eus  h\&  aim^,  I  had  been  loved 

tu  eus  ^t^  aim6,  thou  hadst  been  loved 

il  eut  6t^  aim6,  he 

elle  eut  6t^  aim^e,    she 

nous  eumes  h\&  aim^s,  we  had  been  loved 

vous  eiites  6t6  aim6s,  you  had  been  loved 

ils  eurent  6te  aim^s, 


}Afl^  ^^^«  loved 


„  .  x*^     •    X       •  — ^  ^^  ^^^^  loved 

elles  eurent  ete  aimees, 


^1'^ 


je  serai  aim^,  /  shall  be  loved 

tu  seras  aim^,  thou  wilt  be  loved 

il  sera  aim£,  he 

elle  sera  aim^e,     she 

nous  serons  aim6s,  we  shall  be  loved 

vous  serez  aim^s,  you  will  be  loved 

ils  seront  aim^s. 


Iwill  be  loved 


>s.K 


,,  .     •     ,        ,„^r  will  be  loved 

elles  seront  aimees, 


Futur  AntMeur 

j'aurai  6t6  aim6,  I  shall  have  been  loved 

tu  auras  6t6  aim£,  thou  wilt  have  been  loved 

il  aura  6t6  aim6,  he\     ...  ,         .         ,       . 

,-  z.^     .    if  t   )wt  1 1  have  been  loved 

elle  aura  ete  aimee,     5^^j 

nous  aurons  6t6  aim^s,  7ve  shall  have  been  loved 

vous  aurez  6t6  aim^s,  you  tail  I  have  been  loved 

ils  auront  6te  aim^s, 

elles  auront  6t6  aim^s, 


>/A<y  ?f'i7/  have  been  loved 
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CONDITIONNBZ. 

PrSsent 

je  serais  aim^,  I  should  be  laved 

tu  serais  aim6,  thou  wouldst  be  loved 

il  serait  aim6,  he 

elle  serait  aim6e,     she^ 

nous  serions  aim^s,  we  should  be  laved 

vous  seriez  aim6s,  you  would  be  laved 

ils  seraient  aim^, 


\  would  be  loved 


aimdes,  J 


..  '     ^   '    jL       I  ™^  zvould  be  loved 

elles  seraient  aimees,  J 

Passi 

j'aurais  6t6  aim^,  /should  have  been  loved 

tu  aurais  6t6  aim6,  thou  wouldst  have  been  loved 

il  aurait  6td  aim^,  he\        , .  ,        .        ,       . 

'  would  have  been  laved 


] 


elle  aurait  6t6  aim6e,    she^ 
nous  aurions  ^t6  aim6s,  we  should  have  been  laved 
vous  auriez  £t6  aim6s,  >^(7»  would  have  been  loved 
ils  auraient  ^t6  aim6s, 


..  W 


„  '    s.  JLS.A    •    n       I  — ^j^  would  have  been  loved 

elles  auraient  ete  aimees, 

Imp^ratif 

sois  aim6,  be  loved  (thou) 
soyons  aim6s,  Ut  us  be  laved 
spyez  aim6s,  be  loved  {you) 

SUBJONCTIF 

Prisent 

que  je  sois  aim6,  that  I  may  be  loved 

que  tu  sois  aim6,  that  thau  mayst  be  loved 

qu'il  soit  aim6,  ..    A  he  1  *    /      v 

,  ,,        .^     .    X      that  {    ,    )  may  be  loved 
qu  elle  soit  aimee,  xshe] 

que  nous  soyons  aim^s,  that  we  may  be  loved 

que  vous  soyez  aim6s,  that  you  may  be  loved 

qu'ils  soient  aim6s,       1 .-   ^  ..  .    ,      j 

,  „  .     ^     .    z      )that  they  may  be  loved 

qu  elles  soient  aimees,  J 

Passi 

que  j'aie  hXJk  aim6,  that  I  may  have  been  loved 

que  tu  aies  6t6  aim6,  that  thou  mayst  have  been  laved 

qu'il  ait  6t6  aim6,         .,    Ahe  \  t        x        ,      ^ 

.11      •-.  A^ji     '    A     thati    ,    ) may  have  been  loved 
qu'elle  ait  6t6  aimee,  \she] 

que  nous  ayons  €t^  aim^s,  that  we  may  have  been  laved 
que  vous  ayez  ^t^  aim6s,  that  you  may  have  been  laved 

qu'ils  aient  6t6  aim6s,       1  ,.    . ,.  .        .        ,       . 

»  11        •     *  x*x    •    X      \  that  they  may  have  been  loved 
qu'elles  aient  6te  aim6es  J  ''      '^ 
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Imparfait 

que  je  fusse  aim6,  thai  I  might  be  loved 

^  que  tu  fusses  aim6,  tfiat  thou  might st  be  loved 

qu'il  fftt  aim^,         ..    .  \he  \     .  . ,  .    ,       . 
.11    ^*     •    X-.   thatK    .    }mtght  be  loved 
qu'elle  ffit  aim6e,  {she}     * 

que  nous  fussions  aim6s,  that  we  might  be  loved 

que  vous  fussiez  aim^s,  that  you  might  be  loved 

qn'ils  fu^nt  aimfe        1  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

qu*elles  fussent  aimees,  J  ^      » 

Plus-que-Parfait  ^ 

que  j'eusse  6t6  aim6,  Mo/  I  might  have  been  loved 

que  tu  eusses  6t6  aim^,  Ma/  thou  might  st  have  been  loved 

qu*il  eat  6t6  aim6,         ..    .  \he  1      •  .  -  x.        jl        #      v 
•  «      A^  *.^     .    ^     Mfl/<    ,    \mtght  have  been  loved 
qu'elle  efit  6t6  aim6e,  \she\     * 

que  nous  eussions  ^t^  aimds,  that  we  might  have  been  loved 

que  vous  eussiez  6t6  aim6s,  that  you  might  have  been  loved 

qu'ils  eussent  6td  aim6s,       1  jt  ^  ^t         •  t  j  .        t        ,      j 
y  ,,  <.  z.x    .    X      \  that  they  might  have  been  loved 

qu'elles  eussent  ete  aimees,  J 

Infinitif 
Prisent  Passi 

6tre  aim^,  /^  be  loved  avoir  6t6  aim^,  to  have  been  loved 

Participk 
Prisent  Passi 

6tant  aim6,  dWfi^  loved        ayant  6t^  aim^,  having  been  loved 


VEBBES  BfiriiECTIFS-REFIiEXIVE  VERBS 

16.  Reflexive  verbs  are  verbs  that  throw  backy  or  reflect ^ 
the  action  begun  by  the  subject  upon  the  subject  itself.  The 
subject  of  these  verbs  is  repeated,  in  the  form  of  a  pronoun, 
as  the  object  of  the  verb.     Thus, 

Je  me  blesse,  /  wound  my  self. 
Je  me  lave,  /  wash  myself, 

{a)  Verbs  reflexive  in  English  are  reflexive  also  in  French; 
as,  se  laver^  to  wash  oneself;  se  blesser,  to  wound  oneself. 

(b)  A  verb  reflexive  is  often  used  in  French  to  express 
an  English  passive  form.    Thus, 
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Ce  livre  se  vend  cinq  francs,  This  book  is  sold 
for  five  francs  (literally,  sells  itself), 

Vous  vous  trompez,  You  are  mistaken  (literally, 
you  mistake  yourself) , 

(c)  The  reflexive  form  is  also  used  in  French  to  express 
the  mutual  action  of  several  subjects,  one  upon  another. 
For  example,  lis  se  frappent,  They  are  striking  one  another, 
means  that  each  of  the  persons  ** striking*'  is  also  struck. 
The  form  may  be  used  of  two  or  more  subjects. 

(d)  Finally,  many  reflexive  verbs  in  French  express  a 
simple  verb  in  English.     The  most  important  of  these  are: 


s*abonner  &,  to  subscribe 
s'abstenir,  to  abstain 
s*adresser  a,  to  apply  to 
s'agenouiller,  to  kneel 
s'approcher  de,  to  draw  near 
s'asseoir,  to  sit  down 
s'attendre  ky  to  expect 
s*attrister,  to  grieve 
se  d6barrasser  de,  to  get  rid  of 
se  d6dire,  to  retract 
se  d^pecher,  to  hurry 
s'6crier,  to  exclaim 
s'eflForcer  de,  to  endeavor 
s 'Eloigner  de,  to  go  away  from 
s'emparer  de,  to  seize 
s'empresser  de,  to  hasten 
s*en  aller,  to  go  away 
s'endormir,  to  fall  asleep 
s'enfuir,  to  run  away 
s'enrhumer,  to  catch  cold 
s'6tonner,  to  wonder 
s'entretenir,  to  converse 
s*6vader,  to  escape 
s'^veiller,  to  wake 
s*excuser,  to  apologize 


se  facher,  to  get  angry 

se  fier  k,  to  trust 

se  garder  de,  to  beware 

s'habituer  4,  to  get  accustomed 

s'imaginer,  to  fancy 

se  marier  avec,  to  get  tnarricd 

se  meler  de,  to  meddle  with 

se  moquer  de,  to  make  fun  of 

s'occuper  de,  to  be  busy  about 

se  plaindre,  to  complain 

se  promener,  to  take  a  walk 

se  rappeler,  to  recollect 

se  r6fugier,  to  take  refuge 

se  r6jouir,  to  rejoice 

se  rendre  A,  to  go  to 

se  repentir,  to  repent 

se  reposer,  to  rest 

se  retourner,  to  turn  round 

se  s6parer,  to  part 

se  souvenir,  to  remember 

se  taire,  to  be  silent 

se  tenir  debout,  to  stand  up 

se  trouver  mal,  to  faint 

se  vanter,  to  boast 

se  venger,  to  avenge 


Reflexive  verbs  are  conjugated  according  to  the  model  of 
the  conjugation  to  which  they  belong,  except  that  in  com- 
pound tenses  they  take  etre  instead  of  avoir. 

When  the  second  personal  pronoun  is  a  direct  object  of  the 
verb  reflected,  the  past  participle  agrees  with  it  in  gender 
and  number. 
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MODEL    OF   THE    CONJUGATION    OF    A    REFI^XITE    VERB 

Se  laver,  to  wash  oneself 
Indicatif 

Prisent 

je  me  lave,  /  wash  myself 
tu  te  laves,  thou  washst  thyself 
il  se  lave,      he  \        ,      \ himself 
elle  se  lave,  shey  \ herself 

nous  nous  lavons,  we  wash  ourselves 
vous  vous  lavez,  you  wash  yourselves 
ils  se  lavent,      1  ., 


,         ^  ,  -,.v^  wash  themselves 
elles  se  lavent, 


Passi  IndHini 

je  me  suis  lav6,  /  have  washed  myself 

tu  t'es  lav6,  thou  hast  washed  thyself 

il  s*est  lav6,        ^  \u  u  jf himself 

elle  s'est  lav6e,  shej  [herself 

nous  nous  sommes  lav6s,  we  have  washed  ourselves 

vous  vous  6tes  lav^s,  you  have  washed  yourselves 

ils  se  sont  lav^, 


,}tHey 


^  ,     .      , ^  have  washed  themselves 

elles  se  sont  lavees 


Imparfait 

je  me  lavais,  /  was  washing  myself 
tu  te  lavais,  thou  wast  washing  thyself 
il  se  lavait,       he  \  ,.      \  himself 

elle  se  lavait,  she\  \herself 

nous  nous  lavions,  we  were  washing  ourselves 
vous  vous  laviez,  you  were  washing  yourselves 
ils  se  lavaient, 
elles  se  lavaient, 


\they  were  washing  themselves 


Plus-que-Parfait 

je  m'6tais  lav6,  I  had  washed  myself 
tu  t*6tais  lav6,  thou  hast  washed  thyself 

il  s*6tait  lav6,         ^^  \h  H        h  A^^^^^^^^ 

elle  s'6tait  lav6e,  she\  \herself 

nous  nous  dtions  lav6s,  we  had  washed  ourselves 

vous  vous  6tiez  lav^s,  you  had  zvashed  yourselves 

ils  s'6taient  lav^s        1 

„       ,,^  .    ^  ,    '.      ) they  had  washed  themselves 
elles  s'etaient  lav6es,J 
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Imparfait 

que  je  me  lavasse,  that  I  might  wash  myself 

que  tu  te  lavasses,  that  thou  mightst  wash  thyself 

qu'il  se  lavftt,       that  he  \     .  .  .{himself 

qu'elle  se  lav&t,  that  she]     ^  {herself 

que  nous  nous  lavassions,  that  we  might  wash  ourselves 

que  vous  vous  lavassiez,  that  you  might  wash  yourselves 

^  ,  „         ,  \    \that  they  might  wash  themselves 

qu*ellesselavassent,  J 

Plus-que- Par  fait 

que  je  me  fusse  lav6,  that  I  might  have  welshed  myself 

que  tu  te  fusses  lav6,  that  thou  mightst  have  washed  thyself 

quMl  se  ffit  lav6,         that  he  \     .  ,.  ,  .    A  himself 

.  „         *«i^  *     ^      ^M.  ^    L  }mtght  have  washedi  .        ,, 
qu*elle  se  fiit  lav6e.  that  she}     *  {herself 

que  nous  nous  fussions  lavds,  that  we  might  have  washed  ourselves 

que  vous  vous  fussiez  lav^,  that  you  might  have  washed  yourselves 

,  .,  .         ^  ,   \       \that  they  might  have  washed  themselves 

qu'elles  se  fussent  lavees,  J 

INFINITIF 

PrSsent  Passi 

se  laver,  to  wash  oneself       s'6tre  lav6,  to  have  washed  oneself 


'  Participb 

f^isent 

s'^tant  lav^,  having  washed  oneself 


Pdssi 
6t6  lav6,  have  washed 


17.  The  interrogative-affirmative  is  formed  according  to 
the  rule  given  for  other  verbs;  that  is,  by  putting  the  pronoun 
subject  of  the  affirmative  sentence  after  the  verb  in  a  simple 
tense,  but  after  the  auxiliary  in  a  compoimd  tense,  the  order 
of  the  other  words  remaining  unchanged.     Thus, 


Affirm  ATFVB 

tu  te  laves 

11  se  levera 

vous  vous  Stes  promen^s 

lis  se  sont  tromp^s 


iNTERROGATIVB-AFFIRMATrVB 

te  laves-tu? 

se  l^vera-t-11? 

vous  etes-vous  promente? 

se  sont-lls  tromp^? 


The  interrogative  negative  is  formed  by  putting  the 
pronoun  subject  of  a  negative  sentence  after  the  verb  in  a 
simple  tense,  but  after  the  auxiliary  in  a  compound  tense,  the 
ord^r  of  the  other  words  remaining  unchanged.     Thus, 
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Nkgativb  Intbrrogativb-Nbgattvb 

ta  ne  te  laves  pas  ne  te  laves-tu  pas? 

11  ne  se  levera  pas  ne  se  l^vera-t-11  pas? 

vous  ne  vous  %tes  pas  tromp^  ne  vous  Stes-vous  pas  tromp^s? 

lis  ne  s'^taient  pas  tromp^         ne  s'6taient-lls  pas  tromp^s? 

For  euphony,  est-ce-gtu  is  used  in  the  interrogative  form, 

especially  in  the  first  person  singular  as  with  other  verbs. 

Thus, 

Est-ce-que  je  me  prom^ne? 

Est-ce-que  je  me  Ifeve? 

This  est-ce-que  may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
English  do  or  did  used  in  questions. 

18.  In  the  imperative  of  reflexive  verbs,  the  pronominal 
object  is  expressed  and  is  placed  after  the  verb  if  the 
imperative  is  affirmative;  but  before  the  verb,  if  the  imper- 
ative is  negative.     Thus, 

AjFFIRMATFVK  NSGATrVB 

16ve-tol  ne  te  Idve  pas 

promenons-nous  ne  nous  promenons  pas 

lavez-vous  ne  vous  lavez  pas 


VEKBE8  IMPERSONNEIiS- IMPERSONAL  VERBS 

19.  There  are,  in  French,  a  certain  number  of  verbs  that 
express  an  action  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  deter- 
minate person  as  a  subject.  Thus,  neiger^  to  snow,  pleuvoir^ 
to  rain,  which  express  certain  phenomena  of  nature.  Those 
verbs  th.at  express  an  action  that  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
person  are  called,  for  this  reason,  verbes  impersonnels, 
impersonal  verbs.  They  are  conjugated  in  the  third  person 
singular  only,  and  are  preceded  by  the  pronoun  //.  Their 
inflection  is  like  that  of  the  verbs  of  the  conjugation  to 
which  they  belong.     The  most  important  are: 

geler,  to  freeze  neiger,  to  snow 

d6geler,  to  thaw  pleuvoir,  to  rain 

g;r61er,  to  hail  tonner,  to  thunder 
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Many  other  verbs  may  be  used  impersonally  with  il  as 
their  subject.     Thus, 

il  suffit,  //  is  sufficient 

il  parait,  it  appears 

il  semble,  it  seems 

il  importe,  it  is  of  consequence 

il  s'agit,  the  question  is 

Falloir^  to  be  necessary,  is  impersonally  used  in  French 
as  an  equivalent  of  the  Engflish  must.     Thus, 

II  faut  qu41  travaille,  He  must  work, 

II  faudra  que  vous  lisiez.  You  will  he  obliged  to  read. 

II  lui  f allait  partir,  He  had  to  go. 

MODEL.    OF    AN    IMPERSONAIi    VERB 
Pleuvolr,  to  rain 

Indicatif 
Prisent  PassS  ItuUfini 

il  pleut,  it  rains  il  a  plu,  it  has  rained 

Imparfaii  Plus-que-Parfait 

il  pleuvait,  it  was  raining  il  avait  plu,  it  had  rained 

Passi  DSfini  Passi  AntMeur 

il  plut,  it  rained  il  eut  plu,  it  had  rained 

Futur  Futur  AntMeur 

11  pleuvra,  it  will  rain  il  aura  plu,  it  will  have  rained 

CONDmONNKL 

Present  Passi 

il  pleuvrait,  it  would  rain  il  aurait  plu,  it  would  have  rained 

Imp^ratif 

The  imperative  having  no  third  person,  an  impersonal  verb  can  con- 
sequently have  no  imperative. 

SUBJONCTIF 

Prisent  Passi 

qu'il  pleuve,  that  it  may  rain  qu'il   ait    plu,  that  it  may   have 

rained 

Imparfait  Plus-gue-Parfait 

qu'il  pl^t,  that  it  might  rain  qu*il  efit  plu,  that  it  might  have 

rained 
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Infinitif 
PrSsent  Passi 

pleuvoir,  to  rain  avoir  plu,  to  have  rained 

Participb 
Prhent  PassS 

pletivant  plu,  rained 

20.  Y  Avoir. —The  English  expressions  there  is  and 
there  are,  are  translated  in  French  by  avoir  with  the  adverb  y, 
there,  preceding.     Thus, 

il  y  a,  there  is,  or  are 

il  y  avait,  there  was 

il  y  eut,  there  was 

il  y  aura,  there  will  be 

il  y  aurait,  there  would  be 

qu'il  y  ait,  that  there  may  be 

qu41  y  eut,  that  there  might  be 

il  y  a  eu,  there  has  been 

il  y  avait  eu,  there  had  been 

il  y  eut  eu,  there  had  been 

il  y  aura  eu,  there  will  have  been 

il  y  aurait  eu,  there  would  have  been 

qu*il  y  ait  eu,  that  there  may  have  been 

qu'il  y  eut  eu,  that  there  might  have  been 

Note.— //>  a  has  been  g^ven  as  the  equivalent  of  there  is  or  there 
are;  and  void,  voilit  have  also  been  translated,  respectively,  by  here  is 
or  here  are  and  there  is  or  there  are.  These  phrases  are,  however,  used 
differently.  The  first  part,  voi,  of  void  and  voilit  comes  from  voir, 
to  see;«the  second  part,  ri  (abbreviation  of  id)  and  AJ,  mean,  respect- 
ively, here  and  there.  Their  literal  meanings  are  then,  see  here 
and  see  there.  They  refer  to  objects  that  are  in  sight  and  may  be 
pointed  out;  but  il  y  a  is  used  in  stating  a  fact.     Thus, 

II  y  a  huit   chambres    dans   notre   maison,  There  are 

Hght  rooms  in  our  house, 
II  y  a  beaucoup  de  monde  dans  cet  hdtel,    Tliere  are 

many  guests  in  this  hotel. 
Lisez;  voici  des  joumaux,  Read;  here  are  newspapers, 
Bcrivez,  voil&  une  plume.  Write;  there  is  a  pen. 
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PABTICIPE  -  PARTICIPLE 

21.  Lie  Partlclpe.  —  The  participle,  so  called  because 
it  participates  in  the  nature  of  a  verb  and  an  adjective,  is  a 
word  derived  from  a  verb.  It  shares  in  the  nature  of  a  verb 
in  that  it  possesses  the  same  fundamental  signification  and 
may  take  a  direct  object;  and  it  has  the  nature  of  an 
adjective  in  that  it  may  qualify  a  noun.  In  this  double 
role,  the  participle  sometimes  resembles  a  verb  more  than 
it  does  an  adjective;  at  other  times  it  has  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  adjective.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
participle  is  said  to  be  in  the  verbal  form,  and  is  then 
invariable;  but  in  most  cases  of  the  second  instance,  its 
form  changes  so  as  to  agree  in  gender  and  number  with  the 
noun  it  modifies;  it  is  then  said  to  be  a  verbal  adjective, 

22.  Partlelpes,  Present  et  Pa886.— There  are  two 
kinds  of  participles:  the  participe  prSsent,  present  participle, 
and  the  participe  passS,  past  participle. 

23.  Participe  Present. —The  term  present  participle 
is  defective,  because  the  so-called  present  participle  does  not 
necessarily  refer  to  present  time.  It  may  refer  to  past, 
present,  or  future  time,  according  to  the  tense  of  the  verb 
with  which'  it  is  associated  in  the  sentence.  Perhaps  a 
better  term  would  be  participe  actif.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  the  expression  des  enfants  riafit,  children  laughing,  no 
more  notion  of  the  time  is  conveyed  than  of  the  degree, 
place,  or  manner  of  their  laughter.  Observe,  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences,  how  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  participle 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  tense  of  the  verb: 
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a  « 


Je  m'instnxis    en    .-rsar.?.  /  iorrw    fj 

En  Hsant  hier,  je  rae  scds  iia»' l  jF  i 

yesUrday,  I  Ujirmei, 

En  Hsant  deiraH  x  =^  ciscrir-2:.  ^7 
totmorm.  I sk^'.l  zizer:  wnse  /. 

Every  present 


24.    Adjectif  Verbal.  — 

ent  participle  becorces    pn= 

participial  diaracter  and  sc<::: 

is  then  called  a 

participle,  the  verbal 

verbs  in  which  the  mmt  is  ciian^ed 

acjees  in  gender  and 

present  participle  never 

Any  word  ending  in  mmt 
that  of  an  acticm,  is  a  present 
ant  whose  most  prominent 
quality  or  qnalificatioa,  is  a 


1-T 


^Jm-m^i  mA^  >    »    «    ■■  »  »  aI 


T     _-. 


»!  ac^cctiTe 

:h  the  n^.'iz:  it  qzilif  e>;    the 


lO 


ini'St  pr->r:ii=€ct  concept  is 
t:cfp!e:  any  word  ending  in 
feature,  or  functioa,  is  that  of 
1  adjective.     Thus. 


Ces  messieurs  arrivaiit  de  bonne  henre,  enrent 
les  meillenres  places,  Tlktst  gmiUwun^  arriz^- 
ing  early,  had  ike  best  places. 

II  voyagea  longtemps.  vlsltaiit  tonte  rEorope, 
He  traveled  a  lamg  tiwu,  visiting  all  Europe. 

Verbal  Adjectivb 

Ces  dames  sont  tres  obll^eantes,  TJiese  ladies 
are  very  obliging. 

II  fant  prendre  garde  anx  eaux  dormantes. 
You  must  beware  of  stagnant  waters. 

The  present  participle  is  often  preceded  by  the  preposition 
en^  and,  in  such  cases,  it  marks  the  simultaneity  of  the  two 
events,  or  actions,  described  by  the  participle  and  the  verb 
of  the  sentence  or  clause  in  which  the  two  stand.     Thus, 

II  lit  en  se  promenant.  He  reads  while  walking. 
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25.  Differences  In  the  Spelllnsr  of  Certain  Pres- 
ent Participles  and  Their  Corresponding  Verbal 
Adjectives. —  1.  While  the  present  participle  ends  in  ant 
in  the  following  words,  the  verbal  adjective  ends  in  eni: 


Prhsbnt  Participle 

adh^rant,  adhering 
affluant,  gathering 
diff^rant,  differing 
divergeant,  diverging 
6quivalant»  being  equivalent 
excellant,  excelling 
expddiant,  expediting 
n^gligeant,  neglecting 
pr6c6dant,  preceding 
pr6sidant,  presiding 
r^sidant,  residing 
vioiant,  violating 


Verbal  Adjbctivb 

adherent,  adherent 
affluent,  affluent 
diflF6rent,  different 
divergent  j  divergent 
Equivalent,  equivalent 
excellent,  excellent 
expedient,  expedient 
negligent,  negligent 
pr^cEdent,  precedent 
pr^ident,  president 
resident,  resident 
violent,  violent 


2.     The  following  end  in  ««/,  but  differ  in  the  final  con- 
sonant of  the  stem: 


Present  Participle 

convainquant,  convincing  • 
extravaguant,  exaggerating 
fabriquant,  manufacturing 
fatiguant,  fatiguing 
intriguant,  intriguing 
suffoquant,  suffocating 
vaquant,  vacating 


Verbal  Adjbctivb 

convaincant,  convincing 
extravagant,  extravagant 
fabricant,  manufacturing 
fatigant,  fatiguing 
intrigant,  intriguing 
suffocant,  choking 
vacant,  vacant 


26.     Lie  Partioipe  I^a886.  —  The  imst  participle  has 

been  said  to  express  past  time  with  reference  to  the  verb  of 
the  sentence  or  clause  in  which  it  stands,  but  the  term  is  defec- 
tive because  the  past  participle  does  not  necessarily  express 
such  time.  It  sometimes  represents  mere  passive  action  and 
might  perhaps  have  been  better  termed  the  parti clpe  passif . 
Unlike  the  present  participle  the  past  participle  may  be 
either  variable  or  invariable  in  form,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  nice  distinctions  governing  its  agreement 
with  nouns  will  be  discussed  under  Syntax. 
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L'ARTICLE-THE  ARTICLE 

1.  Wliat  the  Articles  Are.  —The  articles  are  peculiar 
adjectives  and  are  the  most  common  words  in  a  langfuagfe. 
Formerly  they  were  classed  as  a  separate  part  of  speech, 
but  grammarians  are  now  generally  agreed  that  they  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  adjectives  and  consequently 
classify  them  as  such.  For  purposes  of  reference  and  con- 
venience, however,  they  are  treated  in  this  work  as  a 
separate  part  of  speech.  The  work  that  the  article  does  in 
the  sentence,  is  to  limit  or  extaid  the  sense  of  the  noun 
with  which  it  is  used. 

2.  The  Articles.  —  The  French  language,  like  the  English, 
has  two  articles;  namely,  le,  they  and  un,  a  or  an.  The 
article  le  was  derived  from  the  old  Latin  pronoun  ille,  ilia, 
illud.  The  article  un  has  much  of  the  sense  of  the  numeral 
un  and  probably  owes  its  existence  to  the  frequent  use  of 
that  numeral.  Both  le  and  un  are  inflected  so  as  to  agree 
with  the  nouns  with  which  they  are  used  in  number  and  in 
gender.     Thus, 

Singular  Plural 

masculine,  le  les 

feminine^    la  les 

masculine^  un  — 

feminine^    une  — 

Observe  the  following  examples:  le  ptre,  le  frtre;  la  mtrey 
la  sotur;  les  ptres^  les  nitres;  un  ptrey  un  frtre;  une  mtre,  une 
sctur. 

For  notice  of  copyright ^  see  page  immediately  following  the  title  Page 
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For  euphony,  the  e  of  le  and  the  a  of  la  are  elided  and 
replaced  by  an  apostrophe  whenever  the  next  word  beg^ins 
with  a  vowel  or  h  mute.     Thus, 

rhonneur,  for  le  honneur 
Tame,  for  la  ame 

3.  The  Partitive  Article. —The  partitives  some  and 
any^  which  are  often  understood  in  English,  must  always 
be  expressed  in  French.  The  partitive  sense  is  given  a 
noun  by  using  before  it  the  expression  tine  partie  de,  a  part  of. 
This  combination  occurs  in  the  following  four  forms: 

{a)     With  the  masculine  article,  as  in 

une  partie  de  le  pain,  somey  or  any  bread. 

{b)     With  the  feminine  article,  as  in 

une  partie  de  la  viande,  some^  or  afiy  meat. 

{c)     With  a  noun  beginning  with  a  vowel,  as  in 
une  partie  de  I'eau,  some,  or  any  water. 

(d)     With  a  plural  noun,  as  in 

une  partie  de  les  Idgumes,  some,  or  any  vegetables. 

But,  in  practice,  the  phrase  wie  partie  is  not  usually 
expressed,  and  the  foregoing  expressions  might  be  written 
simply  de  le  pain,  de  la  viande,  de  Veau,  de  les  legumes.  But 
since  de  and  le  are  usually  contracted  to  du,  de  le  pain 
becomes  du  pain;  so  also,  since  de  and  les  are  contracted  to 
desy  de  les  ISgumes  becomes  des  ISgumes. 

The  words  du,  de  la,  de  P,  and  des  are  called  the  i>artltlve 
articles,  because  they  make  the  noun  with  which  they  are 
used  refer  only  to  a  part  of  the  whole  class  named  by  the  noun. 

4.  The  partitive  article  can  be  used  only  when  it  immedi- 
ately precedes  a  noun;  it  can  never  be  used  with  an  adjec- 
tive. When  it  is  desired  to  give  the  partitive  sense  to  a 
noun  preceded  by  an  adjective,  the  preposition  de  is  used  in 
place  of  the  partitive  article.     Thus, 

de  bon  pain,  some,  or  a?ty  good  bread 

de  bonne  viande,  some,  or  a7iy  good  meat 

do  bonne  eau,  soDte^  or  any  good  water 

de  bons  legumes,  some,  or  any  good  vegetables 
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5.  After  a  negation,  de  must  be  used  instead  of  the 
partitive  article  to  give  a  noun  the  partitive  sense.     Thus, 

Je  n'ai  pas  de  pain,  /  have  no  bread, 

Je  n*ai  pas  de  viande,  /  have  no  meat. 

Je  n'ai  pas  d'eau,  I  have  no  water. 

Je  n*ai  pas  de  legumes,  /  have  no  vegetables. 

6.  After  adverbs  of  quantity,  such  as  assez^  beaucoup, 
plus,  etc.,  de  must  always  be  used  instead  of  the  partitive 
article.     Thus, 

J'ai  beaucoup  de  pain,  I  have  much  bread. 
J'ai  assez  de  viande,  I  have  ettough  meat. 
J'ai  peu  d'eau,  I  have  little  water. 
J'ai  plus  de  legumes,  I  have  more  vegetables. 

7.    other   Contractions  of   the    Article. —When  the 

article  is  used  with  the  preposition  h  before  it,  the  article  is 
subject  to  the  following  contractions: 

1.  When  the  noun  is  in  the  masculine  singular  h  le  is 
contracted  into  au. 

2.  When  the  noun  is  in  the  feminine  singular,  the  form 
^  la  is  not  contracted. 

3.  The  form  h  V  is  not  contracted  before  a  noun  begin- 
ning with  a  vowel  or  an.^  mute. 

4.  When  the  noun  is  in  the  plural,   h  les   is   contracted 
into  aux. 
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LE  NOM-THE  NOUN 

8.  The  Noun. —A  noun  is  any  word  or  expression, 
whether  long  or  short,  that  is  used  in  speech  or  writing  as 
the  name  of  anything.  Nouns  are  divided  into  two  principal 
classes:  Noms  communsy  common  nouns,  and  noms  propres^ 
proper  nouns. 


NOMS  COMMTJNS- COMMON  NOUNS 

9.  Class  Names.  — Most  French  nouns  are  class 
names;  that  is,  nouns  applied  in  common  to  things  of  the 
same  class.  The  word  common  is  derived  from  two  words 
and  means  bound  together.  The  things  denoted  by  a  common 
noun  are  united  or  bound  together  into  one  group  by  certain 
likenesses— certain  common  qualities.  Thus,  the  word 
gargon,  boy,  is  not  a  name  given  to  one  particular  thing  and 
to  no  other;  it  is  a  name  of  any  one  of  a  class  composed 
of  millions  of  objects  that  are  alike  in  certain  particulars. 
These  class,  ov  generic y  names,  are  common  nouns. 

A  common  noun  is  a  noun  used  to  name  a  clctss  of 
things. 

NOMS  PROPRE8- PROPER  NOUNS 

10.  It  is  often  necessary  to  distinguish  one  thing  very 
clearly  from  every  other  in  its  class.  This  can  be  done  by 
giving  it  a  name  of  its  own;  as  Boston,  Henry  Clay,  etc. 
Such  names  are  proper  nouns:  they  are  so  called  from  the 
Latin  word  proprius,  meaning  one's  own.  A  proper  noun 
is  usually  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  naming  a  particular 
person  or  object;  and  if  its  work  is  to  be  done  perfectly,  the 
name  must  be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  A  common  noun 
distinguishes  one  class  from  every  other  class;  a  proper 
noun  distinguishes  one  thing  from  every  other  thing. 
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A  proper  noun  is  a  noun  used  as  a  special  or  an  indi- 
vidual name. 

Note. -Strictly  speaking,  a  proper  name  could  be  applied  to  one 
individual  only;  but,  in  practice,  such  names  are  applied  to  many  indi- 
viduals at  the  same  time.  All  the  proper  nouns  known  as  first,  or 
Christian,  names,  as  Louis,  Pierre,  Paul,  etc.,  are^  given  to  many 
individuals.  These  words  are,  consequently,  true  proper  nouns  only 
when  used  with  a  family  name;  and  vice  versa,  a  family  name  is 
a  true  proper  name  only  when  used  with  a  Christian  napie.  The 
cause  of  this  apparent  contradiction  between  the  real  nature  and 
the  use  of  a  proper  noun  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  nature  of 
the  noun  itself.  Originally,  most  proper  nouns  were  but  common 
nouns  suggesting: 

1.  A  quality  or  a  defect  of  the  mind  or  the  body  of  the  person  to 
whom  applied:  Legrand,  the  tall  one;  Lerouge,  the  red  one;  Sans  Souci, 
without  care. 

2.  A  profession:     Charpentier,  carpenter;  Meunier,  miller. 

3.  A  place  of  habitation:  Z^y^M^ff/,  from  the  mountains;  Z>«fiMf'(aff, 
from  the  marshes. 

4.  A  place  of  origin:  Breton,  from  Britany;  Germain,  from 
Germany. 

« 

11.  Classes  of  Common  iN^ouns.— Common  nouns 
have  been  variously  subdivided,  but  all  of  them  may  be 
included  under  the  following  two  great  clashes: 

1.  Names  of  Things  Sens id/e. —  This  class  comprises  the 
names  of  substances  that  are  material,  and  are,  therefore, 
capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses;  as,  arbre,  chevaly 
odeur^poidsy  etc. 

2.  Names  of  Things  Rational, —  This  group  includes  the 
class  names  of  all  things  that  are  merely  conceived  or 
thought  of  as  existing,  and  cannot  be  recognized  by  the 
direct  aid  of  any  of  the  senses;  as,  bonti,  viriti,  absence,  peur^ 
regret, 

3.  Some  of  the  nouns  belonging  in  these  classes  have 
been  grouped  as  follows: 

(a)  Noms  Coliectifs, —These  are  sometimes  called  nouns  of 
multitude,  because  they  denote  many  things  united  and 
thought  of  as  in  one  group;  as,  armie,  jury,  famille,  multitude, 
troupe, 

[b)  Noms  Composes. —  These  are  formed  of  one  or  several 
words,  ordinarily  joined  together  by  a  hyphen;  as,  basse-cour, 
chou'fleur. 
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INFIiECTIONS    OF    THE    NOUN 

12.  Inflection.  —The  word  inflection  is  one  that  is  much 
used  in  grammar.  It  comes  from  two  Latin  words  that  mean 
in  and  a  bending;  it  denotes  that  something  is  bent  or  changed 
from  one  form  or  condition  into  another.  Thus,  we  speak 
of  the  inflections  of  the  voice,  meaning  its  changes  from 
certain  tones  to  others  that  are  higher  or  lower.  As  used 
in  grammar,  inflection  signifies  those  changes  in  the  form 
of  a  word  that  come  from  changes  in  its  use  or  meaning. 

13.  Nouns  Have  Tw^o  Kinds  of  Inflections.  —  French 

nouns  are  inflected  for  two  purposes: 

1.  To  Deflate  Numder.— That  is,  to  show  whether  a  noun 
signifies  one  of  the  objects  it  names,  or  more  than  one  of 
them;  as,  gar^oti,  garfofis;  chevaly  f//ri'aux;  cheveii^  chevcuiL. 

2.  To  Denote  Sex.  —  Many  nouns  have  one  form  for  males 
and  another  for  females.  Thus,  lion^  lionne;  comte^  comtes»e; 
acteuKt  ac trice. 

Note.  — 7b  Denote  Person.  — When  a  noun  is  so  used  in  a  sentence 
as  to  name  or  denote  the  speaker ^  the  person  spoken  to,  or  the  person 
spoken  of^  it  is  sometimes  said  to  be  inflected  for  person.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  strictly  an  inflection,  for  an  inflection  implies  a  chanj^e  of 
form.  The  noun  remains  unchanged,  whether  it  denotes  the  speaker, 
the  person  addressed,  or  the  person  or  things  spoken  about  in  the 
sentence. 

NUMBER    IN    NOUNS 

14.  Definition  of  Number. —  Whether  a  noun  means 
one  or  more  than  one  of  the  objects  it  names,  is  known 
from  one  or  both  of  two  facts: 

1.  Its  form;  as,  livresy  chevaux,  cheveux. 

2.  Its  use;  as,  Le  fits  est  jeu7je,  Les  fits  sont  jeunes. 

The  number  of  a  word  is  that  form  or  use  of  it  by  which 
it  denotes  one  or  more  than  one. 

The  singular  number  of  a  word  is  that  form  of  use  of  it 
by  which  it  denotes  one.     Thus, 

un  livre,  le  cheval 

The  plural  number  of  a  word  is  that  form  or  use  of  it  by 
which  it  denotes  more  than  one.     Thus, 

les  livre s,  trois  chevaux 
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15.  General  Rule  for  Forming  the  Plural  of  :^founs• 

Many  nouns  are  arbitrary  in  the  formation  of  their  plurals, 
and  for  this  reason  cannot  be  brought  under  the  operation  of 
any  rule.  The  following  rule,  however,  includes  most 
French  nouns:  Most  nouns  form  their  plural  by  adding  s  to 
the  singular.     Thus, 

livre,  livres;  boite,  boites;  6glise,  ^glises. 

The  s  of  the  plural  is  never  sounded  in  French. 

NoTB.  — Historical  grammar  explains  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the 
letter  j  to  form  the  plural  of  nouns.  Of  the  six  cases  of  the  Latin 
declension,  two,  the  nominative  (subject)  and  the  accusative  (object), 
still  endured  in  the  5th  century,  so  that  every  noun  then  had  two 
forms  in  the  singular  and  two  in  the  plural.  Besides,  all  nouns  were 
divided  into  three  classes,  or  declensions y  modeled  after  the  old  Latin 
declension.    Thus, 

First  Declension 
Singular  Plural 

Natninative,  la  rose  Nominative^  les  roses 

Accusative y  la  rose  Accusative ^  les  roses 

Second  Declension 
Nominative^  li  murs  Nominative^  li  mur 

Accusative y  le  mur  Accusative ^  les  murs 

Third  Declension 

Nominative^  li  lerre  Nominative^  li  larron 

Accusative y  le  larron  Accusative ^  les  larrons 

In  the  14th  century,  these  declensions  were  still  further  simplified. 

Since  the   accusative   form  of   a    noun   was   the   one   most  used  in 

sentential  structure,  that  form  persisted  until  it  finally  came  to  play 

the  part  of   either   subject   or   object  according  to  its  use.     The  old 

nominative  form,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually  disappeared. 

Prom  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  nouns  ended  in  s  in  the 
accusative  plural;  consequently,  with  the  preservation  of  the  accusative 
case,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  5  sign  of  its  plural  should  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  general  sign  of  the  plural  number. 

16.  Special  Cases. —  1.  Nouns  Ending  in  Sy  Xj  or  z. 
When  a  singular  noun  ends  in  one  of  the  letters  ^,  x^  or  Zy 
that  noun  does  not  changfe  its  form  in  the  plural.     Thus, 

fils,  fils;  croix,  croix;  nez,  nez. 

Note.  — Most  nouns  ending  in  j,  ;r,  or  z  are  formed  from  the  nom- 
inative of  the  second  declension  just  given.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  nominative  li  murs  ended  in  s\  but  since  the  accusative  plural 
les  murs  became  the  plural  of  the  new  French  word,  and  since  that 
old  accusative  plural  had  the  same  form  as  the  nominative  singular, 
it  is  clear  that  no  changes  were  necessary  in  making  the  plural  of  the 
new  French  word.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  old  French,  the 
throe  letters  J,  x^  or  z  were  indifferently  used  one  for  the  other, 
and  that  la  voix,  th6  voice,  for  example,  could  have  been  correctly 
written  voiXt  vois^  or  voiz. 
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2.  Nouns  Ending  in  aL  —  Nearly  all  nouns  ending:  in  al  in 
the  singular  change  that  al  into  aux  in  the  pliu-al.     Thus, 

cheval,  chevaux;  mal,  maux;  animal,  animaux. 

But  the  following  words  form  their  plurals  by  adding  s  to 
the  singular:  aval^  below;  bal^  ball;  carnaval^  carnival;  chacal^ 
jackal;  narval^  narwhal;  nopal^  nopal;  pal,  pale;  rSgal,  feast. 

Note.  — The  old  declension  of  one  of  these  words  (as  ntal,  for 
example) ,  was  as  follows: 

Singular  Plural 

Nominative,  11  raals  Nominative,  li  mal 

Accusative,  le  mal  Accusative,  les  mals 

It  is  seen  that  at  first  the  plural  of  these  words  was  regularly  formed 
by  adding  s  to  the  singular.  It  soon  became  customary,  however,  to 
change  /  into  u  before  a  consonant;  thus  the  accusative  plural 
became  les  maus.  As  has  been  said,  s  and  x  were  equivalent  letters, 
but  in  this  case  the  x  remained,  and  the  plural  form  became  les  tnaux. 

3.  Plural  of  Nouns  Endifig  in  au,  eau,  ^«.— These  nouns 
form  their  plurals  by  adding  x  to  the  singular.     Thus, 

chapeau,  chapeaux;  tuyau,  tuyaux;  jeu,  jeux. 

The  only  exception  is  landauy  the  plural  of  which  is 
landaus. 

Note.  — This  exception  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  final  u  of 
these  words  was  formerly  an  /.  This  case  is  thus  seen  to  be  similar  to 
the  preceding  exceptions. 

4.  Plural  of  Nouns  Ending  in  (?«.  — Nouns  of  this  class 
follow  the  general  rule;  that  is,  they  take  s  to  form  their 
ptoals.     Thus, 

clou,  clous;  verrou,  verrous;  filou,  filous. 

Seven  of  these  nouns,  however,  form  their  plurals  by 
adding  x.  They  are:  bijou^  jewel;  caillou,  pebble;  chou^ 
cabbage;  genou,  knee;  hibou,  owl;  joujou^  plaything;  pou^ 
louse. 

Note.— As  in  the  two  preceding  cases,  the  u  was  formerly  an  /  and 
the  plural  formed  by  adding  s  or  x.  Usage  determined  upon  the  S', 
only  the  seven  nouns  just  given  have  the  x. 

5.  Plural  of  Nouns  Ending  in  a/7. —  Most  of  the  noims  of 
this  class  take  .<r  to  form  their  plurals.     Thus, 

portail,  portails;  gouvernail,  gouvernails. 
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The  following,  however,  change  ail  into  aux  in  the  plural: 
bail^  lease;  corail^  coral;  imail^  enamel;  soupiraily  air  hole; 
travail y  work;  vi trail,  glass  window;  vantailj  folding  door. 

Note. —  The  reason  for  these  irregularities  is  that  words  ending  in 
ail  today,  formerly  ended  in  a/,  and  that  some  follow  rule  2,  while 
others  add  5. 

17.  Nouiis  Having  a  Double  Plural. —The  plural  of 
aieul  is  aieux  when  the  word  has  the  general  sense  of  ances- 
tors; its  plural  is  aieuls  when  it  means  specifically  the  mater- 
nal or  paternal  grandfather. 

The  plural  of  cifl  is  cieux  when  it  means  heavens,  firma- 
ment, sky;  but  dels  in  the  expression  ciels-de-liis,  the  tester 
of  a  bed;  dels  also  when  it  has  the  meaning  of  the  climate 
of  a  country,  or  that  portion  of  a  painting  representing  the 
sky. 

The  plural  of  ceil,  the  eye,  is  yeux.  But  its  plural  is  osils 
when  the  first  part  of  a  compound  noun,  in  such  expressions 
as  ceil'de-biguf,  round  or  oval  window;  osil-de-chai,  cat*s  eye. 

The  plural  of  biiail,  cattle,  is  bestiaux. 

Note. —Until  the  17th  century,  bitail  had  another  form,  viz., 
bestail;  it  is  from  this  latter  form  that  the  plural  bestiaux  has  been 
derived. 

The  plural  of  travail,  work,  is  travaux.  But  when  the 
word  means  trave,  the  plural  is  formed  by  adding  s  to  the 
singular  -^travails. 

In  ordinary  language  the  plural  of  ail,  garlic,  is  aulx,  but 
in  botanical  language,  its  plural  is  ails, 

18.  Complement  of  a  Noun.— When  a  class  name 
like  nid,  nest,  for  example  is  mentioned,  there  comes  to  us 
at  once  the  mental  picture  of  a  vast  class.  The  pictiwe 
includes  every  kind  of  nest  we  can  imagine;  consequently, 
the  word,  or  class  name,  expresses  only  an  incomplete  sense. 
We  cannot  tell  what  kind  of  nest  may  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker.  But  if  the  expressions  un  nid  de  mousse,  un  nid  de 
moineaux  are  used,  an  immense  number  of  nests  are  shut 
out  from  otir  mental  picture  and  our  class  concept  is  much 
smaller  and  more  definite.     The  expressions  de  mousse,  de 
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tnoineaux  thus  added  to  nid  to  restrict  its  meaning:,  are  said 
to  be  modifiers^  or  complements  of  the  noutiy  because  they 
complete  its  sense.  In  French,  these  modifiers  are  usually 
joined  to  the  first  noun  by  one  of  the  prepositions  de^  4,  en, 
pour,  or  par.     Thus, 

le  chant  de  I'alouette,  the  song  of  the  lark 

un  verre  k  vin,  a  wine  glass 

un  voyage  par  eau,  a  trip  by  water 

la  foi  en  Dieu,  faith  in  God 

19.  Pluralizatlon  of  Modifiers.— A  modifier  is  in  the 
singular  number  when  taken  in  a  collective  sense.     Thus, 

un  nid  de  mousse,  meaning  made  of  moss, 

A  modifier  is  in  the  plural  when  taken  in  an  individual 
sense,  or  when  the  context  expresses  plurality.     Thus, 

un  panier  de  pommes  (containing  apples) 
une  paire  de  souliers  (idea  of  plural) 

20.  Plural  of  Compound  Nouns. —Nouns  and  adjec- 
tives only  are  pluralized  in  compound  nouns;  even  these 
words  are  pluralized  only  under  the  following  limited 
conditions: 

1.  Two  Nouns,— When  a  compound  noun  is  formed  of 
two  nouns,  the  second  used  adjectively,  both  nouns  are 
pluralized.     Thus, 

un  chef-lieu,  a  chief  town;  des  chefs-lieux 
un  loup-cervier,  a  lynx;  des  loups-cerviers 

2.  A  Noun  <ind  an  Adjective, —  Both  noun  and  adjective 
take  the  plural  mark.     Thus, 

une  basse-cour,  a  poultry  yard;  des  basses-cours 

un  rouj^e-gorge,  a  robin  redbreast;  des  rouges-gorges 

8.  Tcco  Nouns  United  by  a  Preposition,  — \n  this  case,  the 
first  noun  only  is  pluralized.     Thus, 

un  chef-d'oeuvre,  a  masterpiece ;  des  chefs-d*oeuvre 
un  arc-en-ciel,  a  rainbow;  des  arcs-en-ciel 
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NoTB.  — The  plurals  of  Hotel-Dieu,  hospital;  apfui-main^  painter's 
maulstick,  etc.,  follow  the  preceding  rule,  because,  in  old  French,  com- 
pound nouns  were  formed  without  the  aid  of  the  preposition,  and 
these  expressions  are  now  equivalent  to  Hotel-de-Dieu^  appui  de 
la  maiftf  etc. 

4.  A  Noun  and  an  Invariable  Word,  — The  noun  alone 
takes  the  mark  of  the  plural.     Thus, 

un  contre-ordre,  a  counter-order;  des  contre-ordres 
un  contre-poison,  an  antidote;  des  contre-poisbns 
une  avant-garde,  a  vanguard;  des  avant-gardes 

5.  A  Verb  and  a  A^(W«.— The  noun  alone  takes  the  plural 
mark.     Thus, 

un  tire-bouchon,  a  corkscrew;  des  tire-bo uchons 
un  cure-dent,  a  toothpick;  des  cure-dents 
un  gfarde-fou,  a  hand  rail;  des  garde-fous 

21.  Plural  of  Foreifirn  Nouns,  — Nouns  of  foreign 
origin,  when  frequently  used  in  French,  take  s  to  form  their 
plurals.     Thus, 

des  forums,  des  ladys,  des  pensums,  des  solos, 
des  villas,  etc. 

But  if  this  foreign  noun  denotes  a  prayer,  a  church  hymn, 
or  is  formed  of  several  words,  it  does  not  change  in  the 
plural.     Thus, 

des  pater,  des  in  folio,  des  Te  Deum. 

Note. —  The  Italian  words  carbonaro^  cicerone ^  dilettante ^  lazzarone, 
quintettOt  and  the  Latin  words  tnaxifnum^  minitnum,  form  their 
plurals  as  follows:  carbonari,  ciceroni,  dilettanti,  lazzaroni,  quintetti, 
tnaxima,  tninitna, 

22.  Plural  of  Proper  Nouns.— When  a  proper  noun 
is  applied  to  a  limited  group  of  individuals,  it  is  not  plural- 
ized.     Thus, 

Les  deux  Comeille;  Les  deux  Napoleon. 

But  proper  nouns  are  pluralized  when  they  denote  an 
entire  class.     Thus, 

Les  Racines  sont  rares,  meaning  Men  like  the  poet 
Racine  are  rare. 
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» 

Agfain,  proper  nouns  are  pluralized  when  they  desig^nate 
certain  historical  families.     Thus, 

Les  Bourbons,  Les  Horaces. 

Names  of  countries  are  pluralized.     Thus, 

Les  deux  Am^riques,  les  trois  Guyanes. 


GENDER    IN    NOUNS 

23.  The  French  langfuag^e  has  only  two  genders,  the 
masculine  and  the  feminine.  The  masculine  Kinder  is 
that  form  or  use  of  a  word  by  which  it  denotes  the  male 
sex.  The  feminine  gender  is  that  form  or  use  of  a  word 
by  which  it  denotes  the  female  sex. 

Animals  alone  have  sex  in  the  usual  sensej  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  highest  classes  of  these,  their  sex  is  not 
generally  regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noted 
in  language.  Strange  enough,  the  French  language  has 
classified  all  nouns  in  either  the  masculine  or  the  feminine 
gender,  even  when  no  sex  is  implied  by  the  thing  repre- 
sented by  the  noun.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that 
feminine  nouns  of  the  old  Latin  have  remained  feminine  in 
the  derived  French,  but  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  of  the 
old  Latin  have  become  masculine  in  French. 

24.  The  gender  of  French  nouns  is  always  very  perplex- 
ing to  foreigners.  Rules  for  the  classification  of  genders 
are  very  intricate;  consequently,  we  advise  students,  when 
learning  a  new  word,  to  study  it  with  its  proper  article 
before  it.  Le  or  un  indicates  that  the  noun  is  masculine;  la 
or  mie  that  it  is  feminine.  The  following  rules  will  indicate 
the  gender  of  most  French  nouns: 

1.     Nouns  are  in  the  masculine  gender  when  they  are: 

{a)  The  names  of  male  animals. 

{b)  The  names  of  seasons,  days,  and  months. 

(r)  The  names  of  trees  and  metals. 

(d)  The  names  of  colors  and  cardinal  points. 
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(e)     The  names  of  the  measures  of  the  metric  system. 
(/)     Adjectives,  verbs,  prepositions,  or  adverbs  used   as 
substantives. 

2.     Nouns  are  in  the  feminine  gender  when  they  are: 
(a)     Names  denoting  female  animals. 
(d)     Names  of  fruit,  science,  and  art,  except  Pabricot,  le 
citron^  le  coing^  le  raisin^  le  dessin, 
{c)     Names  of  virtues  and  qualities. 
{d)     Dimensions. 

25.  Formation  of  the  Feminine  from  the  Mascu- 
line.—In  general,  the  feminine  of  the  names  of  persons  or 
animals,  is  formed  from  the  masculine: 

1.  By  adding  e\  as, 

Allemand,  Allemande  Louis,  Louise 

ami,  ainie  Justin,  Justine 

Chinois,  Chinoise  g^nt,  g^ante 

marquis,  marquise  Pran9ais,  Prangaise 

Note.  — In  the  masculine  form,  the  last  consonant  of  the  noun  is 
not  sounded;  but  in  the  feminine  form,  because  the  new  syllable  is 
formed  by  the  addition  of  ^,  that  consonant  is  always  sounded. 

2.  By  changing  e  into  esse;  as, 

tigre,  tigresse  proph^te,  proph^tesse 

maitre,  maitresse  hote,  hotesse 

prStre,  pretresse  comte,  comtesse 

3.  By  changing  teur  into  trice;  as, 

instituteur,  institutrice  lecteur,  lectrice 

acteur,  actrice  op6rateur,  op^ratrice 

conducteur,  conductrice  ex6cuteur,  ex^cutrice 

cr6ateur,  cicatrice  fondateur,  fondatrice 

4.  Some  nouns  ending  in  /^//r  change  the  last  r  into  se;  as, 

acheteur,  acheteuse  solliciteur,  solliciteuse 

frotteur,  frotteuse  porteur,  porteuse 

5.  Some  ending  in  ien  by  adding  7i€;  as, 

Br6silien,  Bresilienne  chretien,  chr6tienne 

chien,  chienne  Parisien,  Parisienne 

musicien,  musicienne  pl6b6ien,  plebeienne 

gardien,  gardienne  paroissien,  paroissienne 
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6.  In  the  following  cases,  the  feminme  forms,  while 
being  closely  connected  with  the  masculine,  present  some 
peculiarities: 


lion,  lionne 
chat,  chatte 
loup,  louve 
6poux,  Spouse 
fils,  fille 
veuf,  veuve 


gouvemeur,  gouvemante 
serviteur,  servante 
neveu,  ni^e 
canard,  cane 
compagnon,  compagne 
h6ros,  heroine 


26.     Different  Words   for  the  Masculine 

Feminine.  —The  following  list  contains  nearly  all 

that  have  different  words  for  the  masculine  and 

genders: 

Feminine 
brebis 


Masculine 
b61ier 

bCBUf 

cerf 

coq 

Dieu 

frere 

garyon 

gendre 

horn  me 

jars 

lievre 

m^le 


vache 

biche 

poule 

D6esse 

soeur 

fille 

bru 

fern  me 

oie 

base 

femelle 


Masculine 
man 
monsieur 
neveu 
oncle 
papa 
parrain 
p^re 
pigeon 
roi 

sanglier 
singe 
taureau 


and  the 

the  nouns 
feminine 

Fbmininb 
femme 
madame 
ni6ce 
tante 
maman 
marraine 
mdre 
colombe 
reine 
laie 

guenon 
genisse 


27.  other  Irregularities.— The  word  mdie  for  the 
masculine,  and  femelle  for  the  feminine  is  added  to  the  names 
of  some  birds;  as,  le  rossignol  mdle^  le  rossignol  ietnelUy 
la  {auveiie  mdle,  la  iauvette  femelle. 

Nouns  denoting  professions  usually  filled  by  men  preserve 
their  masculine  form  even  when  applied  to  women;  as,  une 
femme  auleiir,  une  fe^nme  peintre^  une  femme  mSdictn, 

28.  Nouns  Having  T^vo  Genders.— A  few  nouns 
have  two  genders;  as,  amour,  dilice,  orgue  are  masculine  in 
the  singular,  but  feminine  in  the  plural.     Thus, 

un  fol  amour,  de  folles  amours 
un  grand  d^lice,  de  grandes  d^lices 
un  bel  orgue,  de  belles  orgues 
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^OTR,-- Amour  and  orguc  were  feminine  in  the  old  French.  In  the 
16th  century » they  became  masculine— a  fact  that  explains  the  confusion 
in  their  genders. 

Aigle  is  masculine  when  it  means  the  bird  eagle  or  a  deco- 
ration picturing  the  eagle,  and  feminine  when  it  has  the  sense 
of  banner, 

Hymne  is  feminine  only  when  it  means  a  church  hymn;  it 
is  masculine  in  all  other  cases. 

Ge«j.  —  Adjectives  preceding  the  word  gens  are  feminine; 
but  adjectives  following  gens  take  the  masculine  form. 
Thus,  ces  gens  Ih  sont  heureuXj  voilh  de  bonnes  gens. 

29.  Noans  Having  Different  Meanings  According: 
to  Their  Different  Genders. —The  following  list  com- 
prises those  nouns  whose  meanings  vary  with  their  gender: 


Masculinb 


Nouns 


Feminine 


assistant 

aide 

support 

alder  tree 

aune 

ell  (measure) 

modillion 

cartouche 

cartridge 

husband  and  wife 

couple 

pair,  two 

crape 

cr^pe 

pancake 

echo 

icho 

a  nymph 

ensig^n 

enseigne 

sign  board 

keeper 

garde 

hilt 

judge  ofifice 

greffe 

graft 

guide 

guide 

reins  for  driving 

book 

livre 

pound 

handle 

manche 

sleeve 

workman 

manoeuvre 

maneuver 

biU 

tnhnoire 

memory 

mode 

mode 

fashion 

mold 

moule 

mussels 

ship  boy 

mousse 

moss 

divine  service 

office 

pantry 

attendant 

page 

page  (book) 

comparison 

parallHe 

parallel 

pendulum 

pendule 

clock 

stove 

poHe 

frying  pan 

military  station 

posie 

post  office 

slumber 

sontnte 

sum 

smile 

souns 

mouse 

trick 

tour 

tower 

veil 

voile 

sail 
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30.  other  Rules  for  Distingruislilnf^  tlie  Gender  of 
iN^ouns.  — Rules  based  upon  the  ending^s  of  nouns  may  be 
formulated  for  distingfuishing  the  genders  of  noims.  Only 
those  rules  so  formulated,  which  have  but  few  exceptions, 
and  are  therefore  easily  mastered,  are  given  here. 

1.  All  nouns  ending  in  ^,  c,  d,  g,  A,  ky  /,  ^,  p^  g,  z  are 
masculine. 

2.  All  nouns  ending  in  a  are  masculine;   except  la  villa, 

3.  All  nouns  ending  in  /  are  masculine;  except  la  soif, 
la  nefy  la  clef. 

4.  All  nouns  ending  in  /  are  masculine;  except  la  faurmi, 
la  ioij  la  lot, 

5.  All  nouns  ending  in  m  are  masculine;    except  la  faim. 

6.  All  nouns  ending  in  r  are  masculine;  except  la  chair, 
la  mery  la  tour,  and  some  nouns  ending  in  eur. 

7.  All  nouns  ctnding  in  s  are  masculine;  except  la  brebisy 
la  foiSy  la  souriSy  la  vis, 

8.  All  nouns  ending  in  /  are  masculine;  except  la  deniy 
la  doty  la  forSty  la  jumeniy  la  morty  la  nuity  la  part. 

9.  All  nouns  ending  in  u  are  masculine;  except  lagluy 
1(1  tribuy  la  vertUy  feaUy  la  peau. 

10.  All  nouns  ending  in  ance  or  enccy  are  feminine;  except 
le  silence. 

11.  All  nouns  ending  in  Oy  auy  auXy  aus  are  masculine; 
except  la  peauy  la  chaux ,  la  fauXy  Veau. 

12.  All  nouns  ending  in  ace  are  feminine;    except  Vespace, 

13.  All  nouns  ending  made  are  feminine;  except  le  grade. 

14.  All  nouns  ending  in  age  are  masculine;  except  la  cage, 
r  image  y  la  nagCy  la  page  (of  a  book),  la  plage  y  la  rage. 

0 

15.  All  nouns  ending  in  ^ge  are  masculine;  except 
railage  (window  sill). 

16.  All  nouns  ending  in  aire  are  masculine;  except 
V affaire y  VairCy  la  chairCy  la  circulairCy  la  grammairey  la  pairey 
la  perpend iculai re. 

17.  All  nouns  ending  in  oire  are  feminine;  except  le 
dSboirCy  VivoirCy  le  piirgatoircy  le  territoirCy  le  rSpertoirey 
Vobservaioire. 
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18.  All  nouns  ending  in  ure  are  feminine;  except  U 
mercurCy  le  par  jure  ^  le  murmure, 

19.  All  nouns  ending  in  al  are  masculine. 

20.  All  nouns  ending  in  ain  or  ten  are  masculine. 

21.  All  notms  ending  in  ion  are  feminine;  except  le 
bastion,  le  billion ^  le  camion ^  le  million ,  le  scorpion y  le 
sepientrion. 

22.  All  nouns  ending  in  at  are  masculine. 

23.  All  nouns  ending  in  ant  or  ent  are  masculine; 
except  la  dent  and  la  gent, 

24.  All  nouns  ending  in  tS  are  feminine;  except  le  bhiS- 
dicitiy  le  comt^y  le  comiti^  le  cdtS^  Viti^  le  pdtS,  le  traitS, 

25.  All  nouns  ending  in  ie  are  feminine;  except  le  foie, 
le  gSniej  Vincendie,  le  parapiuie. 


COMPARISON  OF  NOUNS 

31.  The  Comparison  of  Nouns. —  Nouns  have  no 
comparison  by  themselves,  but  the  character,  measure,  or 
quantity  of  one  object  or  class  of  objects  may  be  compared 
with  another  object  or  class  of  objects  with  the  aid  of  other 
words.  For  example,  one  might  have  as  mucky  or  more^  or 
less  of  one  object  than  of  another.  So  three  degrees  of  com- 
parison are  to  be  recognized: 

1.  Equality. -^The  expressions,  as  much  ...  as,  as  many 
...  as,  are  rendered  by  autant  de   .    .    .   que  de.     Thus, 

J'ai  mang^  antant  de  pain  que  de    viande, 
/  have  eaten  as  much  bread  as  meat. 

Vous  avez  autant  de  gargons  que  de  filles. 
You  have  as  many  boys  as  girls. 

2.  Superiority.  — The  expression,  more  .  .  .  than  is  ren- 
dered by  plus  de  .  .  .  que  de.     Thus, 

II  a  bu  plus  de  vin  que  d  'eau.  He  drank  more 
wine  than  water. 

Nous  avous  eu  plus  de  plaisir  que  de  soucis, 
We  had  more  pleasure  than  care. 
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3.  Inferzorz/y,— The  expression,  less  or  fewer  .  .  .  than, 
is  rendered  by  the  phrase  mains  de  .  ,  ,  qtie  de  before 
nouns.     Thus, 

J'ai  mis  moins  de  vinaigre  que  d  'huile, 
I  put  less  vinegar  than  oil. 

Nous  r^colterons  moins  de  poires  que  de 
peches,  We  shall  gather  fewer  pears  than 
Peaches, 

Note  the  differences  in  the  comparison  of  nouns  and 
adjectives.     See  Art.  47. 


ADJECTIF-ADJECTIVE 

32.  The  Function  of  the  Adjective.— The  adjec- 
tive has  been  defined  as  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning: 
of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun.  When,  as  the  name  adjective  implies, 
this  element  is  joined  directly  to  a  noun,  the  effect  in  each 
case  is  to  restrict  or  limit  to  a  particular  number,  or  kind, 
or  other  group,  the  objects  named  by  the  noun.  This  is  to 
modify  or  measure  the  meaning  of  the  noun  in  the  extent  of 
its  application.  Thus,  every  object  answering  a  certain 
description  is  included  by  the  noun  arbre.  But,  when  modi- 
fiers are  joined  to  the  noun,  the  number  of  denoted  objects 
is  reduced  by  excluding  all  except  such  as  are: 

(a)  Of  a  certain  kind  or  quality;  as,  gri'aiids  arbres, 
arbres  verts. 

{b)  Of  a  certain  number,  definite  or  indefinite;  as,  six 
arbres,  plusleurs  arbres, 

{c)  In  a  certain  condition  of  change  or  action;  as,  arbres 
morts,  arbres  tomb^s. 

{d)     Definitely  pointed  out;  as,  cet  arbre,  mes  arbres. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways,  the  adjective  enables  us 
to  separate  in  thought  the  object  or  objects  named  by  the 
noun  from  all  others  that  we  wish  to  consider. 

33.  Classification  of  Adjectives. —All  adjectives 
modify,  but  most  of  them  do  so  by  denoting  some  quality  in 
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the  things  indicated  by  the  modified  word,  and  for  that  reason 
they  are  called  by  grammarians  adjectifs  quallficatifs, 
qualifying  adjectives.  The  number  of  this  class  is  immense, 
including  all  that  denote  qualities  perceived  directly  by  the 
senses;  as,  rouge,  lofig,  laurd,  etc./ and  qualities  inferred  by 
the  mind  from  something  perceived  by  the  senses;  as, 
kannitey  vrai,  affeciueuXj  etc. 

The  other  class,  called  adjectifs  d^terminatifs,  deter- 
minative adjectives,  are  joined  to  the  noun  to  denote,  deter- 
mine,  or  render  precise  its  signification.  For  example,  in 
ma  maison,  the  word  ma  attaches  to  the  word  maison  the 
idea  of  possession.  Ma  signifies  that  the  house  referred  to 
belongs  to  me:  The  noun  maison  then  represents  a  definite, 
well  determined  object. 

34.  Division  of  Determinate  Adjectives.  —  1.  When 
these  adjectives  denote  number,  they  are  called  adjectifs 
nuni6raux,  numeral  adjectives.  Of  these  there  are  two 
classes:  cardinal,  as,  un,  deux,  irois,  etc.;  and  ordinal,  as 
premier,  second,  troisitme,  etc. 

2.  Adjectives  used  to  point  out  are  called  adjectifs 
d^monstratifs,  demonstrative  adjectives,  because,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  them,  the  effect  is  much  the  same  as  when 
one  points  with  the  finger;  as,  cet  arbre,  ces  messieurs, 

3.  Adjectives  that  determine  the  noun  by  adding  to  it  the 
idea  of  possession  are  called  adjectifs  possessifs,  (pro- 
nominal) possessive  adjectives;  as,  mon  ckapeau,  mes  pommes. 

4.  Finally,  a  certain  class  of  adjectives  determine  the 
noun,  but  in  a  way  less  precise  than  the  other  determina- 
tives, and  are  called  for  that  reason  adjectifs  ind6finis, 
indefinite  adjectives;  as,  certain,  tel,  tout,  etc. 


TABLE    OF    THE    ADJECTIVE 

Adjectives  . 


QuALiFvrNG;  as,  bon,  petit,  blanc 

Numeral;  as,  un,  deux,  troisi^me 
Demonstratives;  as,  ce,  cette,  ces 
Possessives;  as,  mon,  notre,  leur 
Indefinite;  as,  tel,  nul,  autre 


I  Determinative  < 
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AD JECTIFS  QUAIilFIC ATIFS  -  QU AXIFYING 

ADJECTIVES 

35.  Inflections  of  the  Adjective.  —  By  itself,  the  adjec- 
tive has  neither  gender  nor  number;  however,  it  changes  its 
termination  for  both  gender  and  number  to  better  mark 
its  relation  with  the  noun  it  qualifies. 


FORMATION    OF    THE    FEMININE    OF    ADJECTIVES 

36.  General  Rule. —To  form  the  feminine  of  adjec- 
tives, an  e  is  added  to  the  masculine.     Thus, 

vrai,  vraie;  grand,  grande;  petit,  petite;  ingrat, 
ingrate. 

37.  Principal   Exceptions   to    the    General    Rule. 

1.     Adjectives  ending  in  an  unaccented  e  in  the  masculine  do 
not  change  in  the  feminine.     Thus, 

honnete,  honnete;  aimable,  aimable. 

2.  Adjectives  ending  in  eU  cil%  ten,  on,  et  form  their  femi- 
nines  by  doubling  the  last  consonant,  /,  «,  or  /,  before  the 
addition  of  e.     Thus, 

tel,  telle;  pareil,  pareille;  ancien,  ancienne;  bon, 
bonne;  muet,  muette. 

Note.  — The  effect  of  adding^  is  to  render  the  last  syllable  U^  ne,  U 
mute,  so  that  the  syllable  next  to  the  last  is  accented  in  the  feminine. 
To  render  it  more  sonorous,  the  consonant  is  doubled. 

The  words  complete  concrete  discrete  secreiy  inquieiy  repUi, 
though  ending  in  et,  do  not  double  the  /  before  adding  e,  but 
take  a  grave  accent  over  the  e  before  the  /,  which  has  the 
same  effect  as  the  doubling  of  the  /  for  purposes  of  accentu- 
ation.    Thus, 

complete,  concrete,  discrete,  secrete,  inqui^te,  replfete. 

The  words  gros,  gras,  Spais  become  grosse,  grasse,  Spaisse 
in  the  feminine.  The  s  is  here  doubled  before  adding  the  <r, 
because  otherwise  s  would  fall  between  two  vowels  in  the 
feminine  and  would  then  have  the  sound  of  z. 
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3.  Adjectives  Ending  in  i  or  x  in  the  Afasculine,— These 
adjectives  form  their  feminines  by  changing  /  into  ve  and  x 
into  se.     Thus, 

neuf,  neuve;  heurenx,  heureuse. 

But  the  adjectives  douXy  faux,  roux  have  the  feminine 
forms  douce^  iausse,  rousse. 

Note.  — Most  adjectives  in  /came  from  Latin  words  ending  in  v\ 
this  letter  reappears  in  the  feminine  of  the  French  words.  Faux  and 
rotix  were  formerly  spelled  faus,  rous,  hence  the  feminine  rousse ^ 
fausse. 

4.  Jwneau,  beau,  nouveau,  iotiy  mouy  vieux  have  the  femi- 
nines jumelle^  belle,  nouvelle,  folle,  molle,  vieille. 

Note.  — In  the  masculine,  these  words  were  tormeTly  juntel,  del, 
nouvel,  fol,  molt  vieil.  These  forms  are  still  used  before  a  noun 
beginning  with  a  vowel  or  h  mute,  and  from  them  the  present  femi- 
nines were  derived. 

5.  Note  the  irregularities  in  the  following  words:  blanc, 
blanche;  franc,  franclie;  sec,  s^che;  frais,  fraiclie;  public, 
publique;  caduc,  caduque;  grec,  grecque;  turc,  turque; 
long,  longue;  oblong,  oblongue;  b^nin,  benigne;  malin, 
maligne;  favori,  favorite;  devin,  devineresse. 

6.  Aigu,  ambigUy  contigu,  exigu,  form  their  feminines  by 
adding  e  with  the  dieresis  (e).     Thus, 

aigue,  ambigue,  contigue,  exigue. 

7.  Feminine  of  Adjectives  Ending  in  ^«r.  —  Adjectives 
ending  in  eur  generally  form  their  feminines  .in  euse.     Thus, 

danseur,  danseuse;   vendeur,  vendeuse;  trom- 
peur,  trompeuse. 

This  rule  governing  the  feminine  of  adjectives  ending  in 
eur  is,  however,  subject  to  the  following  exceptions: 

(fl)  Adjectives  ending  in  Srieur  form  their  feminines  by 
adding  e  to  the  masculine.     Thus, 

ext^rieur,  ext^rieure;  sup^rieur,  sup^rieure. 

Also  majeur,  mineur,  meilleur,  which  have  the  feminines 
majeure^  mineure^  nieilleure. 
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(d)  Adjectives  endingf  in  Uur  make  their  feminines  in 
trice.    Thus, 

accusateur,  accusatrlce;  protecteur,  protectrlce; 
conducteur,  conductrlce. 

(c)  Vengeury  enchanteur^  and  dfiendeur  have  the  feminines 
vengeresse,   enchanteress€y  and  dSfenderesse, 

(d)  The  following  have  two  feminines,  accordingf  to  their 
meaning: 

bailleur,  bailleuse,  yawner;  bailleresse,  lessor 
vendeur,  vendeuse,  seller;  venderesse,  vendor 
pdcheur,  pScheuse,  fisher;  p6cheresse,  sinner 
demandeur,  demandeuse,  applicant;  demanderesse,  plaintiff 

(e)  Masculine  adjectives  in  eur  that  denote  conditions  and 
qualities  generally  applied  to  men,  do  not  change  in  the 
feminine:  amateur ^  auteur,  docteur,  etc. 

8.  French  adjectives  end  in  e  in  the  feminine.  Grand 
follows  the  general  rule  except  in  the  following  words,  which 
should  be  committed  to  memory:  grand'm^re,  grand'route, 
grand" messe^  grand'peury  grands peine^  and  grand*chose.  These 
words  are  the  only  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Note.— In  Latin,  grand  and  a  few  other  adjectives  had  but  the  one 
form  grandis  in  both  masculine  and  feminine.  So  it  was  in  early 
French  also;  but  of  these  adjectives  grand  is  now  the  only  one  that 
does  not  always  change  its  form.  Long  ago  grammarians,  believing 
grand  to  be  but  an  abbreviation  for  ^rande  wrongly  introduced  the 
apostrophe  to  compensate  for  the  e  which  they  supposed  to  have  been 
elided,  but  which  in  reality  never  existed  except  in  the  Latin  neuter. 


NUMBER    IN    ADJECTIVES 

38.  General  Rule.  —  French  adjectives,  like  nouns,  form 
their  plurals  by  the  addition  of  j,  either  to  the  masculine  or 
feminine  form.     Thus, 

un  bon  diner,  de  bons  diners;  tme  bonne  per- 
sonne,  de  bonnes  personnes. 

Remarks.— When  the  singfular  of  the  adjective  ends  in 
s  or  jr,  it  does  not  change  in  the  plural.     Thus, 

un  homme  gros,  des  hommes  gros;  un  homme 
heureux,  des  hommes  heureux. 
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39.     Exceptions    to    the    General    Rule.  — Note   the 

following  exceptions: 

1.  Adjectives  ending  in  eau  take  x  in  the  plural.     Thus, 

beau,  beaux;  nouveau,  nouveaux. 

2.  Adjectives  ending  in  eu  or  ou  take  s.    Thus, 

un  oiseau  bleu,  des  oiseaux  bleus;  un  homme 
fou,  des  hommcH  fous. 

Hibreu  has  the  plural  hSbreux, 

3.  Adjectives  ending  in  al  form  their  plurals  in  aux.   Thus, 

un  homme  liberal,  des  hommes  lib^raux;  Thon- 
neur  national,  les  honneurs  nationaux. 

But  the  following  words  form  their  plurals  by  adding  s  to 
the  singular: 


astral 

glacial 

naval 

austral 

instrumental 

papal 

automnal 

jovial 

pascal 

bancal 

lingual 

p^nal 

bor^l 

magistral 

sentimental 

diametral 

matinal 

virginal 

fatal 

mental 

final 

natal 

But  since  all  adjectives  ending  in  al  in  the  masculine 
singular  end  in  ale  in  the  feminine  singular,  all  these 
adjectives  form  their  plurals  by  adding  s.     Thus, 

une  loi   lib^rale,  des  lois   lib^rales;    une  fete 
nationale,  des  fetes  nationales. 


AGREEMENT    OF    ADJECTIVES 

40.  As  has  been  said,  the  adjective  by  itself  has  neither 
gender  nor  nimiber,  but  takes  the  gender  and  number  of  the 
noun  it  qualifies.     Thus, 

le  bon  p^re,  les  bons  p^res;  la  bonne  m^re,  les 
bonnes  m^res. 

When  an  adjective  qualifies  two  nouns,  that  adjective  is 
always  in  the  plural;  three  cases  are  then  to  be  considered 
to  determine  its  gender: 
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1.  When  the  two  nouns  are  masculine,  the  adjective  is 
put  in  the  masculine  plural.     Thus, 

Toncle  et  le  neveu  IntelliK^nts. 

2.  When  the  two  nouns  are  feminine,  the  adjective  is  put 
in  the  feminine  plural.     Thus, 

la  tante  et  la  ni^ce  intellig^entes. 

3.  When  one  noun  is  masculine,  and  the  other  feminine, 
the  adjective  is  put  in  the  masculine  plural.     Thus, 

le  neveu  et  la  ni^ce  Intelllsreuts. 

41.  Exceptions. —  1.  When  an  adjective  qualifies  sev- 
eral nouns  in  the  singular,  having  about  the  same  significa- 
tion, it  generally  agrees  with  the  last  noun.     Thus, 

Cet  homme  a  une  inclination,  un  penchant- 
d6inesur6  pour  le  jeu. 

2.  When  two  nouns  are  united  by  the  conjunction  ou,  the 
adjective  generally  agrees  with  the  last  noun.     Thus, 

un  livre  ou  une  brochure  nouvelle, 

3.  An  adjective  may  be  used  adverbially  when  it  is  joined 
to  a  verb  or  a  participle;  as  in  the  expressions  court  vitu, 
marcher  droit,  parler  fort.  In  such  cases,  the  adjective 
does  not  change  in  the  plural.     Thus, 

Ces  hommes  parlent  haat,  These  men  speak 
loudly, 

Elles  ne  raisonnent  pas  toujours  Juste,  They 
do  not  always  reason  rightly, 

lis  vendent  cher,  They  sell  dearly. 

However,  after  Hre^  deveniry  semhler^  Paraitre^  an  adjective 
can  never  be  taken  in  an  adverbial  sense,  and  we  write: 

Ces  ^toffes  sent  chores;  elles  me  semblent 
chores;  elles  me  paraissent  chores,  These 
goods  are,  seem,  appear ,  expensive, 

42.  Remarks  Upon  Some  Adjectives, —The  follow- 
ing adjectives  present  some  peculiarities; 
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Some  iVonns  Used  Adject ively  to  Denote  Co/or, —  When  a 
noun  is  used  as  an  adjective  to  denote  color,  that  noun  is 
invariable  in  form.  Grammarians  explain  this  peculiarity 
by  assuming  that  the  word  couleur  is  understood  before  it. 
Among  such  nouns  are:  marron,  chestnut;  Ponceau^  red-poppy; 
orafige,  orange;  carmin,  carmine;  etc.     Thus, 

des  chapeaux  marron,  chestnut-colored  hats 
des  etoffes  ponceau,  red-poppy  colored  stuffs 
des  gants  orange,  orange-colored  gloves 

Exceptions.  —  Some  words,  originally  nouns,  have  come  to 
be  considered  as  both  nouns  and  adjectives,  and  when  used 
as  adjectives,  therefore  follow  the  general  rule  of  agreement 
governing  adjectives.  The  most  important  are:  violette, 
voilet;  cramoisiy  crimson;  rose,  rose;  Scarlate,  scarlet.     Thus, 

des  robes  roses,  some  rose-colored  dresses 
des  robes  violettes,  some  violet-colored  dresses 
des  dtoffes  ^carlates,  sotne  scarlet  goods 

43.     Adjectives  Used  Adverbially. —Adjectives   may 

be  used  adverbially,  and  when  so  used,  are  invariable  like 
other  adverbs.     Thus, 

Elles  chantent  juste.  They  sing  in  tujie, 
lis  parlent  trop  haut,  They  are  speaking  too  loud. 
Ces   marchands  vendent  cher,  These  merchants 
sell  at  high  prices. 


COMPARISON    OF    ADJECTIVES 

44.  Adjectives  have  another  kind  of  inflection  called 
comparison.  Most  adjectives  denoting  quality  are  inflected 
to  express  the  degrees  of  the  quality  denoted.  Thus,  we  may 
say  of  one  thing  that  it  is  pretty  or  beautiful;  of  another, 
that  it  is  the  prettier,  or  the  more  beautiful  of  two;  of  a 
third,  that  it  is  the  prettiest,  or  the  most  beautiful  of  three 
or  more. 

Such  adjectives  as  are  compared,  or  inflected  for  quality, 
have  three  degrees  of  comparison:  the  positive^  the  compara- 
tive^ and  the  superlative. 
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45.  The  Positive  Degrree.  —  The  objects  that  we  know 
and  have  names  for  we  become  acquainted  witH  throus^h 
their  qualities  or  through  their  relations  to  other  thing^s. 
Thus,  when  we  say  orange,  the  word  calls  up  in  the  mind 
certain  ideas  of  shape,  size,  color,  taste,  smell,  etc.  We  know 
it  by  its  sensible  qualities. 

Again,  hotiesty  is  the  name  of  a  rational  quality  belonging 
to  a  man's  conduct  when  related  in  a  certain  way  to  other 
human  beings.  If  man  habitually  acts  so  and  so  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  his  conduct  illustrates  some  quality, 
as  honesty,  and  we  speak  of  him  as  an  honest  man. 

Mow,  it  is  by  means  of  these  qualities,  sensible  and 
rational,  and  by  the  various  relations  among  things,  that  we 
are  able  to  recognize  objects  and  distinguish  them  from  one 
another.  By  their  differences  and  resemblances,  and  by  their 
relations,  and  in  no  other  way,  do  we  become  acquainted 
with  them. 

But  before  we  can  say  that  anything  is  large,  for  example, 
we  must  have  a  notion  of  average  size  for  objects  of  that 
kind.  This  notion  we  get  by  experience  in  comparing  many 
things  of  that  class.  When  one  says,  a  larsre  house,  tree, 
animal,  the  expression  implies  that  he  has  seen  and  com- 
pared many  houses,  many  trees,  many  animals,  and  that  he 
has  in  his  mind  a  general  notion  or  type  with  respect  to  the 
size  of  each  kind  of  thing  mentioned.  This  type  is  not  often 
the  same  with  different  persons,  for  it  is  derived  from  experi- 
ence, and  this  is  very  various.  The  wider  the  experience, 
the  more  valuable  the  type. 

This  typical  notion  of  quality  is  the  positive  degree  of  that 
quality.  It  is  expressed  by  the  simple  uninflected  form  of 
the  adjective;  as,  grand,  petit,  rouge. 

The  positive  dejfree  of  an  adjective  is  that  form  or  use 
of  it  that  implies  the  comparison  of  one  thing  or  group  of 
things  with  many  others  of  the  same  class. 

46.  The   Comparative   Degree. —In   the   use   of    an 

adjective  in  the    positive  degree,  the   comparison  is   only 
implied  or  taken  for  granted;  in  the  comparative  degree,  the 
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comparison  of  one  thing:  with  another  must  actually  be  made. 
Only  two  objects  or  two  groups  of  objects  are  considered— 
one  having  a  certain  quality,  and  the  other  having  it  in  a 
higher  or  tower  or  an  egtiat  measure  or  degree.  Thus,  one 
thing  may  be  sweet  or  pretty  y  or  long  or  small,  and  the  other 
sweeter,  prettier,  longer,  or  smaller  than  the  first;  or,  again, 
one  thing  may  be  as  sweet,  as  Pretty,  as  long,  as  small,  as 
another.  An  adjective  used  to  express  one  of  these  com- 
parisons is  said  to  be  in  the  comparative  degree. 

These  three  kinds  of  comparison  are  known  as  the 
comparatives  of  inferiority,  superiority,  and  equality. 

The  compapatlve  degrree  of  an  adjective  is  that  form  or 
use  of  it  by  which  a  comparison  with  respect  to  some  quality 
is  made  between  two  things  or  groups  of  things. 

47.  To  Form  tlie  Comparative  jye^^ee.  — Compara- 
tive of  Equality, —This  type  of  the  comparative  of  adjectives 
is  made  by  placing  the  adjective  to  be  compared  between 
the  adverbs  aussi  and  que,  just  as  its  English  equivalent  is 
formed  by  putting  the  adverb  as  both  before  and  after  the 
adjective;  thus,  aassi  long  que,  as  long  as.  Mon  fr^re  est 
aussl  jeune  que  le  votre,  my  brother  is  as  young  as  yours. 
Ma  soeur  est  aussl  belle  que  la  sienne,  my  sister  is  as  pretty 
as  yours. 

But  in  negative  sentences  aussi  is  replaced  by  si;  thus, 

Elle  n'est  pas  si  grande  que  moi,  She  is  not  so 
large  as  I. 

Ce  monsieur  n'est  pas  si  ag^  que  Tautre,  This 
man  is  not  so  old  as  the  other. 

2.  Comparative  of  Superiority.— To  express  the  compara- 
tive of  superiority  plus  is  put  before  the  adjective  and  que 
after  //,  just  as  in  English  more  .  .  .  than  is  used;  thus, 

Je    suis   plus   jeune   que   votre   fr^re,   /  am    . 
younger  than  your  brother. 

Elle  est  plus  aimable  que  sa  soeur.  She  is  more 
amiable  than  her  sister. 
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3.  Inferiority,— This  comparative  is  formed  by  placing: 
moins  before  the  adjective  and  que  after  it  (less  .  .  .  than). 
Thus. 

Vous  etes  molns  ag^  que  mon  frfere,  You  are 
not  so  old  as  (are  less  old  than)  my  brother, 

Ces  messieurs  sont  moins  riches  que  votre 
ami,  These  gentlemen  are  tiot  so  rich  as 
your  friend, 

48.  The  Superlative  Degrree.  —  When  the  superlative 
degree  of  an  adjective  is  used,  the  least  number  of  objects 
or  groups  of  objects  considered  is  three.  One  of  them,  as 
compared  with  the  others  — two  or  more— is  seen  to  have 
the  highest  or  lowest  degree  of  some  quality;  and  to  denote 
this,  a  form  or  use  of  the  adjective  known  as  the  superlative 
dejfree  is  required.  This  degree  also,  like  the  comparative, 
requires  an  actual  comparison.  At  least,  three  pretty,  or 
good,  or  little  objects  must  be  compared  before  we  can  say 
that  one  of  them  is  the  prettiest,  the  best,  the  least.  The 
word  superlative  means  surpassing,  above,  or  beyond  all 
others. 

The  superlative  dejfree  of  an  adjective  is  the  form  or 
use  of  it  by  which  a  comparison  with  respect  to  some  quality 
is  made  among  three  or  more  things  or  groups  of  things. 

49.  To  Form  tlie  Superlative  Degree. —There  are 
evidently  two  kinds  of  superlatives,  one  denoting  superiority 
and  the  other  inferiority.  The  first  is  formed  by  placing 
le  (or  /a,  or  les)  plus  before  the  adjective,  and  the  second  by 
placing  le  (or  /a,  or  les)  moins  before  it.     Thus, 

La  rose  est  la  plus  belle  des  fleurs.  The  rose  is 

the  most  beautiful  of  flowers, 
L'hiver   est    la    saison    la    moins    agr^able, 

Winter  is  the  least  agreeable  season, 

50.  Irregularities.  —  Three  adjectives,  bon^  mauvais, 
BXid  petit  form  their  comparatives  of  superiority  and  superla- 
tives irregularly.     They  are: 
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Positive  Comparative  Superlative 

bon,  good  meilleur,  better  le  meilleur,  the  best 

mauvais,  bad  pire,  worse  le  pire,  the  worst 

petit,  small ^  or  little       moindre,  or^  plus  le  moindrep  or^  le  plus 

petit,  less  petit,  the  least 


ADJECTIF8   DETERMINATIF8- DETERMINATIVE 

ADJECTIVES 

51.  There  are  four  kinds  of  determinative  adjectives: 
(1)  adjectifs  dSmonstratifs,  demonstrative  adjectives;  (2)  adjec- 
tifs  possessifs,  (pronominal)  possessive  adjectives;  (3)  adjectifs 
numSrauXy  numeral  adjectives;  (4)  adjectifs  indSfiniSy  indefinite 
adjectives. 


ADJECTIFS    DEMON8TRATIFS-DEMON8TRATIVE 

ADJECTIVES 

52.  Demonstrative  adjectives  are  adjectives  used  to 
point  out.  This  class  is  named  demonstrative  from  the  fact 
that  the  Latin  word  demonstrare  means  to  show,  point  out, 
or  indicate. 

The  demonstrative  adjectives  are: 

ee  before  a  masculine  noun  beginning  with  a  consonant. 

Thus, 

ce  livre,  this,  or  that  book 

cet  before  a  masculine  noun  beginning  with  a  vowel  or 
h  mute.     Thus, 

cet  enfant,  this,  or  that  child 
cet  homme,  this,  or  that  mail 

cette  before  a  feminine  noun.     Thus, 

cette  table,  this^  or  that  table 
ces  before  a  plural  noun.    Thus, 

ces  tables,  these ^  or  those  tables 

53.  Distinction  Between  This  and  That,  These 
and  Those. —The  demonstrative  adjective  in  the  simple 
forms  given  above,  translates  this  and  that^  or  these  and 
those.  When  a  closer  distinction  between  the  relations  of 
two  things  must  be  made,  the  following  means  are  used: 
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d  (abbreviation  of  /«,  here),  or  14,  there,  are  added  to 
the  noun  and  joined  to  it  by  a  hyphen.  Ci  refers  to  this 
and  these,  and  Ih  to  that,  and  those.     Thus, 

ce  livre-ci,  this  book  ce  livre-lk,  that  book 

cet  enfapt-ci,  this  child  cet  enfant-lk,  that  child 

cette  table-ci,  this  table  cette  table-Ik,  that  table 

ces  enfants-ci,  these  children  ces  enfants-lk,  those  children 


ADJECTIFS    P088ESS1FS-POSSES8IVE    ADJECTIVES 

54,  Possessive  adjectives  (pronominal  possessive 
adjectives)  denote  the  possessor  of  the  object  represented 
by  the  noun.  When  I  say:  J  *ai  mon  livre^  the  possessive 
adjective  mon  denotes  that  the  book  spoken  of  belongs  to  me. 

Possessive  adjectives  in  French  do  not  agree  with  the 
word  denoting  the  possessor,  but  with  the  noun  that  follows. 


TABIiE 

II 

POSSESSIVE    ADJECTIVES    AND    THEIR    ENGLISH 

EQUIVALENTS 

Mascnllne 

Feminine 

Plural 

my 

mon 

ma 

mes 

thy 

ton 

ta 

tes 

his,  her,  or  its    .     .     . 

son 

sa 

ses 

our       

notre 

notre 

nos 

vour 

votre 

votre 

vos 

their 

leur 

leur 

leurs 

55,  When  a  feminine  noun  begins  with  a  vowel  or  h 
mute,  it  is,  for  euphony,  preceded  by  mon,  ton,  son  instead 
of  may  tOy  sa.     Thus, 

mon  ame  (for  ma  ame),  my  soul 

ton  amie  (for  ta  amie),  thy  friend 

son  ^curie  {for  sa  ^curie),  his,  her,  or  its  stable 

56.  In  French,  possessive  adjectives  are  repeated  before 
each  noun  they  are  intended  to  modify.     Thus, 

Apportez-moi  mon  verre,  ma  fourchette,  mon 
couteau,  et  ma  cuill^re,  Bring  me  my  glass, 
fork,  knife ^  and  spoon. 
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57.  Possessive  adjectives  are  not  used  in  combination 
with  a  reflexive  verb;  in  such  cases  the  article  is  used 
instead.     Thus, 

Je  me  lave  la  figure,  /  wash  my  {ace, 
Chauffez-vous  les  mains,  Warm  your  hands. 
II  s'est  coup€  le  doigt,  He  cut  his  finger. 


ADJECTIF8    NTJMERAUX-NUMERAL    ADJECTIVES 

58.  Numeral  adjectives  denote  a  certain  number  of 
persons  or  things.     Of  these,  there  are  two  kinds: 

1.  Adjeciifs  numSraux  cardinaux^  cardinal  adjectives,  used 
to  denote  quantity;  as,  cinq^  cent,  mille, 

2.  Adjectifs   numSraux  ordinaux,  ordinal  adjectives,  used 
to  denote  rank  or  order;  as,  deuxttmCy  vingtihne. 

59.  Cardinal  Adjectives.— The   names  of   the  num- 
bers are: 


1,  un  (fern,  une) 

24, 

,  vingt-quatre 

79,  soixante-dix-neuf 

2,  deux 

30, 

trente 

80,  quatre-vingts 

3,  trois 

31 

»  trente  et  un 

81,  quatre-vingt-un 

4,  quatre 

32 

,  trente-deux 

82,  quatre-vingt-deux 

5,  cinq 

33, 

,  trente- trois 

90,  quatre-vingt-dix 

6,  six 

40 

,  quarante 

91,  quatre-vingt-onze 

7,  sept 

41, 

,  quarante  et  un* 

92,  quatre-vingt-douze 

8,  huit 

42, 

,  quarante  deux 

•    93,  quatre-vingt-treize 

9,  neuf 

50 

,  cinquante 

94,  quatre- vingt-quatorze 

10,  dix 

51. 

cinquante  et  un 

100,  cent 

11,  onze 

52, 

cinquante-deux 

101,  cent  un 

12,  douze 

j60 

,  soixante 

102,  cent  deux 

13,  treize 

61, 

.  soixante  et  un 

UK^,  cent  trois 

14,  quatorze 

62, 

y  soixante-deux 

200,  deux  cents 

15,  quinze 

70 

,  soixante-dix 

201,  deux  cent  un 

16,  seize 

71, 

soixante  et  onze 

206,  deux  cent  six 

17,  dix-sept 

72, 

soixante-douze 

1,000,  mille,  mil 

18,  dix-huit 

73. 

soixante-treize 

1,700,  dix-sept  cents 

19,  dix-neuf 

74, 

soixante  quatorze 

2,843,  deux  mille  huit  cent 

20.  vingt 

75, 

soixante-quinze 

quarante-trois 

21,  vingt  et  un 

76, 

,  soixante-seize       1,000,000,  un  million 

22,  vingt-deux 

77, 

,  soixante- dix -sept 

23,  vingt-trois 

78, 

soixante-dix-huit 
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60.  Concernlnsr  the  Numbers.  —The  cardinal  numer- 
als, except  uriy  have  no  distinction  for  gender;  the  feminine 
of  un  is  une. 

In  French,  there  are  no  separate  names  for  seventy,  eighty, 
ninety  (as  shown  in  the  table).  After  sixty -nine  we  say 
sixty-ten^  sixty-eleven,  etc.,  and  so  fourscore  for  eighty,  four- 
score-ten for  ninety,  etc. 

The  old  forms  septanie,  70;  octante,  80;  and  nonanie,  90; 
more  rational  than  the  present  terms,  are  no  longer  used.  In 
some  provinces  of  France,  they  are  still  occasionally  heard, 
but  they  are  no  longer  sanctioned. 

A  hyphen  is  always  inserted  between  dix  and  a  unit  imme- 
diately following,  but  not  when  et  stands  between;  the  hyphen 
is  not  used  after  cent  or  mille, 

Un,  one,  is  not  used  before  cent  or  mille.     Thus, 

cent  un,  101;  mille  trois  1,003. 

Instead  of  mille  cent,  1,100,  mille  deux  cents,  1,200,  ssiy  ofize 
cents,  douze  cents  up  to  dix-neuf  cetits;  but  this  form  must  not 
be  used  after  deux  mille. 

Et,  and,  is  used  only  in  the  numbers  21,  31,  41,  51,  61,71; 
not  with  81,  91,  nor  with  any  number  greater  than  one  hun- 
dred; as,  cent  un,  101. 

61.  Concerning  Ving^t  and  Cent. —When  vingi  and 
cent  are  preceded  by  a  multiplying  adjective,  they  take  s  if 
not  followed  by  any  other  number.     Thus, 

quatre-vingts  francs,  eighty  fraftcs 
trois  cents  livres,  three  hundred  books 

On  the  contrary,  vi7igt  and  cent,  although  in  the  plural,  do 
not  change  if  they  are  followed  by  another  word.     Thus, 

quatre-vingt-dix  francs,  ninety  frayics 

trois  cent  quinze  livres,  three  hufidred  and  fifteen  books 

62.  Concerning  Mille.  —  When  mille  designates  a 
date,  it  is  spelled  mil  in  the  singular,  and  mille  in  the 
plural.     Thus, 
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En  mil  six  cent  quarante,  In  the  year  qne  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  forty 

En  deux  mille  sept  cent,  In  the  year  tu^o  thousand 
and  seven  hundred 

In  all  other  cases,  it  is  spelled  mille  without  any  variation 
for  gender  or  number. 

63,  Pronunciation  of  Numerals.  —  For  the  pro- 
nunciation of  numeral^,  see  French  Grammar,  Part  I,  Art.  46. 

64.  Numeral  Ordinals.— Numeral  ordinals,  as  seen 
from  Table  III,  are  formed  by  adding  t^tne  to  the  cardinal 
numbers: 


TABIiE    III 


ORDINAL.    AND    CARDINAL.    NUMBERS 


Cardinals 

Ordinals 

f  premier 

Un        .     . 

junieme;    used  only  after  vingt,  trentCy  etc.,  asvingi-et- 

1     unihne 

Deux    .    . 

r  second 
Ideuxi^me 

Trois  .     . 

troisieme 

Qtiatre 

quatrieme;  the  e  is  dropped  before  adding  the  ihne 

Cinq    .     . 

cinqui^me;  u  is  added  after  q  before  ihne 

Six.      .     . 

sixieme 

Sept     .     . 

septi^me 

Huit     .     . 

huitieme 

Neuf    .     . 

neuvi^me;  /  is  changed  to  v  before  adding  ihne 

Dix      .     . 

dixi^me 

Because  numeral  ordinals  end  in  ^,  they  are  used  in  both 
genders  without  variation,  with  the  exception  of  premier  and 
second  J  the  feminines  of  which  are,  respectively,  premiere  and 
seconde. 

There  is  no  difference  between  second  and  deuxiTfme,  The 
two  words  are  used  indifferently,  one  for  the  other.  How- 
ever, second  is  preferable  when  only  two  objects  are  referred 
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to,  and  deuxi^me  when  the  second  rank  of  a  series  of  objects 
is  spoken  of.     Thus, 

Voici  le  second  volume,  Here  is  the  second  vohane 
(meaning:,  a  work  in  two  volumes). 

Voice  le  deuxi^me   volume,  Here  is  the  second 

volume   (of  a  work   which  contains  more 

than  two  volumes). 

Note.  — Formerly,  the  ordinals  were  expressed  as  follows:  prime ^ 
first  which  has  remained  in  de  prime  abord^  at  first;  prime-sauty  at 
the  first  effort;  printernps,  spring— the  first  time  of  the  year;  second ^ 
second;  tiers,  third  (feminine  tierce),  which  has  given  tiers-itat,  third 
estate;  tiers-ordre,  third  order;  tiers-parti,  third  party;  quarte, 
fourth  (feminine  quarte);  as  in  fOvre  quarte,  intermittent  fever 
rising  every  4  days;  quittte,  fifth  (feminine  quinte),  in  Charles- 
quint,  Charles  the  fifth;  intervalle  de  quinte,  fifth  interval  in  music; 
sexte,  sixth;  octave,  eight;  none,  ninth;  dime,  tenth. 

65.  Concerning  Ordinal  Numbers. —  In  French, 
cardinal  adjectives  are  often  used  instead  of  ordinals.  This 
substitution  is  general,  except  that  the  first  cannot  be  used 
with  dates  nor  after  the  Christian  name  of  a  sovereign. 
Thus, 

Le  premier  mars,  The  first  of  March 

Le  deux,  trois,  quatre,  etc.  mars.    The  second^ 

third,  fourth  of  March 
Napoleon  Premier,  Napoleon  the  first 
Napoleon  III  (trois),  Napoleoji  the  third 
L'an  mil  huit  cent,  The  year  eighteen  hundred 

In  case  vingt  and  cent  are  used  for  vingtihne  and  centihne, 
they  are  not  changed  in  form;  as,  page  guatre'vingt ,  Van 
mil  huit  cent. 

66.  Fractions. —  Note  the  following  method  of  expres- 
sing fractions: 

2  une  demi  i  quatre  cinqui^mes 

i  un  tiers  %  trois  huit^mes 

\  trois  quarts  M  quinze  vingt-deuxi^mes 

Half  is  translated  by  demi  (adjective),  and  by  la  moitii 
(noun).     Thus, 

Quelle  est  la  moitii  de  quinze?  What  is  half  of  fifteen? 
Donnez-moi  un  demi-verre  de  vin,  Give  me  half  a  glass  of  wine. 
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67.  Collective  Numbers.— Collective  numbers  are 
formed  by  adding  aine  to  the  cardinal  numbers,  suppressing 
the  final  e  when  it  exists.  Usage  allows  only  these  com- 
binations: 

une  huitaine,  eight,  about  eight  une  trentaine 

une  dizaine,  ten,  some  ten  une  quarantaine 

une  douzaine,  a  dozen  une  cinquantaine 

une  quinzaine,  attout  fifteen  une  soixantaine 

une  ving^aine,  about  tiventy  une  centaine 

68.  ProiK>ptlonal  Numbers. —The  following  are  the 
only  proportional  numbers  sanctioned  by  usage: 

simple,  simple  sextuple,  sextuple 

double,  double  septuple,  septuple 

triple,  triple  octuple,  octuple 

quadruple,  quadruple  decuple,  decuple 

quintuple,  quintuple  centuple,  centuple 


The  others  are  supplied  by  circumlocution;  as, 
neuf  fois  autant, 
neuf  fois  plus 


nt,l    . 

rnine  times  as  many,  or  more. 


ADJECTIF9    INDEFINI8— INDEFINITE    ADJECTIVES 

69.  Indefinite  adjectives  are  so  called  because  they 
modify  the  noun  in  an  indefinite  way.  The  most  important 
indefinite  adjectives  are: 

aucun  (m.),  aucune  (/.),! 

nul(«,.).  nuUe  (/.).  ]no,  not  any 

certain  (w«J,  certaine  (/.),  certain 

quel  (m.  sing.),  quels  (w.  //•),!     ...    ,,. 

quelle  (/.  sing.),  quelles  (/.//.),r^'^^'  "^^^^ 

tel  (m.),  telle  (/.),  such 

tout  {m.  sing.),  tons  (m.  pi.),\ 

toute  (/.  sing.),  toutes (/.//.)  J 

chaque,  each 

plusieurs,  several 

quelque,  a  few 

quelconque,  whatever 

m6me,  same 

autre,  other 
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Qtiel  is  often  used  in  questions,  when  it  is  also  known  as 
an  interrogative  adjective;  as  in, 

Quel  chapeau  avez-vous?     What  hat  have  you? 
Quels  livres  lisez-vous?     What  books  do  you  read? 
Quelle  robe  mettez-vous?     What  dress  are  you  wearing? 
Quelles  leQons  €tudiez-vous?     What  lessons  are  you  studyiiig? 


FRENCH  GRAMMAR 

(PART;5) 


LE  PRONOM-THE  PRONOUN 

1.  The  pronoun  has  been  defined  as  a  word  used  instead 
of,  or  as  a  substitute  for,  a  name.  This  definition  comes 
from  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  pronoun  {pro^  for;  noun^ 
a  name),  but  it  is  not  exactly  true  of  all  pronouns.  When 
Jean  says  of  himself  Je  mange^  the  meaning  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  would  be  if  he  should  say  Jean  mange. 
In  the  former  case,  je  represents  the  speaker,  and  shows  by 
its  form  that  it  does  so;  in  the  latter  example,  Jean  may 
denote  the  speaker,  but  nothing  about  the  form  of  the  word 
denotes  that  it  does. 

When  of  himself  and  Hejiri^  to  whom  he  speaks,  Jean  says 
Nous  mangeonsy  the  expression  is  not  equivalent  to  Jean  et 
Henri  mangent.  But  if  the  pronoun  were  an  exact  substitute 
for  a  noun,  these  pairs  of  sentences  would  be  exact  equiva- 
lents. By  its  form,  je  denotes  the  speaker,  but  gives  no  hint 
of  who  he  is— it  shows  only  that  somebody,  present  and 
known  without  being  named,  is  speaking.  It  would  serve 
equally  well  if  the  name  of  the  speaker  were  tmknown,  or 
even  if  he  had  no  name. 

In  like  manner, 

nous  =je  +  vous  (the  speaker  +  the  listener),  and 
nous^je  +  vous  +  il  (the  speaker  +  the  listener  +  Henri) 

In  this  last  case,  il  is  a  real  substitute  for  a  noun,  but 
vous  and  je  are  not.  Hence,  je  denotes  that  some  one, 
whose  name  is  unknown  or  does  not  need  to  be  known,  is 

For  notice  of  copyright,  sc€  Pagf  inimediately  following  the  title  Page 
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in  the  relation  of  speaker.  Nous  denotes  that  some  one  is 
speaking  for  himself  and  for  others  that  have  been  referred 
to  or  are  present.  What  their  names  are  is  generally  a 
matter  of  no  importance.  Vous  denotes  some  one  in  the 
relation  of  listener  to  some  one  speaking;  it  is  used 
whether  the  listener's  name  is  known  or  not.  //,  elle^  ils, 
etc.  are  real  substitutes  for  names. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  definition  usually  given  for 
the  pronoun  is  objectionable  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
exactly  describe  the  functions  of  all  the  pronotms.  Doubt- 
less, however,  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised.  Perhaps 
the  definition  already  given  is  somewhat  less  open  to 
objection  than  that  usually  met  with  in  grammars. 

A  prououn  is  a  word  that  denotes  persons  or  things 
without  naming  them. 

CliASSES  OF  PRONOUNS 

2.  Although  the  number  of  pronouns  is  small,  they  are 
divided  into  several  classes,  which  are  usually  grouped  under 
five  heads:  persoftnely  personal;  dimonstratif ^  demonstrative; 
possessify  possessive;  relatif,  relative;  and  indSHni^  indefinite. 


PRONOM8    PERSONNELS-PERSONAL    PRONOUNS 

3.  The  personal  pronouns  are  those  that,  by  their  form, 
indicate  persons:  {a)  the  speaker,  as  yV,  w^,  moi^  nous; 
{b)  the  person  addressed,  as  tu,  te,  toi,  vous;  {c)  the 
person  or  thing  spoken  of,  as  //,  /«/,  elle,  lair. 

The  personal  pronouns  that  play  the  part  of  subjects,  have 

already   been   given   with   the   conjugations    of    the    verb. 

They  are: 

Singular  Plural 

First  person  y        je  nous 

Second  person  y     tu  vous 

Third  person y      il,  elle  ils,  elles 

Tiiy  thou,  is  used  only  among  intimate  friends  and  persons 
closely  related;  as,  parents  and  children,  man  and  wife,  etc. 
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It  denotes  familiarity  or  affection.  In  refined  society,  it  is 
never  used;  vous^  you,  being  employed  instead. 

Personal  pronouns  may  be  connected  immediately  with  a 
verb,  as  subject  or  object,  and  are  sometimes  called  con- 
junctive personal  pronouns.  When  not  so  used,  they  are 
called  disjunctive. 

4.  Conjunctive    Personal    Pronouns. —Besides    the 

conjunctive  personal  pronouns  given  above,  we  have  also  the 

following: 

Singular  Plural 

me,  nu^  or  to  me        nous,  tiSy  or  to  us 

te,  thee^  or  to  thee       vous,  youy  or  to  you 

,     tm,        ,  /     i|^g^  them:  leur,  to  them 

la,  her;  lui,  to  her    J 

To  these  must  be  added  se,  r;/,  and  y, 

5.  Place  of  Conjunctive  Personal  Pronouns. —The 

place  of  the  pronoun  in  the  sentence  is  not  the  same  in 
French  as  in  English.  In  French,  pronouns  are  placed  after 
the  subject  but  before  the  verb;  immediately  after  ne  \n  ^ 
negative  sentence.     Thus, 

II  me  gate,  He  spoils  me, 
II  me  parle,  He  speaks  to  me, 
II  ne  vous  parle  pas,  He  does  not  speak  to  you, 
Je  ne  les  accompagne  pas,  et  je  ne  leur  parle 
pas,  /  do  not  accompany  them^  and  I  do  not 
speak  to  them, 
liui  avez-vous  parl^?     Have  you  spoken  to  him 

(or  to  her), 
Ne  te  donne-t-il  rien?     Does  he  give  thee  nothing? 
Notice  also  that  in  speaking  of  inanimate  things,  le  or  Id 
is  used  for  //,  and  les  for  them.     Since  French  has  no  neuter 
gender,  and  every  noun  is  either  masculine  or  feminine,  no 
neuter  pronoun  is  required.     Thus, 

Avez-vous  le  li vre? — Je  1 '  ai .    Have  you  the  book  f 

I  have  it  {him), 
Mangez-vous  la  viande?— Je  la  mange.     Do  you 
eat  meat?     I  eat  it  {her). 
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6.  The  pronoun  se  is  sometimes  called  a  reflexive 
pronoun,  because  it  is  used  in  the  conjug:ation  of  reflexive 
verbs.  When  used  with  the  infinitive  it  means  oneself;  as, 
se  iaver,  to  wash  oneself;  se  tuer^  to  kill  oneself.  It  is  also 
used  with  the  third  persons  sins^ular  and  plural,  and  then 
means  himself^  herself^  or  themselves.     Thus, 

II  se  lave,  He  washes  himself, 

Elle  ne  s'habille  pas,  She  is  not  dressing  herself. 

lis  se  lavent,  They  wash  themselves. 

7.  En  is  a  pronoim  when  it  means  of  it,  of  him,  of  her, 
of  them.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  pronoun  and  the  preposition 
de  (de  lui,  d'elle,  d*eux,  d'elles,  de  cela).     Thus, 

Je  vous  en  remercie,  /  thank  you  for  it  {of  it), 
Je  parle  de  Charles,  j'en  parle,  I  am  speaking 
about  {of)  Charles,  I  am  speaking  of  him. 

En  is  often  used  partitively,  standing  for  a  noun  with  the 
partitive  preposition  de.    Thus, 

Avez-vous    du   pain?— J 'en  ai,  Have  you  any 
bread? —I  have  some. 

Here  en  stands  for  du  pain.  In  all  but  similar  cases,  en 
is  a  preposition.     Thus, 

Je  vais  en  Europe,  /  am  going  to  Europe. 
Je  Tai  vu  en  allant  k  la  gare,  /  saw  him  when 
going  to  the  station. 

§•  Y  is  the  equivalent  of  a  pronoun  with  the  prepo- 
sitioi)  d  (d  ////',  d  elUy  d  eux,  ct  elles,  h  cela),  and  means  to  him, 
to  her,  to  them,  to  it.     Thus, 

Pensez-Vous  k  cela?— Oui;  j*y  pense,  Are  you 

thinking  of  {to)  that?—  Yes,  I  am  thinking 

of  {to)  it. 
Pense-t-il  k  Louis? — Oui;  il  y  pense.  Is  he  think- 

i7ig    of    {to)   Louisf—Ves,    he   is    thinking 

of  him. 

\\\  other  cases,  y  is  an  adverb  and  means  there. 
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9.  Place  of  the  Conjunctive  Pronouns  in  the 
Imperative. —If  the  imperative  is  affirmative,  pronouns 
are  used  after  the  verb  (as  in  English)  and  joined  to  it  with 
a  hyphen.  Instead  of  me  and  te^  the  pronouns  moi  and  ioi 
are  used  in  this  case.     Thus, 

Donnez-niol  un  livre,  Give  me  a  book. 
Apportez-lul    son    d6jeuner,    Bring    him    his 

breakfast, 
Parlons-leur,  Let  us  speak  to  them. 

If  the  imperative  is  negative,  however,  the  pronouns  are 
placed  before  the  verb,  immediately  after  ne.     Thus, 

Ne  me  donnez  pas  ce  livre,  Do  not  give  me  thai 

book. 
Ne  lul  apportez  pas  son  dejeuner,  Do  not  bring 

him  his  breakfast, 
Ne  leur  parlous  pas.  Let  tis  not  speak  to  them, 

10.  Double  Pronoun. —When  one  of  the  pronouns  le^ 
la,  or  les,  is  used  with  another  pronoun,  the  order  of  words 
is  as  follows: 

me    ]le 
nous 
vous 

That  is,  the  pronoun  ie,  la^  or  les  follows  me,  nous^  or  vous, 
but  precedes  lui  or  leur.     Thus, 

II  me  le  donne,  He  gives  it  to  me, 

EUe  ne  nous  les  donne  pas.  She  does  not  give 

them  to  us, 
lis  vous  I'ont  promis,  They  have  promised  it 

to  you, 
II  ne  la  lui  passera  pas,  He  will  not  pass  it  to 

him  (or  to  her). 
Nous  les  leur  donnerons.    We  shall  give  them  to 
them. 
The  pronouns  en   and  y  used  with  other  pronouns,  are 
placed  last.     Thus, 

II  lul  en  a  donn^,  He  has  given  him  some, 
Je  VQUs  y  conduirai,  /  shall  take  you  there. 


jles'^^"'' 
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In^the  imperative  negative,  the  same  order  is  followed. 
Thus, 

Ne  I1011H  les  montrez  pas,  Do  not  show  them  to  us. 
Ne  les  leur  donnez  pas,  Do  not  give  them  to  them. 

But  in  the  imperative  affirmative,  le,  lay  or  /^'j  always  comes 
immediately  after  the  verb.     Thus, 

Apportez-le  nioi,  Bring  it  to  me, 
Dites-le-leur,  Tell  it  to  them, 
Montrez-les-nous,  Show  them  to  us. 

11.  Disjunctive  Personal  Pronouns.— Personal  pro- 
nouns are  called  disjunctive  when  not  placed  close  to  the 
verb.  In  that  case,  they  are  always  preceded  by  a  preposi- 
tion other  than  the  preposition  ^;-  as,  pour,  avec,  de. 
Disjunctive  personal  pronotms  are  always  placed  after  the 
verb.     These  pronouns  are: 

Singular  Plural 

First  person y       moi,  me  nous,  us 

Second  person  y     toi,  thee  vous,  you 

Third  person,     lui,  him;  elle,  her     eux,  them  (masc);  elles, 

them  (fem.) 
The  following  are  examples  in  which  the  pronoun  follows 
the  verb: 

Comptez  sur  mol.  Rely  on  me, 

Demeurez  avec  nous,  Live  with  us, 

Ce  chapeau  est  pour  lul.  This  hat  is  for  him, 

Elle  n'est  pas  chez  elle.  She  is  not  at  home, 

Passez  devant  eux.  Go  before  them  (masc). 

Je  parle  d'elles,  I  speak  of  them  (fem.). 

12«  other  Uses  of  Disjunctive  Pronouns.  — (<i)  Dis- 
junctive pronouns  are  used  in  French,  when  the  verb  with 
which  they  should  be  immediately  connected,  is  not 
expressed.     Thus, 

Qui    a    fait   cela?— Moi,     Who   has    done   that? 

I  {me). 
Qui    vous    Ta    dit?— Lui,    Who    told   you    so? 

He  (him). 
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EUe  est  plus  grande  que  toi,  She  is  taller  than 

thou  {thee), 
Faites  comme  eux,  Do  as  (them)  they  do, 

{b)  For  emphasis,  the  disjunctive  pronouns  are  used  with 
nUme^  self.  These  forms  correspond  to  myself ^  thyself ^  etc. 
in  English.     They  are: 

moi-meme,  myself  nous-memes,  ourselves 

toi-meme,  thyself  vous-memes,  yourselves 

lui-meme,  himself.  eux-memes,  themselves  (masc.) 

elle-meme,  herself  elles-memes,  themselves  (fem.) 

(f )  After  the  expressions  c*est  and  ce  sont,  the  disjunctive 
pronouns  are  used.     Thus, 

C'est  moi,  //  is  /. 

C'est  toi,  //  is  thou. 

C'est  lui,  //  is  he. 

C'est  elle,  //  is  she. 

C'est  nous,  //  is  we. 

C'est  vous,  //  is  you. 

^  feux  (masc),  1  ,    . 

Ce  sont{   „     \,        ''  \rt  is  they. 
lelles  (fem.),  J 

(d)  When  more  than  one  pronoun,  or  one  pronoun  and  a 
noun  are  subjects  of  the  same  verb,  the  disjunctive  form  of 
the  pronoun  is  used.     Thus, 

Lui  et  moi  sommes  arrives  les  premiers,  He  and 

I  arrived  first. 
Eux  et  leurs  amis  sont  partis.    They  end  their 

friends  have  departed, 

(e)  The  subject  pronoun,  if  separated  from  a  verb  by  an 
expression  other  than  the  negative  7tey  must  take  the  dis- 
junctive form.     Thus, 

Lui,  comprenant  le  frangais,  n'avait  pas  de peine 
a  se  faire  comprendre,  He^  understanding 
French^  had  no  trouble  in  making  himself 
understood. 

Eux  seuls  r^ussirent,  They  alone  succeeded. 
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13.  Sol.  —  In  French,  the  disjunctive  form  of  the  reflexive 
pronoun  se  is  soi;  this  form  is  used  when  it  relates  to  an 
indefinite  subject.     Thus, 

On  a  souvent  besoin  d'un  plus  petit  que  soi, 

One  often  needs  the  help  of  those  smaller  than 

oneself. 
Quand  on  est  ^goiste,  on  ne  pense  qu*k   soi. 

When  one  is  an  egotist^  one  thinks  only  of 

ofieself. 

PBONOMS  DEMON8TRAT1FS-DEMON8TRATIVE    PRONOUNS 

14*     Ce  has  the  value  of   a  demonstrative  pronoun 

when  it  is  the  subject  of  itre^  to  be,  in  its  various  tenses. 

Thus, 

C'est  moi,  //  is  /. 

Que  lisez-vous?— C'est  un  roman,  What  do  you 

readf—  This  is  a  novel. 

Ce,  as  the  antecedent  of  que  or  qui,  may  be  either  the 
direct  object  of  a  preceding  verb,  or  the  subject  of  a  follow- 
ing verb.  Thus,  Ce  que  vous  dites  est  vrai.  What  you  say 
is  true. 

Faites  ce  que  vous  voudrez,  Do  what  you  please. 
Dites-moi  ce  que  vous  voulez.  Tell  me  what  you 

wish. 
Je  fais  ce  qui  me  plait,  /  do  what  pleases  me. 
'  Ce  qui  vous  plaira,  me  plaira,  What  will  please 
you,  will  please  me. 

Sometimes  ce  also  precedes  dont,  and  then  has  the  meaning 
of  what,  or  that  of  which.     Thus, 

Dites-lui  ce  dont  vous  avez  besoin,  Tell  him 

what  you  need. 
Avez-vous  ee  dont  vous  avez  besoin?     Have 

you  what  you  need,  (that  of  which  you  are 

in  need)? 

15.  Ceci  and  Cela.  —Two  adverbs,  ci,  here  (abbreviation 
for  ici),  and  Ih,  there,  may  be  joined  to  the  pronoun  ce  to 
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form  the  two  expressions  r^^ri,  this,  literally,  this  (thing)  here, 
and  cela,  there,  literally y  that  (thing:)  there.  They  are  used 
in  an  indefinite  way  without  reference  to  any  particular 
object  expressed.    Thus, 

Prenez  ceci,  ne  prenez  pas  cela,  Take  this,  do 
not  take  that. 

Que  pensez-vous  de  cela?     What  do  you  think 
of  that? 

16.  other  Demonstrative  Pronouns. —The  pronoun 
ce,  when  joined  to  the  disjunctive  pronouns  lui,  elle,  eiix, 
elles,  forms  the  following  demonstrative  pronouns: 

celuiy  for  the  masculine  singular 
celle  (for  ce  elle)  for  the  feminine  singular 
ceux  (for  ce  eux)  for  the  masculine  plural 
celles  (for  ce  elles)  for  the  feminine  plural 

These  pronouns  are  used  as  antecedents  of  the  relative 
pronouns  qui,  que,  or  dont,  to  render  the  English  expressions 
he,  she,  or  they,  followed  by  who,  whom,  or  that;  also  to 
translate  the  expressions  the  one,  or  the  ones.     Thus, 

Celui  qui  ^tudie   beaucoup  apprend  bien.  He 

who  studies  much  learns  well, 
Celle   qui  6tudie  beaucoup  apprend  bien,  She 

who  studies  much   learns  well. 
Ceux  qui  6tudient  beaucoup  apprennent  bien. 

They  who  study  much  learn  well, 
Celles  qui  ^tudient  beaucoup  apprennent  bien. 

They  who  study  much  learn  well, 
Celui  que  vous  voyez  Ik-bas  est  mon  fr^re,  He 

whom  you  see  yonder  is  my  brother, 
Celle  que  vous  voyez  Ik-bas  est  ma  soeur,  She 

whom  you  see  yonder  is  my  sister, 
Ceux  que  vous  voyez  Ik-bas  sont  mes  fr^res, 

They  whom  yon  see  yonder  are  my  brothers, 
Celles  que  vous  voyez  Ik-bas  sont  mes  soeurs, 

They  whom  you  see  yonder  are  my  sisters. 
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These  pronouns  may  also  be  used  with  the  preposition  de 
to  express  an  English  possessive.     Thus, 

C'est  mon  ami  et  celui  de  mon  frfere,  He  is  my 
friend  and  my  brother's, 

C'est  mon  amie  et  celle  de  ma  soeur,  She  is  my 
friend  and  my  sister's. 

Ce  sont  mes  amis  et  ceux  de  mon  frfere,  They 
are  my  friends  and  my  brother's. 

Ce  sont  mes  amies  et  celles  de  ma  soeur,  They 
are  my  friends  and  my  sister's, 

17.  Celui-cl,  Celui-lft;  Celle-cl,  Celle-IA;  Ceux-cl, 
Ceux-1&;  Celles-cl,  Celles-IA.  —  It  is  obvious  that  these 
pronouns  are  formed  from  the  preceding  ones,  with  the 
addition  of  the  adverbs  ci  (for  ici)y  here,  and  /^,  there.  By 
their  meaning,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  when  ci  is  used 
after  the  pronoun,  this  pronoun  will  ^  be  used  to  denote 
objects  near  the  speaker,  and  when  used  with  /^,  it  will 
denote  objects  far  from  the  speaker. 

As  to  their  use,  let  us  consider  the  sentence:  Voici  deux 
livres;  ce  livre-ci  est  grand^  ce  iivre-ld  est  petite  here  are  two 
books;  this  book  is  large,  that  book  is  small.  In  English, 
this  may  be  expressed  in  a  different  way,  as  follows:  Here 
are  two  books;  this  one  is  large,  that  one  is  small.  In  this 
case,  this  one  and  that  one  represent  this  book  and  that 
book.  In  French,  we  have  the  same  thing,  but  instead  of 
ce  livre-ci  and  ce  livre-ldy  the  pronouns  celui-ci  and  celui-lh  are 
used,  and  the  whole  sentence  is:  Voici  deux  livres:  celui-ci 
est  grand,  celui-lct  est  petit. 

If  the  noun  is  feminine,  celle-ci  and  celle-lh  are  used.    Thus, 

Voici  deux  tables;  celle-ci  est  grande,  celle-lk 
est  petite.  Here  are  two  tables;  this  ojie  is 
large,  that  one  is  small. 

Ceux-ci  and  ceux-lh  are  used  to  represent  the  masculine, 
and  ceUes-ci  and  celles- Id  to  represent  the  feminine  of  plural 
nouns.     Thus, 
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Void  des  livres:   ceux-ci  sont  grands,  ceux-lk 
sont  petits,  Here  are  books:  these  are  large^ 

m 

those  are  small. 
Void  des  tables:  celles-ci  sont  grandes,  celles-lk 
sont  petites,  //ere  are  tables:  these  are  large, 
those  are  small. 

18.  ComxMirisoii  of  Demonstrative  Adjectives  and 
Pronouns. —The  differences  in  the  forms  of  the  demon- 
strative adjectives  and  demonstrative  pronouns  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  comparative  table: 

Adjectives 
ce  livre-cl,  this  book 


Pronouns 
celul-ei,  this  one 

eelui-lft,  that  one 

9 

eelle-cl,  this  one 
eelle-l&,  that  one 
ceux-ci,  these 
ceux-lli,  those 
celles-cl,  these 
celles-lft,  those 
ce,  this,  that,  it 
ceci,  this 
cela,  that 


{ 
{ 


cet  enf ant-el,  this  child 
ce  livre-lA,  that  book 
cet  enfant-l&,  that  child 
cette  table-cl,  this  table 
cette  table-I&,  that  table 
ces  livres-ci,  these  books 
ces  livres-lA,  those  books 
ces  tables-cl,  these  tables 
ces  tables-l&,  those  tables 


is  1 . 
atV 


indefinite 


ic.),l 
.),    1 


celul  (masc), 

>, 

i.),) 
ceux  (masc.),J 


celle  (fem 
celles  (fem.), 


the  one 


the  ones 


PRONOMS    POS8E9SIFS-POSSESSIVE    PRONOUNS 

19.     Let  us  consider  the  following  sentences: 

J*ai  votre  livre  et  mon  livre,  /  have  your  book 

and  my  book. 
J'ai  votre  plume  et  ma  plume,  /  have  your  pen 

and  my  pen. 
J*ai  vos  livres  et  mes  livres,  /  have  your  books 

and  my  books. 
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J'ai  vos  plumes  et  mes  plumes,  /  have  your  pens 
and  my  pens. 

In  English,  as  in  French,  these  sentences  could  have  been 
put  in  the  following  way: 

J'ai  votre  livre  et  le  mien,  /  have  ymirbook  and 

mine, 
J'ai  votre  plume  et  la  mienne,  /  have  your  pen 

and  mine, 
J'ai  vos  livres  et  les  miens,  /  have  your  books 

and  mine, 
J*ai  vos  plumes  et  les  miennes,  /  have  your 

pens  and  mine. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  word  mine  translated  into  French 
assumes  one  of  the  following  four  forms:  le  fnien  (for  man 
livre) ^  la  mienne{ioT  ma  plume) ^  les  miens  (for  mes  livres),  les 
miennes  (for  mes  plumes).  These  expressions  stand  for  a 
noun  and  a  possessive  adjective  and  are  called  possessive 
pronouns.  These  pronouns  denote  possession  by  absorb- 
ing the  possessive  adjectives,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
illustrations  just  given.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
used  in  the  possessive  case,  but  that  they  take  into  their 
meaning  the  idea  of  possession;  their  function  is  always 
nominative  or  objective. 

In  French,  these  pronouns  have  different  inflections  for 
gender  and  number.  They  do  not  agree  with  the  possessor, 
but  are  of  the  same  number  and  gender  as  the  noun  they 
represent. 

20.  Different  Possessive  Pronouns.  —  The  possessive 
pronouns  are  as  follows: 

le  mien  for  mon  and  a  masculine  singular  noun 
la  ntienne  for  tna  and  a  feminine  singular  noun 
les  miens  for  ntes  and  a  masculine  plural  noun 
les  miennes  for  mes  and  a  feminine  plural  noun 

le  Hen  for  ton  and  a  masculine  singular  noun 
,  .       ,la  tienne  for  ta  and  a  feminine  singular  noun 
les  liens  for  les  and  a  masculine  plural  noun 
les  liennes  for  les  and  a  feminine  plural  noun 
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ours 


yours 


le  sien  for  son  and  a  masculine  singular  noun 
la  sienne  for  sa  and  a  feminine  singular  noun 
Us  siens  for  ses  and  a  masculine  plural  noun 
les  siennes  for  ses  and  a  feminine  plural  noun 

le  ndtre  for  notre  and  a  masculine  singular  noun 
la  ndtre  for  notre  and  a  feminine  singular  noun 
les  ndtres  for  nos  and  a  masculine  plural  noun 
les  ndtres  for  nos  and  a  feminine  plural  noun 

le  vdtre  for  voire  and  a  masculine  singular  noun 
la  vdtre  for  voire  and  a  feminine  singular  noun 
les  vdtres  for  vos  and  a  masculine  plural  noun 
les  vdtres  for  vos  and  a  feminine  plural  noun 

le  leur  for  leur  and  a  masculine  singular  noun 
la  leur  for  leur  and  a  feminine  singular  noun 
les  leurs  for  leurs  and  a  masculine  plural  noun 
les  leurs  for  leurs  and  a  feminine  plural  noun 

21.  Concerning:  Possessive  Pronouns.  ~  Note  that 
the  feminines  and  pltirals  of  these  pronouns  are  reg^arly 
fonned  according  to  the  rules  given  for  the  formation  of  the 
feminines  and  plurals  of  adjectives;  except  leur,  which  has 
the  same  form  in  both  the  masculine  and  feminine  genders. 

A  circumflex  accent  is  put  over  the  o  in  the  pronouns 
le  ndtre  and  le  vdtre,  but  there  is  none  over  the  o  in  the 
adjectives  notre  and  voire.  The  effect  of  the  circumflex 
accent  is  to  make  the  pronunciation  of  the  o  broader  and 
longer  in  duration. 


theirs 


PRONOMS    REL.ATIFS-RELATIVB    PRONOUNS 

22.  Function  of  the  Relative  Pronoun. —The  rela- 
tive pronoims  have  double  functions  in  sentences:  they 
stand  for  a  noun  or  an  equivalent  of  a  noun,  and  they 
connect  clauses.     Thus, 


Mon  p^re  est  mort  hier 

+ 
Mon  p^re  ^tait  avocat 

Ce  chien  est  k  vendre 

+ 
Ce  Chi  en  a  gagn^  le  premier 
prix 


Mon  pfere,  qui   est   mort 
_     hier,  ^tait  avocat. 

My  father,  who  died  yester- 
day, was  a  lawyer, 
Ce  chien,  qui  a  gagn6  le 
__    premier  prix  est  k  vendre. 
~"  This  dog,  that  won  the  first 
prize,  is  for  sale. 
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Cet  homme  poss^de  la  maison 
Jean  a  bati  la  maison 


Cet    homme    poss6de    la 
_     maison  que  Jean  a  batie. 
This  man  possesses  the  house 
that  John  built. 

In  the  first  sentence,  qui  stands  for  mon  ptre^  and  connects 
the  two  clauses;  it  is,  besides,  the  subject  of  est  mort.  In 
the  second  sentence,  the  function  of  qui  is  exactly  similar 
to  that  in  the  first  sentence.  Qiu  in  the  last  sentence  con- 
nects the  clauses  and  is  the  object  of  bAtie;  this  is  because 
it  takes  the  place  of  la  maison  in  the  second  of  the 
united  clauses.  The  words  ptre^  chien^  and  maison^  to 
which  the  pronouns  relate,  are  called  antecedents  — mean- 
ing words  that  gfo  before:  phe  is  the  antecedent  of  qui  and 
maison  of  que. 

Because  these  pronouns  relate  to  a  noun  previously 
expressed,  they  are  called  relatives;  and  because  they  join 
two  clauses  together,  they  are  also  called  conjunctives. 

23.  The  most  common  relative  pronouns  are  qui  and 
qiie.  When  they  are  not  preceded  by  a  preposition,  the  first 
stands  for  the  subject  of  a  verb  and  the  second  for  the 
object.  Both  of  them  may  refer  to  persons  or  things  of  any 
gender  or  number.     Thus, 

Je  vois  Louis  qui   arrive,  /  see  Loitis^  who  is 

cominj^, 
C'est  vous  qui  avez  raison,  //  is  you  who  are 

right, 
C*est  lui  que  j'attends,  //   is  he  whom  I  am 

expecting. 
Pretez-moi  le  livre  que  vous  avez.  Lend  me  the 

book  that  you  have. 

2L4t.  Qui  may  also  be  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb.  In 
that  case,  it  is  preceded  by  a  preposition.     Thus, 

Voila  rhomme  &  qui  j'ai  donn^  cinq  francs. 
There  is  the  man  to  whom  I  gave  five  fratus, 

Voilh  les  dames  chez  qui  je  demeure,  Here  are 
the  ladies  at  whose  house  I  live. 
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When  used  with  a  preposition,  qui  can  represent  persons 
only.  To  refer  to  things,  lequel  is  used  with  the  following 
inflections  for  gender  and  number: 

Singular 
MasaiUne        Feminine 

1.  '  [  lequel  laquelle,  which 

Direct  Object,  J 

With  Preposition  de,  duquel        de  laquelle,  of  which 

With  Preposition  A,   auquel        k  laquelle,  to  which 

Plural 
Masculine       Fern  in  ine 


J 


Subject 

-^  *  }  lesquels      lesquelles,  which 

Direct  Object,  ' 


With  Preposition  de,  desquels     desquelles,  of  which 
With  Preposition  A,     auxquels    auxquelles,  to  which 

The  following  illustrate  the  uses  of  lequel  and  its  com- 
pounds: 

I'homme   auquel    (or,   h.   qui)  je  I'ai  donn6, 

the  man  to  whom  I  have  given  it, 
Voila    les     maisons     dans     lesquelles     vous 
demeurez.  There  are  the  houses  in  which  you 
live, 

25.  After  parmi,  among,  lequel  is  always  used;  never  qui, 
Lequel,  Ic^quelle,  etc.  are  also  used  instead  of  qui  or  qtic 
as  the  subject  or  the  object  of  a  verb  when  the  use  of  either 
qui  or  que  would  make  the  sense  ambiguous;  that  is,  when 
a  difference  of  genders  must  be  shown.     Thus, 

L*oncle  de  Mme.  Loubet,  lequel  a  fait  fortune 
en  Am^rique,  vient  d'arriver,  Mrs,  Loubet's 
uriclcy  zcho  made  a  fortune  in  America^  has 
just  arrived. 

In  this  case,  by  using  qui  in  place  of  lequel,  the  sentence 
would  be  ambiguous,  for  we  could  not  tell  whether  Mrs. 
Loubet  or  the  uncle  had  made  the  fortune.  By  using  lequel, 
however,  the  pronoun  being  masculine  undoubtedly  refers 
to  the  uncle. 
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26.  When  qui  or  leqtul  is  preceded  by  the  preposition 
de,  the  relative  pronoun  dont,  meaning  of  whom,  of  which, 
whose,  is  often  used.     Thus, 

J'ai  vu  mon  ami  dont  le  fils  est  ici,  I  saw  my 

friend  whose  son  is  /lere. 
C*est  le  monsieur  dont  je  vous  ai  parl€,  He  is 

the  gentleman  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you. 

27.  Quoi  may  also  be  used  as  a  relative.  It  is  then  taken 
in  a  general  or  indefinite  sense.  It  does  not  refer  to  a  single 
antecedent,  but  to  a  whole  clause.     Thus, 

Je  ne  sais  quoi  dire,  /  do  not  know  what  to  say, 
II  me  parla,  apr^s  quo!  il  s'en  alia,  He  spoke  to 
me,  after  which  he  went  away, 

28.  The  adverb  oii  may  also  be  used  as  a  relative  pro- 
noun, when  taken  in  the  sense  of  lequel  preceded  by  a  prep- 
osition.    Thus, 

Voilk   la   maison   oti    {for,   dans    laquelle)    je 
demeure,  There  is  the  house  in  which  I  live, 

29.  As  has  been  said  in  discussing  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns, the  pronoun  used  as  the  antecedent  of  a  relative  is 
not  the  personal  pronoun,  as  in  English,  but  the  demonstra- 
tives, ce  and  celui,  etc. 

{a)  Ce  qui  and  ce  que  are  translated  in  English  by  what 
or  that  which.     Thus, 

II  m*a  dit  ce  qu'il  pensait,  He  told  me  what 

he  thought, 
Dites-moi  ce  que  vous  en  pensez,  Tell  me  what 

you  think  of  it, 
II  achate  ce  qui  lui  plait,  He  buys  what  pleases 

him, 

{b)     Ce  dont  means  of  what,  or  that  of  which.     Thus, 

Avez-vous  ce  dont  vous  avez  besoin,  Have  you 

what  you  ?ieed, 
C'est  ce  dont  il  se  plaint,  //  is  that  of  which  he 

is  complaining. 
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(c)     Celui  quiy  or  qtu  means  he  who   or   the  otie  which. 

Thus, 

C'est  celle  que  j*aime,  //  is  she  whom  I  love. 

Celui  qui  dtudie  beaucoup  fait  des  progr^s,  He 

who  studies  much  makes  progress, 

30.  The  relative  pronoun,  which  is  often  omitted  in 
English,  must  always  be  expressed  in  French.     Thus, 

Les  livres  qu'il  a  achet^s  sont  tr^s  chers,  The 

books  he  bought  are  very  dear. 
La  maison  que  j*ai  achet^e  est  tres  belle,  The 

house  I  bought  is  very  beautiful, 

31 .  Interrogative  Pronouns.  —  Most  relative  pronouns 
may  be  used  in  interrogations,  and  when  so  used  are  called 
interrogative  pronouns.     Thus, 

Qui  est  Ik?     Who  is  there? 
Que  voulez-vous?     What  do  you  want? 
De  quoi  parlez-vous?     Of  what  do  you  speak  f 
Lequel  de  ses  fr^res  est  marid  ?     Which  of  his 
brothers  is  married? 

Dont  is  never  used  in  interrogations. 

Instead  of  using  simply  qui  as  an  interrogative  pronoun, 
the  following  forms  are  very  largely  employed:  qui  est-ce  quif 
who  (literally^  who  is  it  who?),  and  qui  est-ce  que?  whom 
{literally y  who  is  it  that?)     Thus, 

S"!      ,  .laparl^?     Who  spoke? 

Qui  est-ce  qui  J 

f\»  •  ^ 

^  .      ,  [vous  demandez?     Whom  are  you  asking  for? 

Qui  est-ce  que  J 

In  the  same  way,  instead  of  the  simple  form  que  (qu' 
before  a  vowel)  the  idiomatic  expressions  qu'est-ce  quif 
what,  for  the  subject,  and  qu'est-ce  que?  or  even  qu'est  ce  que 
c'est  que?  (literally,  what  is  it  that,  and  what  is  this  that  this 
is  that?)  what,  for  the  object,  are  very  common  expressions 
in  conversational  French.     Thus, 

Que  vous  manque-t-il? 
Qu'est-ce  qui  vous  manque  i 


^  I  What  do  you  need  {lack)? 
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Tune  Tautre 


one  another,  or 
the  one  and  the 

other, 
both, 
either,  or 
one  or  the  other,  ^ 
neither,  ni  Tune  ni  T autre 


..}■■ 


rune  et  T autre 
une  ou  Tautre 


les  unes  les  autres 

les  unes  et  les  autres 
les  unes  ou  les  autres 
ni  les  unes  ni  les  autres 


L'ADVBRBE-THB  ADVERB 

34.  Functions  of  the  Adverb.  — In  treating  of  the 
adjective,  it  was  stated  that  its  function  is  to  narrow  the 
extension  and  enlarge  the  comprehension  of  the  noun's 
meaning.  The  same  is  true  of  the  adverb  in  its  relation 
primarily  to  a  verb;  and  secondarily,  to  an  adjective  or 
another  adverb.  The  adverb  generally  limits  the  meaning 
of  the  word  with  which  it  is  used  in  time,  place,  manner,  or 
degree.     Thus, 

Je  parle  pen,  /  speak  little. 

II  est  tr^s  bon,  He  is  very  kind. 

Vous  parlez  tr^s  bien,  Vou  speak  very  well. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  adverb  briefly  expresses  what 
would  otherwise  require  several  words  — often  a  preposition 
followed  by  a  noun;  thus,  here,  in  this  place;  now,  at  this 
time;  very,  in  a  high  degree.  So  in  the  sentence,  il  parle 
poliment,  he  speaks  politely,  the  adverb  polimeiit  is  equivalent 
to  the  prepositional  phrase,  with  politeness. 

Since  the  adjective,  the  adverb,  and  the  verb,  the  words 
with  which  the  adverb  is  associated,  have  by  themselves 
neither  gender  nor  number,  the  adverb  has  no  inflection. 

35.  Classification    of    Adverbs. —Adverbs    may   be 

divided,  with  regard  to  their  meaning,  into  four  general 
classes;  namely,  adverbs  of  time,  of  place,  of  manner,  and 
of  degree. 

1.  Adverbes  de  temps,  adverbs  of  time,  answer  the  ques- 
tions, when?   how  long?   how  soon?   etc.;  as, /'/r^l^  domain. 

2.  Adverbes  de  lieu,  adverbs  of  place,  answer  the  questions, 
where?    whither?    whence?    etc.;  as,  firai  Icl, 
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3.  Adverbes  de  mani^re,  adverbs  of  manner,  answer  the 
questions,  how?    in  what  way?    etc.;   as,  firai  fralement. 

4.  Adverbes  de  qiiantitiy  adverbs  of  deg^ree,  answer  the 
questions,  how  much?     how  little?    etc.;  as,  firai  peu. 

Adverbs  may  also  be  divided,  according  to  their  use, 
into  four  general  classes:  namely,  adverbs  expressing 
interrogation,    affirmation,    doubt,    or   denial. 

1.  Adverbes  interrogatifs,  adverbs  of  interrogation,  are 
used  in  asking  questions  relative  to  the  time,  place,  manner, 
or  cause  of  an  action  or  state;  as  quand  ira-t-ilf 

2.  Adverbes  d*affirniatifs,  adverbs  of  affirmation,  are  used 
to  express  consent,  or  to  modify  the  general  meaning  of  a 
sentence  or  clause;  as,  oui,  firai;  volontlers,  firai. 

3.  Adverbes  de  doute,  adverbs  of  doubt,  are  used  to  express 
tmcertainty  or  indecision;  as,  firai  probablement. 

4.  Adverbes  de  nSgation,  adverbs  of  denial,  are  used  to 
express  negation  or  unbelief;  as,  non;  je  n'^irai  pas. 

36.  Adverbs   of   Place.— The    principal    adverbs   of 

place  are: 

ici,  here  ailleurs,  elsewhere  dessous,  under 

\k,  there  deg^,  on  this  side  dedans,  inside 

y,  there  del^,  on  that  side  dehors,  outside 

ou,  where  partout,  everywhere  devant,  in  front  of 

en,  from  there  5A,  here  derriere,  behind 

loin,  far  dessus,  on 

37,  Concerning  1&,  en,  and  y.  —  The  adverb  /^,  always 
written  with  the  grave  accent,  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  /a,  the  article  and  pronoun,  never  written  with 
the  accent.     Thus, 

II  la  trouva  1&  pendant  la  nuit.  He  found  it  there 
during  the  night. 

En  and  y  serve  as  either  adverbs  or  pronouns  according 
to  their  use.  When  used  as  adverbs  they  have  the  sense  of 
from  there  and  there  respectively.     Thus, 

Connaissez-vous  Paris?— J 'en  arrive  et  j'y 
retoume,  Do  you  know  Paris  f  —  I  came 
{ram  there  and  I  am  going  there  again. 
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But  when  used  as  pronouns,  eti  means  from  or  of  him,  her, 
it,  or  them,  while  y  means  to  him,  her,  it,  or  them.     Thus, 

Pensez-vous  k  votre  ami?  — Oui;  j'y  pense,  Are 
you  thinking  of  your  friejidf—  Yes;  I  am 
thinking  of  him,  \ 

Parlez-vous  de  votre  ami?— Oui;  j'en  parle,  Are 
you  speaking  of  your  friend?  —  Yes,  I  am 
speaking  of  him, 

38.  ,  Adverbs  of  Time. —The  most  important  adverbs 
of  time  are: 

quand,  when         ^   maintenant,  now  jadis,  fortnerty 

puis,  then  jamais,  nei>er  lore,  then 

depuis,  since  aujourd'hui,  today  alors,  then 

sou  vent,  often  demain,  tomorrow  longtemps,  long  time 

tou jours,  always      hier,  yesterday  enfin,  at  last 

ensuite,  afterwards  aussitot,  as  soon  as  encore,  yet,  again 

39.  Adverbs  of  Manner.  —The  most  common  adverbs 

of  manner  are: 

bien,  well  k  la  h&te,  hastily  ainsi,  thus 

mal,  badly  k  la  mode,  fashionably    k  tort,  wrongfully 

volontiere,  willingly      expres,  purposely  k  raison,  rightfully 

To  these  adverbs  of  manner  belong  a  long  list  of  adverbs 
ending  in  ment;  indeed  there  are  but  few  adjectives  in 
French  from  which  such  adverbs  have  not  been  formed. 
The  adverbial  ending  ment  is  derived  from  the  Latin  sub- 
stantive mefis,  manner,  and  corresponds  closely  with  the 
English  adverbial  ending  ly.  Hence  tendrement,  tenderly, 
means  in  a  tender  manner,  etc.  Adverbs  in  this  ending 
are  formed  in  various  ways: 

(«)  By  adding  the  termination  inent  to  the  feminine  form 
of  the  adjective.     Thus, 

Adjectives  Adverbs 
Masculine                      Fepninine 

active,  actif                      active  activement 

low,  bas                           basse  bassement 

beautiful,  beau                belle  bellement 
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discreet y  discret 

discrete 

discretement 

sweety  doux 

douce 

doucement 

fresh  y  frais 

fralche 

fraichement 

Imgy  long 

longue 

longuement 

glorious,  glorieux 

glorieuse 

glorieusement 

malicious,  nialin 

maligue 

malignement 

neat,  net 

nette 

nettement  - 

late,  tardif 

tardive 

tardivement 

(b)     If,  however,  the 

adjective  ends  with  a  vowel  in 

masculine,  ment  is  added  to  the  masculine  form.     Thus, 

Adjective 

Adverb 

hardi 

hardifnent 

poli 

poliment 

vrai 

vratfrient 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  addition  of  ment  to  the  masculine 
form  of  certain  adjectives  is  equivalent  to  adding  it  to  their 
feminine  forms  with  the  feminine  ending  e  suppressed. 
Consequently,  one  might  expect  that  the  final  vowel  of  such 
masculine  adjectives  would  acquire  a  circumflex  accent  in 
the  adverb  to  compensate  for  the  suppression  of  the  e.  The 
French  Academy,  however,  has  warranted  the  use  of  the 
circumflex  accent  for  this  cause  only  in  the  adverbs  assidti- 
ment,  crUment,  ddment,  and  indHment;  except  that  the 
Academy  authorizes  also  either  the  retention  of  the  e  or  the 
use  of  the  circumflex  in  a  few  adverbs;  as  in  atermoiement, 
or  a termoiment;  gaiement,  or  gaiment, 

(c)  In  adjectives  ending  in  ant  or  ent  in  the  masculine, 
the  final  nt  is  changed  into  m  before  adding  ment.     Thus, 


Adjectives 
fluenty  courant 
frequent,  frequent 
prudent,  prudent 
learned,  savant 


Adverbs 
couramment 
fr6quemment 
prudemment 
savamment 
violemment 


violent,  violent 

Lent,  slow,  has,  however,   for  its  corresponding  adverb 
lentement^  slowly. 
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(d)     The  following  adjectives  form  adverbs  irregularly: 

Adjectives  Ad\'erbs 

blinds  aveugle  aveugl^ment 

briefs  brief  brievement 

common^  commun  cotnmundment 

according^  conforme  conform^ment 

confuse^  confus  confus^ment  • 

enormatiSy  6norme  ^norm^ment 

immense^  immense  immens^ment 

precise,  precis  pr^cisdment 

treacherous,  triatre  traitreusement 

40.  Adverbs  of  Quantity.  —  The  principal  adverbs  of 

quantity  are: 

assez,  enough  guere  (ne),  but  little,  Imt  few 

autant,  as  much,  as  many  peu,  little,  few 

beaucoup,  much,  many  presque,  almost 

bien,  fort,  tr6s,  very  tant,  so  much,  so  many 

davantage,  mere  trop,  too  much,  too  many 

com  bien,  hoiv  much,  how  many  trop  peu,  too  little. 

Adverbs  of  quantity  may  be  used  with  nouns.  They  are 
then  followed,  or  supplemented  by  the  preposition  de  before 
the  noun.     Thus, 

Avez-vous  assez  de  pain,  Have  you  enough  bread f 

The  pronoun  eti  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  the  prep- 
osition de  and  its  objective  noun.     Thus, 

Oui,  j'eii  ai  assez,  Yes;  I  have  enough  {of  it), 

41.  Adverbs  of  Interroj^atlon.— Interroiaratlve  ad- 

verbH  are   always   placed   before  the  verb.     They  are  as 

follows: 

combien,  how  much,  how  many  d'ou,  7vhence 

comment,  how  pourquoi,  why 

ou,  where  quand,  when 

42.  Adverbs  of  Afflrniatlon.  —  The  principal  adverbs 

of  affirmation  are: 

certes,  certainly  ^oit,  he  it  so 

oui,  si,  yes  volontiers,  willine^ly 

sans  doute,  undoubtedly  d' accord,  agreed 
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43.  Adverbs    of    Negratlon.  —  The    most    important 

adverbs  of  neg^ation  are  nan,  no,  and  ne,  not.     Ne  is  used 

alone   in    but    few  cases;    when    it   occurs  with    a  verb,  it 

generally  appears  in  one  of  the  following  combinations: 

ne  .  .  .  pas,  not  ne  .  .  .  aucunement,  by  no  means 

ne  .  .  .  point,  not  (emphatic)  ne  .  .  .  nullement,  by  no  means 

ne  .  .  .  plus,  no  longer  ne  .  .  .  que,  but,  only 

ne  .  .  .  jamais,  never  ne  .  .  .  guere,  little y  but  little 

44.  Adverbs  of  Doubt. —The  most  common  adverbs 
of  doubt  are  peut-Stre,  perhaps,  and  probablement,  probably. 

45.  Adjectives  Used  as  Adverbs. —Certain  adjectives 

are  sometimes  used  as  adverbs  to  express  manner.     When 

so  used  they  are  subject  to  all  the  conditions  governing  the 

correct  use  of  adverbs  proper.     Therefore  they  cannot  then 

have  inflections  for  either  number  or  gender.     Those  most 

frequently  so  employed  are: 

cher,  dear  bas,  in  a  low  voice 

faux,  out  of  tune  juste,  correctly 

haut,  loud  fort,  very 

46.  Compound  Adverbs.— The  compound  adverbs 

in  most  common  use  are  the  following : 

4  jamais,  forever  en  avant,  forwards 

4  la  fois,  at  the  sutne  time  jusque  1^,  so  far 

kpB.Tt,  aside  1^-dessus,  thereupon 

apres-demain,  day  after  tofnorrow      ni  plus  ni  moins,  neither  more  nor 

k  present,  at  present  less 

au  moins,  at  least  .  non  plus,  not  either 

avant-hier,  day  before  yesterday  par  hasard,  by  chance 

ci -centre,  on  the  other  side  quelque  part,  somewhere 

ci-inclus,  enclosed  sans  doute,  undoubtedly 

d'abord,  at  first  tour  k  tour,  in  turn 

d'aiileurs,  moreover  tot  ou  tard,  sooner  or  later 

de  plus,  besides  tout  k  I'heure,  just  now 

de  suite,  in  succession  tout  de  suite,  imtnediately 

dMci,  from  here  tout  k  coup,  suddenly 

d'ordinaire,  usually  tout  d'un  coup,  in  a  stroke 

47.  Comparison  of  Adverbs.  —  Like  adjectives,  cer- 
tain adverbs  may  have  varying  degrees  of  comparison. 
Such  are  (1)  adverbs  of  manner  ending  in  ment,  (2)  adverbs 
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of  degree,  (3)  adjectives  used  as  adverbs,  and  (4)  bien^  mat, 
pen,  fort,  lohiy  prts^  tdt,  tardy  vite^  volontiers. 

Adverbs  are  compared  in  the  same  way  as  adjectives. 
Thus, 

Positive  Comparative  Superlative 

souvent,  ofteri    plus  sou  vent,  oftener    le  plus  souvent,  oftenest 
tard,  late  plus  tard,  later  le  plus  tard,  latest 

Three  adverbs,  bien,  mal,  peu,  form  their  comparatives 
irregularly,  as  follows: 

Positive  Comparative  '  Superlative 

bien,  well  mieux,  better  le  mieux,  best 

mal,  badly  pis,  worse  le  pis,  worst 

peu,  few  moins,  fewer  le  moins,  least 

Note  the  similarity  between  the  compared  forms  of  these 
adverbs  and  the  corresponding  forms  of  their  correlated 
adjectives. 

Positive  Comparative  Superlative 

bon,  good  meilleur,  better  le  meilleur,  best 

mauvais,  bad  pire,  worse  le  pire,  the  worst 

petit,  sfPiall  moindre,  smaller  le  moindre,  the  smallest 

The  expressions  plus  mauvaiSy  plus  petit,  and  plus  mal  may 
also  be  used,  but  n^vQV  plus  bien,  plus  bon,  nor  plus  peu. 

48.  Concerning:  Some  Adverhs,'-Beaucoup,  much, 
cannot  be  used  with  another  adverb  to  be  modified  in 
meaning.  Thus,  trh  beaucoup,  trop  beaucoup,  si  beaucoup  can- 
not be  correctly  said. 

Bien,  when  used  before  an  adverb,  means  very  or  quite: 
but  after  an  adverb  it  has  the  meaning  of  welL     Thus, 

bien  tard,  very  late  assez  bien,  pretty  well 

bien  assez,  quite  enough  tr5s  bien,  very  well 

Plus  and  davantage  are  synonymous  in  meaning,  but  are 
not  interchangeable  in  use.  Davantage  cannot  modify  an 
adjective  or  be  followed  by  dc  or  qiu\  It  is  to  be  preferred 
to  plus  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  a  sentential  phrase  or 
clause.  Plus  tot  means  sooner;  it  is  the  comparative  of 
t6t,  soon.     Plutdt  has  the  meaning  of  rather. 
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LA  PREPOSITION -THE   PREPOSITION 

49,  Definition  of  the  Preposition. —The  preposi- 
tion is  almost  the  only  part  of  speech  that  has  been  defined 
substantially  in  the  same  terms  by  nearly  all  grammarians.  It 
is  used  to  connect  words  and  show  the  relation  between  them. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  word  relation  may  be 
taken  in  different  meanings  in  grammar.  For  example,  in 
the  sentence,  Paul  est  e?inuyS,  Paul  is  weary,  the  word  est 
placed  between  Paul  and  ennuyh  establishes  between  them 
the  relation  of  subject  and  attribute,  and  denotes  that 
relation.  But,  when  it  is  said  that  the  preposition  expresses 
a  relation  between  two  words,  it  is  meant  that  the  general 
sense  of  one  is  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  other.  The 
expression  le  livre^  the  book,  denotes  any  kind  of  book,  a 
book  in  general.  On  the  contrary,  in  le  livre  de  Pierre,  the 
signification  which  the  word  livre  possessed  before  that 
addition  is  changed  considerably;  for,  instead  of  being 
applied^  to  all  books  .in  existence,  it  applie.s  only  to  that 
book  of  which  Peter  has  the  property.  There  •  is  then 
relation  between  livre  and  Pierre, 

Between  two  words,  relations  of  very  different  natures 
may  be  established.  For  example,  between  je  suis  and  eau 
there  may  be  a  great  many  relations.  We  may  have:  Je  suis 
dans  Veau:  je  suis  siir  Veau;  je  suis  sous  Veau;  je  suis 
devant  Veau;  je  suis  derri^re  Veau;  je  suis  contro  Veau; 
etc.  The  kind  of  each  of  these  relations  is  indicated  by  a 
different  preposition. 

The  preposition  is  so  called  because  it  is  always  placed 
before  (pre,  before;  position)  the  second  term  of  the  relation 
established.  The  prepositions  are  invariable,  because  the 
general  idea  of  a  relation  between  two  objects  does  not 
seem  to  approach  one  more  than  the  other,  and  there  is 
no  more  reason  for  making  the  preposition  agree  with  the 
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preceding  term  than  with  the  second;  nor  the  second,  than 
the  preceding. 

50,  Origin  of  Prepositions. —The  French  language 
has  taken  most  of  its  simple  prepositions  from  the  Latin. 
But  in  Latin,  with  its  complicated  system  of  declensions, 
prepositions  were  not  of  so  much  importance  as  in  French 
after  the  suppression  of  declensions.  More  prepositions  had 
then  to  be  created.  They  have  been  derived  from  nouns, 
adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs. 

{a)  From  Nouns. —  Yrom  the  Latin  word  casa^  house,  has 
come  cken,  at,  or  to  the  house  of;  parmi  comes  from  per 
medium^  literally,  par  le  milieu^  by  the  middle;  malgrS  from 
mal  and  gri  ( volonti)  in  spite  of;  etc. 

{b)  From  Adjectives.  — Th^  preposition  sauf^  save,  comes 
from  the  adjective  salvus;  etc. 

(f)  From  Imperative  Verbs. —  Tv/o  prepositions,  voici  and 
voit^,  are  derived  from  old  French  imperatives.  These 
words  are  composed  of  the  adverbs  ci  and  /^,  here  and  there, 
and  of  voif  which  is  the  old  imperative  form  of  voir,  to  see. 
Originally,  the  imperative  vois  had  no  ^.  Void  le  livre,  there- 
fore, signifies  Voyez  ici  le  livre,  See  the  book  here. 

{d)  From  past  participles  have  been  derived  the  preposi- 
tions: passiy  vii^  excepts y  attenduy  to  which  may  be  added 
hormiSy  equivalent  to  fnis  horSy  put  out. 

(<?)  From  present  participles  of  the  verbs  durery  pendrey 
suivrCy  concemery  totuher  have  come  the  prepositions  duranty 
Pendanty  suivanty  concemanty  touchant. 

(/)  Most  compound  prepositions  have  been  derived  from 
adverbs  coupled  with  the  preposition  de;  as,  loin  d€y  autourdey 
au  devant  de;  etc. 

51.  List  of  Prepositions.— The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  most  commonly  used  prepositions: 

k,  tOy  or  at  chez,a^,  or  to  the  house  de,  ofy  or  frofn 

apres,  after  of  depuis,  since 

avant,  before  centre,  against  derriere,  behind 

avec,  with  dans,  in  d6s,  as  soon  as 
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devant,  before 

en,  in 

entre,  between 

envers,  toward 

hormis,  excepted 

hors,  out 

xnalgr6,  in  spite  of 


nonobstant,   notv/ith-      sans,  without 


standing 
outre,  besides 
par,  by 
parmi,  among 
pendant,  during 
pour,  for 


selon,  according  to 
sous,  under 
sur,  on 
vers,  toward 
voici,  here  is,  here  are 
voiU,    there  is,  there 
are 


pres  de,  near 

52.     Componncl    Prepositions— The    principal    com- 
pound prepositions  are: 
k  cause  de,  on  (ucount  of 
k  cdt6  de,  by  the  side  of 
iiTexception  de,  with  the  excep- 
tion of 


k  force  de,  by  dint  of 

k  propos  de,  to  the  purpose  of 

au  dedans  de,  inside  of 

au  devant  de,  in  the  front  of 

au  dessus  de,  above 


au  dessous  de,  be  tow 
autour  de,  around  of 
en  d6pit  de,  in  spite  of 
jusqu'i,  as  far  as 
loin  de,  far  front 
pres  de,  near  to 
quant  k,  as  to 
vis  k  vis  de,  opposite 


53.  Classes  of  Prepositions.  —  Prepositions,  being  but 
the  signs  of  relations  between  other  words,  have  by  them- 
selves only  an  incomplete  meaning.  That  word  which  com- 
pletes their  signification  is  generally  called  the  complement 
of  the  preposition.  Thus,  in  a/ier  d  Paris,  travailler  Pour  lui, 
the  words  Paris  and  lui  are  considered  as  the  complements 
of  the  prepositions  h  and  pour.  In  French  the  preposition, 
with  its  complement,  is  considered  to  be  the  indirect  object  of 
the  verb.  Thus,  h  Paris,  pour  lui  are  indirect  objects  of 
alter  and  travailler.  These  indirect  objects  have  an  adverbial 
value  since  they  modify  the  meaning  of  the  verb. 

With  reference  to  their  adverbial  value,  prepositions  have 
been  divided  into  several  groups.     They  denote: 

(a)  place;  as,  aupres,  autour,  sous,  devant,  derri^re 

(b)  time;  as,  en,  dans,  depuis 

(c)  end;  as,  envers,  pour,  concernant 

(d)  cause;  as,  par,  moyennant,  attendu,  vu 

(e)  order;  as,  avant,  apr^s,  d^s 

(/)      union;  as,  avec,  pendant,  selon,  durant 
(g)     separation;  as,  sans,  except^,  hors,  hormis 
(h)     opposition;  as,  contre,  malgr6,  nonobstant 
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54,  Concerning  Some  Prepositions.  —A  with  a  grave 
accent  is  a  preposition;  but  a  without  such  accent  is  the  third 
person  singular  of  avoir.    Thus, 

Cette  dame  a  des  amis  k  Paris,  This  lady  has 
friends  in  Paris, 

Des,  as  a  preposition,  takes  the  grave  accent  over  its  e; 
but  des,  the  partitive  article,  has  no  accent.     Thus, 

Je  suis  parti  d^s  le  matin  pour  des  affaires 
s^rieuses,  /  started  early  in  the  morning 
(literally,  as  soon  as  morning)  to  look  after 
(literally,  for)  important  business, 

Sur  and  sotis  are  prepositions  and  thus  require  an  object, 

while  dessus  and  dessous  are  adverbs  and  can  have  no  object. 

Thus, 

Mon  livre  est  sons  la  table;  mettez  le  dessus, 

Afy  book  is  under  the  table,  put  it  upon  the 

table  (literally,  over), 

Mon  livre  est  sur  la  table;  mettez-le  dessous. 

My  book  is  on  the  table;  put  it  under, 

Hors  and  dans  are  prepositions;  their  corresponding 
adverbs  are  dehors,  and  dedans.     Thus, 

II  est  liors  la  loi,  He  is  an  outlaw, 
EUe  est  dans  sa  chambre,  She  is  in  her  room, 
II  fait  froid  dehors;  venez  dedans,  //  is  cold 
outside;  come  inside, 

m 

Autour  and  avant  are  prepositions;  their  corresponding 
adverbs  are  alentotir  and  auparavant.     Thus, 

Si  vous  partez  avant  moi,  6crivez-moi  aupara- 
vant, //  you  go  before  me,  write  to  me  before- 
hand, 

lis  s*assirent  autour  du  feu,  pendant  que  les 
autres  dansaient  alentour,  They  sat  around 
the  fire,  while  others  were  dancing  about. 
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LA   CONJONCTION-THE  CONJUNCTION 

55.  Functions  of  the  Preposition  and  the  Con- 
junction Compared.— As  the  word  implies,  a  conjunc- 
tion is,  like  the  preposition,  a  word  used  for  joining  or 
connecting  other  sentential  elements.  There  are,  however, 
some  differences  that  are  easily  seen  between  these  two 
classes  of  wprds.     Some  of  them  are  as  follows: 

1.  Conjunctions  sometimes  connect  sentences;  preposi- 
tions never.     Thus, 

Marie  est  allde  ct  la  ville,  mals  Catherine  est 
rest^e  it,  la  maison,  Mary  went  to  the  city, 
but  Kate  remained  at  home. 

Here,  the  two  sentences  are  joined  by  the  conjunction 
mais;  the  preposition  d,  connects  est  allie  and  ville,  and  est 
restSe  and  maison. 

2.  Conjunctions  connect  words  belonging  to  the  same 
part  of  speech,  or  words  used  in  the  same  way;  preposi- 
tions may  connect  different  parts  of  speech. 

3.  Conjunctions  do  not,  and  prepositions  always  do,  take 
after  them  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  form  phrases  that  modify 
other  words. 

CliASSES  OF  CONJUNCTONS 

56.  Conjunctions  are  divided  into  two  principal  classes, 
conjonctions  de  coordination,  coordinating  conjunctions,  and 
conjonctions  de  subordination,  subordinating  conjunctions. 

57.  Coordinating:  Conjunctions. —The  word  coordi- 
Elating  means  making  of  equal  rank  or  importance.  The 
conjunctions  of  this  class  are  so  called  because  they  unite 
two  elements  without  at  the  same  time  reducing  one  of 
them  to  the  inferior  rank  of  a  mere  modifier  of  the  meaning 
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of  the  other  element.  Hence,  these  conjunctions  serve 
mainly  to  connect.  The  conjunctions  belonging  to  this  class 
are:  ^/,  ou,  ni,  mats,  or,  car,  done.  Of  these,  the  conjunction  et, 
and,  is  perhaps  oftener  used  than  all  other  conjunctions  taken 
together.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  plus  sign  of  the  lan- 
guage; for,  when  placed  between  two  words,  phrases,  or 
sentences,  it  denotes  that  they  are  to  be  thought  of  as 
united— their  sum  of  meaning  is  to  be  taken. 

58.  Subordinating:  Conjunctions. —We  have  seen 
that  coordinating  conjunctions  may  connect  words,  phrases, 
or  clauses.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  subordi- 
nating conjunction;  for  it  is  almost  invariably  used  to  unite 
clauses.  It  does  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  one  of 
the  clauses  a  mere  modifier;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
inferior  or  subordinate  relation  of  the  modifying  clause, 
the  conjunction  that  introduces  it  is  called  a  subordinating; 
conjunction.     Thus, 

Vous  tomberez  si  vous  ne  faites  pas  attention, 
You  will  fall  if  you  are  not  carefuL 

On  le  renvoya  parce  quMl  n'^tait  pas  capable, 
He  was  dismissed  because  he  zvas  incompetent. 

In  these  sentences,  the  subordinate  clauses  have  the  value 
of  adverbs,  and  they  generally  modify  the  meaning  of  the 
entire  independent  or  principal  clause. 

59.  Subdivisions  of  Subordinating:  Conjunctions. 

Subordinating  conjunctions,  in  consequence  of  differences  in 
adverbial  meaning  or  value,  are  subdivided  into  the  follow- 
ing classes: 

1.  Time^  quand,  pendant  que,  comme,  jusqu'k. 

2.  Cause  and  condition,  parce  que,  si,  h  moins  que,  n6an- 
moins,  quoique. 

3.  Purpose,  que,  pour  que. 

60«  Concerning:  Conjunctions.  — (^w^  may  be  either  a 
relative  pronoun,  an  adverb,  or  a  conjunction.  In  the  first 
case  it  represents  a  noun;  in  the  second,  it  has  the  sense  of 
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how,  how  much;  in  the  third,  it  serves  to  unite  two  proposi- 
tions.    Thus, 

Pronoun:  L'homme  que  je  vois  est  ag^,  The  man  I  see 
is  old. 

Adverb:  Que  vous  etes  riche!     How  rich  you  are! 

Conjunction:  II  est  aussi  grand  que  mon  frere,  He  is  as 
tail  as  viy  brother. 

Ou,  or,  when  a  conjunction  has  no  accent;  the  adverb  otl, 
where,  has  a  grave  accent  over  the  u.     Thus, 

Adverb:  Oti  allez-vous?     Where  are  you  going? 

Conjunction:  Je  vais  ^  Paris  ou  k  Londres,  /  am  going  to 
Paris  or  London. 

L'INTERJECTION-THE  INTERJECTION 

61,  The  Use  of  ^the  Interjection. —As  the  word 
indicates.  Interjections  (inter,  among,  and  jectus,  thrown) 
are  thrown  among  the  words  of  a  sentence  to  indicate  feel- 
ing, not  thought.  Strong  feeling  of  every  kind  — hatred,  joy, 
fear,  anger— is  expressed  by  the  interjection. 

The  principal  interjections  are: 

ah!  hah!  ha!  ah!  oh!  oh! 

aie!  ay!  h^las!  alas!  otiais!  dear  me! 

bah!  pooh!  hem!  humph!  ouf!  oh! 

bast!  pooh!  hein!  what!  oui-d^!  indeed! 

chut!  hush!  h6!  hey!  or  ga!  now! 

crac!  crack!  h6  bien!  well!  paf!  bang! 

eh!  eh!  h6  quoi!  what!  parbleu!  zounds! 

eh  bien!  well!  ho!  ho,  ahoy!  pouah!  faugh! 

fi!  fie!  hola!  hallo!  pouf!  bang! 

fi  done!  for  shame!  O!  O!  zest!  pshaw! 

Besides  these  interjections,  many  other  words,  such  as 
nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  compound  expressions,  may  be 
employed  as  interjections.     Thus, 

adieu!  good  by!  tiens!  well! 

courage!  courage!  ma  foil  upon  my  faith! 

paix!  hush!  grand  Dieu!  heavens! 

silence!  hush!  juste  ciel!  dear  me! 

allons!  go  ahead!  mis6ricorde!  dear  me! 

bon!  good!  •  gare!  look  out! 
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FORMATION    OF    WORDS 

62.  Orlgrin  of  Words. —In  all  languages,  words  have 
their  history;  none  have  been  formed  spontaneously.  When 
one  studies  them  attentively,  either  in  their  forms  or  articu- 
lations, he  is  soon  impressed  with  the  analogy  that  exists 
between  their  structure  and  the  ideas  it  is  their  purpose  to 
convey  to  the  mind.  One  is  soon  convinced  that  words  do 
not  owe  their  creation  to  hazard,  but  that  many  of  them  have 
been  formed  by  ouomatopcBia,  which  means  that  the  sound 
of  a  word  is  like  the  echo  of  the  object  represented.  When, 
for  example,  it  is  said  that  the  wind  souffle^  blows;  that  the 
door  grincct  creaks,  that  the  sheep  bSles,  bleats,  that  the  cat 
miaule,  mews,  etc.,  the  analogy  between  these  diverse 
articulations  and  the  ideas  they  express  strikes  the  mind 
immediately. 

Not  only  are  words  used  to  paint  phenomena  that  are 
perceived  by  the  sense  of  hearing,  but  the  human  voice  can 
also  imitate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  form,  the  action,  and  the 
manner  of  objects  perceived  by  other  senses.  This  is  done 
by  articulations  that  may  be  strong  or  feeble,  grave  or  sharp, 
rude  or  soft,  slow  or  rapid;  in  short,  by  sounds  suggesting 
the  phenomena  it  is  desired  to  present  to  the  mind.  Even 
phenomena  of  a  moral  order,  that  is  to  say,  those  of  which 
the  idea  is  not  directly  perceived  by  the  senses,  present  very 
close  relations  between  the  word  and  the  idea.  Between 
physical  and  moral  ideas,  analogies  are  in  fact  so  easy  to 
establish  that  a  moral  fact,  according  to  the  relation  it  has 
with  a  physical  fact,  and  according  to  the  painful  or  agreeable 
impression  it  produces  upon  the  mind,  has  necessarily  been 
characterized  by  the  same  signs  and  manifested  in  the 
language  by  the  same  articulations  as  its  analogical  signs  of 
the  physical  order. 
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63«  Derivation.— With  onomatopoeia,  two  other  prin- 
ciples presided  over  the  formation  of  words,  derivation  and 
agglutifiation.  A  lang^ag^e  composed  of  roots  or  stems 
formed  by  onomatopoeia  would  be  very  poor  if,  to  express 
all  sensations,  all  ideas,  it  possessed  nothing  but  those 
simple  and  primitive  words  furnished  by  imitation.  Once 
the  primitive  words  invented,  they  acquired  certain  modifi- 
cations to  correspond  to  those  of  the  general  thought  they 
express.  An  example  will  more  clearly  illustrate  this 
principle:  the  onomatopoeia  in  coquerico,  cock-a-doodle-do, 
awakens  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  an  animal,  le  cog,  the  cock. 
If  to  the  stem  cog  we  add  et,  which  is  a  diminutive,  we 
obtain  coquet  or  cochet,  a  small  cock,  or,  figuratively,  a  man 
who  has  the  gait,  conduct,  or  carriage  of  a  cock.  The 
addition  of  er  indicates  the  action  of  the  coquet,  and  gives 
coqueter.  The  feathers  of  the  coq,  serving  as  a  sign  of  rally- 
ing, will  be  called  cocarde,  A  flower,  the  color  of  which 
resembles  the  cock's  comb,  is  called  ie  coquelicoi,  wild 
poppy,  etc.  In  the  same  way,  the  stem  cri  has  formed 
crier,  crieur,  criard,  etc.  These  terminations  thus  added  to 
the  stem  are  called  suffixes, 

64.  Agglutination  or  Composition. —Agglutina- 
tion may  be  made  in  two  different  manners: 

1.  By  uniting  in  one  word  two  or  more  simple  words  — 
noun,  adjective,  or  verb— sometimes  joined  by  a  hyphen, 
sometimes  not;  as,  garde-fou,  hand-rail;  portefeuille,  pocket- 
book,  etc. 

2.  By  placing  before  the  stem  one  or  more  particles 
called  prefixes,  which  modify  the  sense  of  that  stem  by  join- 
ing to  it  their  own  signification.  Thus,  from  faire,  to  do, 
the  following  are  formed  by  adding  prefixes:  difaire,  to 
undo;  refaire,  to  do  again;  conirefaire,  to  counterfeit;  par- 
faire,  to  perfect;  surfaire^  to  overcharge. 
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PREFIXES 

65.  lilst  of  Prefixes. —Prefixes,  though  chiefly  prep- 
ositions, are  sometimes  adverbs,  and  are  taken  from  the 
Latin,  Greek,  or  French  language  itself.  The  Latin  and 
Greek  prefixes  are  inseparable;  that  is,  they  are  always 
joined  to  the  stem  to  form  a  new  word,  while  most  French 
prefixes  are  separated  from  the  stem  by  a  hyphen. 

66.  Trench  Prefixes. —Besides  prefixes  taken  from 
the  Latin  or  Greek  languages,  the  French  has  also  formed 
new  words  by  using  its  own  prefixes  taken  from  the  follow- 
ing prepositions: 

apres,  after  entre,  between 

avant,  before  sans,  without 

arri^re,  behind  sous,  under 

contre,  against  sur,  upon 

I 

Compounds  have  also  been  formed  from  the  adverb  non^  no. 
These  prefixes  are  not  joined  directly  to  the  noun,  but 
are  separated  from   it    by  a  hyphen,  —  except  sur^  which 
is  joined  directly  to  the  radical.     Thus, 

apr^s-demain,  the   day    after     non-valeur,  wa^te 

tomorrow  sans-fagon,  off -hand  manner 

apr^s-midi,  afternoon  sans-culotte,    soldier    of    the 
arri^re-cour,  backyard  French  Revolution 

arri ^re-garde,  rear  guard  sous-lieutenant,   second  lieu- 
contre-ordre,  counter  order  tenant 

contre-poison,  antidote  sous-louer,  to  sublet 

entre-deux,  middle  space  sumaturel,  supernatural 

entre-temps,  meantime  surnommer,  to  surname 
non-sens,  nonsense 

SUFFIXES 

67.  As  the  word  indicates  {literally,  fixed  at  the  end), 
suffixes  are  the  syllables  that  end  words;  they  express 
secondary  ideas  added  to  the  principal  idea.  Suffixes  have 
not  so  much  power  in  modifying  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
a  word  as  prefixes.     For  this  reason,  their  influence  is  often 
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too  subtle  to  be  recorded,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prepare  a  system  of  general  rules  that  would  indicate  the 
different  shades  of  meaning  given  words  to  which  suffixes 
are  added.  The  most  important  of  .  these  suffixes  will  be 
studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  resemblance  to 
English  suffixes. 

Many  words  of  Latin  origin  have  passed  from  French 
into  English,  either  without  alteration,  or  with  such  slight 
changes  as  English  spelling  has  required. 


COMPARISON  OF  FRENCH  AND  ENGIilSH 

SUFFIXES 

68.  able. —This  suffix,  which  is  the  same  in  French 
and  English,  is  added  to  a  verb  to  form  an  adjective.  It 
implies  the  ability  to  do  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb. 
Thus, 

aimable,  amiable  acceptable,  acceptable 

admirable,  admirable  remarquable,  remarkable 

charitable,  charitable  passable,  passable 

69.  ace. —  Many  nouns  ending  in  ace  are  the  same  in 
French  and  English.     Thus, 

grace,  ^ro^:^  menace,  menace 

place,  place  race,  race 

surface,  surface  trace,  trace 

These  words  are  all  feminine,  with  the  exception  of  espace, 
space. 

70.  ade.  — Most  nouns  having  this  suffix  are  the  same  in 
both  languages.  They  are  all  feminine,  with  the  exception 
of  le  grade,  the  grade.     Thus, 

brigade,  brigade  grade,  grade 

camarade,  comrade  limonade,  lemonade 

parade,  parade  ambuscade,  ambuscade 
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71.  age. —This  suffix,  common  to  both  langfuages, 
forms  many  nouns  and  a  few  adjectives.     Thus, 

^ge,  age  village,  village 

page,  page  rage,  rage 

image,  image  courage,  courage 

These  nouns  are  generally  masculine,  with  few  exceptions 
(see  Part  4,  Art.  30,  14). 

72*  aiii.  — The  suffix  aipi  becomes  an  in  English,  and  is 
used  to  form  nouns  and  adjectives,  most  of  which  denote 
nationality.     Thus, 

Africain,  African  r^publicain,  republican 

Am^ricain,  American  puritain,  puritan 

Romain,  Roman  humain,  human 

These  nouns  are  masculine. 

73.  aire.  —With  this  suffix,  both  adjectives  and  nouns  are 
formed.  The  English  suffix,  however,  is  ary  for  nouns,  and 
ary  or  ar  for  adjectives.     Thus, 

vocabulaire,  vocabulary  n^cessaire,  necessary 

dXQ\\oxiXi?c\x^y  dictionary  vulgaire,  vulgar 

notaire,  notary  populaire,  popular 

Nouns  ending  in  aire  are  generally  masculine.  (See 
exceptions.  Part  4,  Art.  30,  16). 

74.  al.— Nouns  and  adjectives  formed  with  the  suffix  al 
are  the  same  in  French  and  English.     Thus, 

gdndral,  geticral  moral,  moral 

canal,  caiial  final,  final 

animal,  animal  l^gal,  legal 

Nouns  ending  in  al  are  masculine. 

75.  ance.— Nouns  ending  in  ance  are  generally  common 
to  both  languages,  and  are  all  feminine.     Thus, 

chance,  chance  assurance,  assurance 

temp(Srance,  temperance  balance,  balarice 

alliance,  alliance  assistance,  assistance 
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76.  ant. —Many  nouns  common  to  both  languages  are 
formed  with  the  suffix  ant.  The  present  participle,  in 
French,  also  ends  in  anty  and  is  equivalent  to  ing  in  Eng- 
lish.    It  may  be  used  as  an  adjective.     Thus, 

pedant,  pedant  finissant,  fi?iishing 

ascendant,  ascendant  rendant,  rendering 

vigilant,  vigilant  charmant,  charming 

Nouns  ending  in  ant  are  masculine 

77.  at. —A  few  French  nouns  ending  in  at  end  in  ate  in 
English.     These  nouns  are  all  masculine.     Thus, 

candidat,  candidate  consulat,  consulate 

sdnat,  senate    '  certificat,  certificate 

pr^lat,  prelate  magistrat,  magistrate 

78.  ^ge.  —  A  small  number  of  nouns  ending  in  ege  are 
common  to  both  languages.     Thus, 

college,  college  .      si6ge,  siege 

privilege,  privilege  sacrilege,  sacrilege 

These  nouns  are  masculine  with  the  exception  of  VallSgCy 
the  window  sill. 

79.  el.— This  suffix  serves  to  form  adjectives  and  cor- 
responds to  al  in  English.     Thus, 

annuel,  annual  sensuel,  sensual 

paternel,  paternal  maternel,  maternal 

personnel,  personal  fratemel,  fraternal 

80.  ence.  —Almost  all  nouns  ending  in  ence  are  the  same 
in  both  languages.  A  few,  however,  in  English  end  in  cy. 
They  are  all  feminine,  except  le  silence,  silence.     Thus, 

prudence,  prudence  clemence,  clemency 

indolence,  indolence  urgence,  urgency 

violence,  violence  patience,  patience 

81.  ent.— Many  nouns  and  adjectives  having  this  suffix 
are  the  same  in  both  languages.     Thus, 

instrument,  instrument  accident,  accident 

absent,  absent  content,  content 

moment,  moment  diligent,  diligent 
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« 

Nouns  ending  in  ent  are  masculine,  with  the  exception  of 
la  dent,  the  tooth,  and  la  gent,  the  race. 

82.  eur.  —  Many  nouns  and  a  few  adjectives  have  the 
suffix  eur,  which  becomes  or  in  English.     Thus, 

directeur,  director  docteur,  doctor 

ambassadeur,  ambassador         supdrieur,  superior 
professeur,  professor  antdrieur,  anterior 

83.  eux.  —  A  certain  number  of  adjectives  ending  in  eux 
correspond  to  English  adjectives  terminating  in  ous.     Thus, 

ambitieux,  ambitious  studieux,  studious 

courageux,  courageous  laborieux,  laborious 

envieux,  envious  dangereux,  dangerous 

84.  Iblc  — Many  adjectives  are  formed  by  joining  this 
suffix  to  a  verb,  and  are  common  to  both  languages.     Thus, 

terrible,  terrible  horrible,  horrible 

sensible,  serisible  invisible,  invisible 

possible,  possible  insensible,  insensible 

85.  Ice.— Many  French  and  English  nouns  are  formed 
with  the  suffix  ice.     Thus, 

avarice,  avarice  notice,  notice 

justice,  justice  service,  service 

vice,  vice  sacrifice,  sacrifice 

86.  atle,  le.— These  suffixes  form  a  certain  number  of 
nouns,  but  the  suffix  atie  becomes  acy  in  English,  and  ie 
becomes  y.     Thus, 

anarchic,  anarchy  aristocratic,  aristocracy 

folic,  folly  democratic,  democracy 

furie,  fury  diplomatic,  diplomacy 

87.  ien.  —  This  suffix,  which  is  changed  into  tan  in 
English,  is  used  to  form  nouns  and  adjectives.     Thus, 

musicien,  musician  Egyptien,  Egyptian 

Italien,  Italian  logicien,  logician 

Parisien,  Parisiayi  com^dien,  comedian 

Nouns  ending  in  ien  denote  nationality  or  profession,  and 
are  masculine. 
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88.  If.  — Many  adjectives  are   formed  with  this  siiffix, 
which  becomes  ive  in  English.     Thus, 

attentif,  attentive  instructif,  instructive 

actif ,  active  pensif ,  pensive 

passif,  passive  d^cisif ,  decisive 

89.  11,  lie. —Many  adjectives   and  nouns   common   to 
both  langfuaST^s  are  formed  from  these  suffixes.    Thus, 

civil,  civil  stdrile,  sterile 

volatil,  volatile  fragile,  fragile 

fossile,  fossil  fertile,  fertile 

90.  In. —This  suffix,  ine  in  English,  is  added  to  many 
words.     Thus, 

f^minin,  feminine  sanguin,  sanguine 

masculin,  masculine  aquilin,  aquiline 

marin,  marine  cristallin,  crystal litie 

91  •     iqiie.— This  suffix  corresponds  to  the  ic  of  English 
nouns  and  the  ic  or  ical  of  English  adjectives.     Thus, 

musique,  music  pacifique,  pacific 

r^publique,  republic  logique,  logical 

logique,  logic  historique,  historical 

92.  Ion.  — Many  nouns  with  this  suffix  are  common  to 
both  languages.     Thus, 

nation,  nation  notion,  notion 

position,  position  portion,  portion 

passion,  passion  profession,  profession 

They  are  generally  feminine. 

93.  oire.  —  This  suffix,  ory  in  English,  has  been  added  to 
many  French  words.     Thus, 

obligatoire,  obligatoty  histoire,  history 

gloire,  glory  directoire,  directory 

victoire,  victory  conservatoire,  conservatory 
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94.  6de,  Ide,  rbe,  rde,  rme,  stne,  ste,  xte,  xe.  —The 
words  common  to  both  langfuagfes  formed  with  these 
suffixes,  drop  the  final  e  in  English.     Thus, 

bipMe,  biped  spasme,  spasm 

acide,  acid  artiste,  artist 

verbe,  verb  pr^texte,  pretext 

corde,  cord  prdfixe,  prefix 

terme,  term  suffixe,  suffix 

95.  t6.  —This  suffix  is  changed  into  ty  in  English.  Thus, 

charity,  charity  liberty,  liberty 

beautd,  beauty  quality,  quality 

ddput^,  deputy  socidtd,  society 

96.  tre,  bre.  —  Many  nouns  ending  in  tre  or  bre  in  French 
ead  in  ter  or  ber  in  English.     Thus, 

neutre,  neuter  d^cembre,  December 

octobre,  October  nombre,  number 

97.  ure.— This  suffix  is  the  same  in  both  languages  and 
appears  in  many  nouns.     Thus, 

agriculture,  agriculture  litt^rature,  literature 

culture,  culture  censure,  censure 

nature,  nature  a  venture,  adventure 


DIMINUTIVE     SUFFIXES 

98.     These  suffixes  are  added  to  a  word  to  indicate  that 

its  meaning  is  restricted  or  depreciated.     The  following  are 

the  most  important: 

III  f  ferraille,  old  iron;  from  fer,  iron 

'  I  pierraille,  broken  stones;  from  pierre,  stone 

as    asse  (fern.)  I  P^P®'"^^^®*  old  paper;  from  papier,  paper 
'  I  coutelas,  cutlas;  from  couteau,  knife 

^.  f  blanch&tre,  whitish;  from  blanc,  white 

'  I  noi 


noirfttre,  blackish;  from  noir,  black 

animalcule,  animalcule;  from  anim 
monticule,  hillock;  from  mont,  hill 


I  ^  r  animalcule,  animalcule;  from  animal,  animal 

\  monti( 
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eau,  el,  elle,    < 


cordeau,  iinf;  from  corde,  cord 
ruelle,  /arte;  from  rue,  street 


j  fillette.  smalt  girt;  from  ^\\e,  girt 
'  '  1  jardinet,  smalt  garden,  irom  jaLrditit  garden 

faucille,  sickle;  from  faux,  scythe 
flottille,  flotilla;  from  flotte,  fleet 

cordon,  ttvist;  from  corde,  cord 

carafon,  small  flagon;  from  carafe,  decanter 


UK-.       .  { 

( 


WORDS   USED  AS  NOUNS 

99.     Other  parts  of  speech  may  be  used  as  nouns;  as,  for 
example: 

1.  The  infinitive.     Thus, 

le  manger,  the  eating  le  rire,  the  laugh 

le  boire,  the  drinking  le  dormir,  the  sleep 

2.  The  present  participle.     Thus, 

le  vivant,  the  person  alive         le  tranchant,  the  edge 

3.  The  past  participle.     Thus, 

un  fait,  a  fact  un  regu,  a  receipt 

une  entree,  an  entrance 

4.  The  adjective.     Thus, 

le  beau,  the  beautiful  le  riche,  the  rich  man 

le  pauvre,  the  poor  mayi 

5.  Adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions.     Thus, 

le  pourquoi,  the  wherefore 

le  pour  et  le  contre,  the  Pro  andean 

les  si  et  les  mais,  the  ifs  and  buts 
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(PART  6) 


THE    STUDY  OF  SENTENCES 


AN  Ali  Y8E  -  AN  Ali  Y8I8 

1.  Analyse,— The  word  analysis  means  a  taking^  apart; 
it  is  the  opposite  of  synthesis,  a  putting  together.  In  its 
general  sense,  analysis  is  the  decomposition  of  the  whole 
into  its  constitutive  parts,  into  its  primordial  elements. 
This  word  has  many  significations.  It  is  used  in  speaking 
of  physical  things,  as  the  analysis  of  a  liquid,  of  a  sub- 
stance; also  in  speaking  of  moral  things,  as  the  analysis  of 
the  faculties  of  the  soul;  finally  in  speaking  of  the  works  of 
intelligence,  as  the  analysis  of  a  book. 

In  grammar,  analysis  is  the  decomposition  of  a  phrase 
into  its  different  elements. 

2.  Different  Kinds  of  Analysis  In  Grammar. —We 

may  consider  words  to  be  the  elements  of  a  sentence,  or  we 
may  consider  the  sentence  to  be  formed  of  clauses  or 
propositions.  In  the  first  case,  the  decomposition  of  a  sen- 
tence into  words  constitutes  analyse  grammaticale,  gram- 
matical analysis.  In  the  second  case,  the  decomposition  of 
the  sentence  is  called  analyse  logique,  logical  or  sentential 
analysis.  ' 

ANALTSE    GRAMMATICAL.E-GRAMMATICAL.    ANALYSIS 

3.  Grammatical  analysis  decomposes  the  sentence 
into  words.  When  a  being  or  object  is  presented  to  the 
mind,  we  necessarily  examine  it  from  a  triple  point  of  view. 
We  first  examine  its  nature,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  a  plant 

For  notice  of  copyrighty  see  Page  immediately  following  the  title  Petge 
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or  an  animal;  what  kind  of  plant,  what  kind  of  animal. 
When  its  nature  has  been  determined,  we  examine  its  form. 
If  it  is  a  dog,  we  notice  in  what  respects  it  differs  from  other 
do£:s.  The  study  of  its  form  will  tell  us  whether  the  dog  is 
male  or  female,  young  or  old,  handsome  or  ugly,  fat  or  thin, 
large  or  small.  Having  learned  both  its  nature  and  form, 
we  need  only  to  know  its  function  to  complete  our  idea. 
Does  it  watch  the  house?  or  is  it  used  for  hunting?  etc. 

In  the  same  way  grammar  teaches  us  to  study  words 
under  three  aspects:  their  nahire—io  ascertain  whether  they 
are  adjectives  or  verbs,  articles  or  nouns;  their  form— to  find 
out  whether  they  are  masculine  or  feminine  in  gender,  sin- 
gular or  plural  in  number;  and  finally  to  examine  their 
function  in  the  sentence  — to  learn  whether  they  are  subjects, 
or  objects.  When  a  word  has  thus  been  studied,  our  idea 
about  that  word  is  complete. 

The  preceding  parts  of  this  grammar  have  given  us  the 
means  of  finding  the  nature  and  the  form  of  a  word.  It 
remains  now  to  study  the  function  of  words  in  sentences. 


FUNCTION    OF    WORDS 


L.E    SUJET-TIIE    SUBJECT 

4.  lie  Sujet.  —  In  any  sentence,  a  word  or  phrase  may 
make  the  action  denoted  by  the  verb  or  be  in  the  state  or 
condition  expressed  by  the  verb.  This  word  or  phrase  is 
then  said  to  be  le  suJet,  the  subject,  of  the  verb.  Thus,  in 
the  sentence,  L'aifant  ^tudie  sa  le(on^  The  child  is  studying 
his  lesson,  Venfaiit  is  doing  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb 
itudier  and  is  called  the  subject  of  the  verb. 

The  same  word  may  be  at  the  same  time  the  subject  of 
several  verbs,  for  the  same  individual  may,  at  the  same  time, 
perform  several  actions.     Thus, 

Charles  va  k  T^cole,  travaille  beaucoup  et  fait  des 
progr^s,  Charles  goes  to  school^  works  mtcch^  and  makes 
progress. 
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In  this  sentence  Charles  is  the  subject  of  va^  travailUy  and 
iait. 

Several  words  may  also  be  the  subject  of  a  single  verb, 
for  several  beings  may  perform  together  the  same  action. 
Thus, 

Jean  et  sa  soeur  vont  k  T^cole,  John  and  his  sister  go 
to  school, 

5.  Of  the  ten  classes  of  words,  the  verb  is  the  only  word 
that  expresses  an  action,  and  consequently  is  the  only 
word  that  can  have  a  subject.  The  subject  of  the  imperative 
form  of  the  verb  is  generally  understood.     Thus, 

(Vous)  venez,  (you)   come;  (vous)  allez,  (you)  go. 

6.  Words  That  May  Be  the  Subject,— The  subject  of 
a  verb  may  be  represented  by: 

1.  A  noun.     Thus, 

Le  prlntemps  est  le  peintre  de  la  nature.  Spring  is  the 
painter  of  nature, 

Le  malheur  nous  rend  tr^s  bons  ou  tr&s  mauvais, 
Misfortune   makes   us  very  good  or  very   bad. 

2.  A  pronoun.     Thus, 

Celul  qui  n'a  pas  ce  qu'll  aime,  doit  aimer  ce  qu'll  a, 
He  who  has  not  what  he  likeSj  must  like  what  he  has. 

On  est  bien  pr^s  d'etre  ingrat  quand  on  discute  la 
valeur  d'un  service  rendu,  Otte  comes  very  7uar  to  being 
ungrateful   in   discussing  the  value  of  a  rendered  service. 

3.  Any  word  taken  as  a  noun.     Thus, 

Trols  et  quatre  font  sept,  Three  and  four  are  seven. 
Le  mleux  est  I'ennemi  du  bien,   The  best  is  the  enemy  of 
the  good. 

4.  By  an  infinitive.     Thus, 

Mourir  pour  sa  pa  trie  est  le  sort  le  plus  beau.  To  die 
for  one's  country  is  the  most  happy  fate. 

Aimer  ne  depend  pas  de  la  volont^,  To  love  docs  not 
depend  upon  the  will. 
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5.     By  a  proposition.     Thus, 

II  VOU8  faut  est  fort  bon,  mon  moulin  est  k  moi 
tout  aussi  bien,  au  moins,  que  la  Prusse  est  au  roi,  Vou 
must  have  is  very  goody  my  mill  belongs  to  me  just  as  well^  at 
leasty  as  Prussia  belongs  to  tht  king. 


COMPIifiMTfiNTS  -  COMPIiEMBNTS 

■ 

7.     Complements,  complements,  in  grammar,  are  any 
/  words  or  phrases  that  serve  to  complete  an  idea  expressed 
by  another  word  or  phrase.     Words  that  may  have  a  com- 
plement are  the  verb^  the  noun^  the  adjective,  the  participle, 
the  preposition,  and  the  adverb.     Thus, 

II  chante  ime  chanson,  He  is  singing  a  song. 
Elle  a  un  coeur  de  m^re,  She  has  a  mother's  htart. 
II  est  plein  d'ambition,  He  is  full  of  ambition. 
Cet  enfant  est  ch^ri  de  ses  parents.  This  child  is  cherished 
by  his  parents. 

II  est  venu  avec  moi,  He  came  with  me. 

II  a  beaucoup  de  coura^^e,  He  has  much  courage. 


COMPLEMENTS    OF    THE    VERB 

8.  The  verb  may  have  three  kinds  of  complements:  com- 
pliment direct,  direct  object;  compliment  indirect,  indirect 
object;  compliment  circonstanciel ,  circumstantial  complement. 

9.  Complement  Direct. —The   direct  object  is    the 

word  that  receives  directly,  that  is  to  say  zvithout  the  aid  of 
a  preposition,  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb.     Thus, 

Elevez  bien  votre  flls,  et  il  consolera  votre  vlelUesse, 
Bring  up  your  sofi  well,  and  he  will  comfort  you  in  your  old 
age. 

Fits  is  the  direct  object  of  ilevez,  and  vieillesse  of  consolera. 

The  direct  object  of  a  verb  may  be: 

1.     A  noun.'  Thus, 

Le  chagrin  compte  les  secondes;  le  bonheur  oublie  les 
heures,  Chagrin  counts  the  seconds;  happiness  forgets  the 
hours. 
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2.  A  pronoun.    Thus, 

Celui  qui  vous  flatte  est  votre  ennemi,  He  who  flatters  you 
is  your  enemy. 
Bile  s'est  bruise,  She  has  burned  herself. 

3.  An  infinitive.'    Thus, 

Celui  qui  ne  sait  pas  ob6ir  ne  sait  pas  commander, 
He  who  does  not  know  how  to  ohey^  does  not  know  how  to  com- 
wand. 

4.  A  clause  or  proposition.     Thus, 

Dieu  dit:  "Que  la  lumi^re  soit,"  et  la  lumi^re  fut,  God 
said:   ^^  Let  th£re  he  lighty^  and  there  was  light. 
Transitive  verbs  only  can  have  a  direct  object. 

10.  Complement  Indirect.— The  Indirect  object  is 

the  word  that  receives  indirectly;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  aid 
of  a  preposition,  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb.     Thus, 

L'exil^  songfe  &  sa  patrle.  The  exile  thinks  of  his  country. 
Rome  fut  prise  par  les  Gaulols,  Rome  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls. 
Je  lul  parle,  /  am  speaking  to  him. 

11.  Complement  Clrconstanclel.  —  Circumstantial 
complements  are  complements  that  complete  the  sense  of  the 
verb  by  adding:  to  it  a  definite  idea  of  place,  time,  manner, 
cause,  etc.    They  are,  in  fact,  mere  adverbial  phrases.    Thus, 

Placb:  On  va  de  France,  en  Italic,  par  la  Suisse, 
One  goes  from  France  to  Italy  through  Switzerland. 

Time:  La  plupart  des  oiseaux  partent  avant  I'hlver,  et 
reviennent  au  prlntemps.  Most  birds  depart  before  winter 
and  return  in  the  spring. 

Mannbr:  II  r^£fna  avec  sagresse.  He  reigned  with  wisdom. 

Causb:  On  6tudie  pour  s'lnstrulre.  One  studies  to  be 
learned. 

There  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the  form  of  the 
indirect  object  and  that  of  the  circumstantial  complement. 
The  first,  however,  answers  the  questions  in  what,  to  whom, 
with  what,  etc.,  while  the  second  answers  the  questions 
where,  when,  how,  why,  etc. 
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COMPLEMENTS    OF    THE    NOUN 

12.  Every  word  that  completes  the  sense  of  a  noun, 
with  or  without  a  preposition,  is  said  to  be  a  coiiipUMiieiit 
of  the  iioiiii.     Thus, 

Les  yeux  sont  le  miroir  cle  I'ftnie,  The  eyes  are  the  mirror 
of  the  soul. 

J'ai  rencontr^  votre  professeur  de  munique,  /  met  your 
music  teacher. 


COMPLEMENTS    OF    THE    ADJECTIVE 

13.  The  sense  of  the  adjective,  like  that  of  the  noun, 
may  be  completed  by  a  preposition  followed  by  a  noun. 
Thus, 

L'avare  est  digne  de  pltl^.  The  miser  is  deserving  of  pity, 
A  quelque  chose  malheur  est  bon,  Misfortune  is  good  for 
something, 

COMPLEMENTS    OF    THE    PARTICIPLE 

14.  Any  word  that  completes  the  sense  of  the  participle 
without  the  aid  of  a  preposition  is  called  the  complement 
of  the  participle.     Thus, 

Votre  m^re  est  une  personne  obligeant  tout  Ic  moiide, 
Your  mother  is  an  obliging  person  to  everybody. 


COMPLEMENTS    OF    THE    PREPOSITION 

15.  Prepositions  are  the  signs  of  relation,  and  have,  by 
themselves,  an  incomplete  sense.  The  words  which  com- 
plete that  sense  are  called  the  compleinents  of  the 
preposition.     Thus, 

Je  parle  de  mes  amis,  I  am  speaking  of  tny  friends. 
In  this  sentence  mes  amis  is  the  complement  of  the  prep- 
osition de. 

Many  g^rammarians,  and  with  good  reason,  contend  that 
the  preposition  has  no  complement.  In  the  sentence  above, 
de  mes  amis  is  considered  as  the  indirect  object  of  parle,  and 
de  is  analyzed  as  a  preposition  showing  the  relation  between 
parle  and  mes  amis.     In  Latin,  prepositions  had  an  effect  on 
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the  form  of  the  following  word.  So  in  that  languagfe  the 
preposition  may  be  said  to  have  really  had  a  regime.  The 
prept)sition  has  no  such  influence  in  French.  Because  in  all 
cases  the  old  word  tegimc  was  translated  by  compliment^ 
French  g^rammarians  have  said  that  the  preposition  has  a 
complement,  while  its  most  important  fimction  is  to  indicate 
relation.  

COMPLEMENTS    OF    THE    ADVERB 

16.  The  adverb,  having  a  complete  sense  in  .itself, 
generally  has  no  complement.  The  following  adverbs,  how- 
ever, must  be  excepted: 

1.  Adverbs  of  Quanit'fy. —-The  adverbs  assez,  autant^  beau- 
coup  y  bfepiy  combicHy  giurCy  intiniment^  moins^  teu^  pluSy  que^ 
iani,  telle,  irop  take  a  complement  introduced  by  the 
preposition  de.     Thus, 

assez  de  paroles,  enough   words 
beaucoup  de  monde,  many  people 
combien  d'hommes,  how  many  men 
moins  de  bruit,  less  noise 

2.  Adverbs  of  Manner.  —  Some  adverbs  of  manner  derived 
from  adjectives  also  take  a  complement;  as,  c^nformhnenty 
contrairemeniy  relativement^  etc. 


APPOSITION  -  APPOSITION 

17.  A  noun  or  pronoun  is  said  to  be  in  apposition  with 
another  noun  or  pronoun  when  the  two  are  placed  together  in 
the  same  case  and  denote  the  same  person  or  thing.     Thus, 

Je  suis  Charles,  votre  ami,  /  am  Charles,  your  friend. 
La  ville  de  Paris,  The  city  of  Paris. 

Ami  and  Paris  are,  respectively,  in  apposition  with  Charles 
and  ville.  

PLEONASME-PLKONASM 

18.  Pleonasme.  — The  word  pleonasm  is  derived  from 
a  Greek  word  meaning  more.  Pleonasm  is  the  introduction 
or  use  of  superfluous  words  in  a  sentence.  The  pleonastic 
construction  is  used  to  add  emphasis  to  the  statement  made. 
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When  rightly  employed,  pleonasm  adds  much  to  the  impress- 
iveness  and  elegance  of  a  sentence;  but  when  abused,  it  is 
one  of  the  worst '  faults  of  poor  composition.  The  French 
language  is  peculiarly  rich  in  pleonastic  construction;  indeed 
it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  beauties  of  this  language. 
Observe  its  effect  in  these  examples: 

Le  roi,  11  est  mort,  The  king^  he  is  dead. 
Ecouter,  c'est   s'instruire,    To   listen^    thai   is   to  instruct 
oneself. 

L'Etat,  c'est  moi,  /  am  the  state. 


MODEL    OF    GRAMMATICAL.    ANALYSIS 

19.  Deux  renards  entr^rent  la  nuit  par  surprise  dans  un 
poulailler;  ils  ^trangl^rent  le  coq,  les  poules  et  les  poulets; 
apr&s  ce  carnage,  ils  apais&rent  leur  faim,  Two  foxes  stole 
into  a  chicken  yard  by  surprise  during  the  night;  they  strangled 
the  cock^  the  hens^  and  the  chickens;  after  this  carnage^  they 
appealed  their  hunger.  — FftifBi^on,   The  Two  Foxes. 

Numeral  cardinal  adjective;  determines  renards 
Common  noun,  masculine  plural;  subject  of  entrhrent 
Past   definite   indicative  of  the   neuter  verb  entrer^ 

third  person  plural,  first  conjugation 
Definite  article,  feminine  singular;  indicates  that  nuit 

is  taken  in  a  determinate  sense 
Common    noun,    feminine    singular,    circumstantial 

complement   of   time   of  enMrent;   joined   to   the 

verb  by  the  preposition  pendant  understood 
Preposition;    shows    the    relation   between   entrhrent 

and  surprise 
Common    noun,    feminine    singular;     circumstantial 

complement  of  manner  of  entrirent;    joined  to  the 

verb  by  the  preposition  par 
Preposition;    shows  a  relation  of  place  between  entrh- 
rent and  poulailler 
Indefinite  article,  masculine  singular;  determines  pou* 

lailler 
Common   noun,    masculine   singular,    circumstantial 

complement  of  place  of  entrirent 
Personal  pronoun,  third  person  masculine  plural,  in 

place  of  renards;    subject  of  HrangUrent 


deux 

renards 

entrhrent 

la 

nuit 


par 


surprise 


dans 


un 


poulailler 


ils 
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^tranglerent 

le 

coq 

les 

poales 

et 
les 

poulets 

apr^ 

ce 

carnage 

ils 

apaiserent 

leur 

faim 


Past  definite  indicative  of  the  active  verb  Hrangler^ 

third  person  plural,  first  conjugation 
Definite    article;    indicates   that    coq    is  taken   in   a 

determinate  sense 
Common  noun,  mdsculine  singular;    direct  object  of 

itrangUrent 
Definite  article,  feminine  plural;  indicates  that  poules 

is  taken  in  a  determinate  sense 
Common   noun,    feminine    plural,    direct    object  of 

Hranglirent 
Conjunction;    unites  poules  and  poulets 
Definite    article,    masculine    plural;     indicates    that 

poulets  is  taken  in  a  determined  sense 
Common    noun,   masculine   plural;    direct   object  of 

itranglh'ent 
Preposition;    shows  the  relation  between  carnage  and 

flpaishrent 
Demonstrative  adjective,  masculine  singular;  deter- 
mines carnage 
Common    noun,    masculine   singular,    circumstantial 

complement  of  manner  of  apaiserent 
Personal  pronoun,  third  person  masculine  plural,  in 

place  of  renards;   subject  of  apaiserent 
Past   definite   indicative  of   the   active  verb   apaiser^ 

third  person  plural,  first  conjugation 
Possessive  adjective,  feminine  singular;    determines 

faifn 
Common   noun,  feminine  singular;    direct  object  of 

apaiserent 


ANALYSE    L.OGIQUE-L.OGICAX    ANALYSIS 

20.  Unit  of  Thought  In  Grammar.  —  Every  subject 
has  some  central  point  of  interest— some  object  or  matter  of 
consideration  that  is  of  greater  importance  than  any  other 
and  to  which  everything  else  is  secondary.  Thus,  in  orthog- 
raphy, the  word  is  the  central  idea;  so,  in  grammar,  there 
must  be  some  leading  idea  or  unit  that  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance. 

In  orthography  and  etymology,  it  is  the  word  that  fixes 
the  attention;  but'  these  are  divisions  of  grammar  that  are 
only  preparatory  to  the  study  of  a  very  much  more  important 
branch  of  the  subject  — syntax,  the  science  of  the  sentence. 
Grammar  deals  primarily  with  thought   and  the   forms   in 
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which  thought  is  expressed  by  speech  and  writing.  It  is 
true  that  words  are  necessary  to  the  expression  of  thought; 
but  there  is  nothing  fixed  or  constant  about  words.  All  the 
w^ords  that  we  use  have  been  divided  into  classes,  but  there 
are  thousands  of  them  that  cannot  be  classified  until  it  is 
ascertained  what  duty  or  function  they  perform  in  a  sentence. 
It  is  in  the  sentence,  therefore,  that  words  perform  the 
functions  for  which  they  were  devised;  it  is  in  the  sentence 
that  they  have  their  usefulness,  their  interest,  and  their  full 
significance.  They  are  the  materials  of  which  men  construct 
the  wonderful  edifice  of  expressed  thought.  Therefore,  the 
unit  of  thougrht  in  grammar  is  the  sentence. 

2 1  •  Syntax.  —  The  word  syntax  is  derived  from  syntaxis, 
a  Greek  military  term  meaning  to  draw  up  into  line  a  body 
of  soldiers.  In  a  similar  manner,  words  are  arranged,  each 
in  its  proper  place,  to  form  a  sentence  that  will  express,  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  a  given  thought.  The  syntax  of  a 
language  treats  of  the  combination  of  words  into  sentences, 
the  various  forms  of  sentences,  the  relation  and  government 
of  their  constituent  parts. 

Clearness  is  the  distinctive  quality  of  the  French  language; 
as  this  language  has  no  declension,  clearness  depends 
essentially  on  the  arrangement  of  words,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence  is  therefore  subject  to  exact  laws. 
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THE   SENTENCE 


GENERAIi    CONSIDERATIONS 

22.  Arrangrenient  of  Words. —There  are  two  ways  in 
which  words  may  be  arranged:  (1)  independently,  or  out 
of  relation  to  one  another;  (2)  dependently,  or  in  relation  to 
one  another.  Thus,  we  may  utter  or  write  a  number  of 
words  so  that  they  will  convey  no  thought.     Thus, 

est  qui  Dieu  se  Tsouvient  Cieux  homme  un  tomb^  des. 

Here,  whatever  meaning  the  words  may  have  separately, 
they  are  all  used  independently,  just  as  much  so  as  a  column 
of  words  in  a  spelling  book.  They  are  entirely  out  of 
relation;  that  is,  the  meaning  of  no  word  has  any  influence 
upon  that  of  any  other.  They  do  not  help  one  another  to 
express  a  thought.  Let  us  now  place  them  in  relation;  that 
is,  so  that  each  one  will  do  its  share  in  expressing  a 
thought— in  making  known  some  truth.     Thus, 

L 'homme  est  un  Dieu  tomb6  qui  se  souvient  des  Cieux, 
Man  is  a  fallen  God  who  remembers  Heaven. 

The  words  used  here  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
example,  but  the  result  is  different.  The  words  are  now 
in  relation,  and  they  have  a  meaning,  not  only  individually, 
but  collectively.  They  are  joined  in  such  way  as  to  express 
a  thought,  and  the  thought  is  complete.  We  see  then  that 
words  are  arranged  in  relation  when  by  their  union  they  help 
one  another  to  express  some  meaning  different  from  any  of 
the  meanings  expressed  by  the  words  when  taken  separately. 

23.  Sentence  Defined.— A  word  is  usually  defined  as 
the  sign  of  an  idea.  Thus,  the  word  hommCy  man,  calls  up 
in  the  mind  a  mental  image  or  representation  of  a  particular 
kind  of  object,  and  the  word  tnarche^  walks,  a  mental  picture 
of  an  action  performed  by  something  that  acts.     These  mind 
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pictures  considered  separately  are  ideas.  But  when  we  bring 
two  or  more  ideas  into  proper  relation,  we  have  a  thought^ 
provided  certain  essential  elements  are  present;  and  when, 
either  in  speech  or  in  writing,  we  properly  join  the  words 
that  call  up  these  ideas,  the  result  is  a  sentence.  Hence, 
it  appears  that  a  sentence  does  for  a  thought  just  what  a 
word  does  for  an  idea;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  spoken  or  a  written 
word  is  the  sign  of  an  idea,  a  spoken  or  written  sentence  is 
the  sign  of  a  thought. 

A  sentence  is  a  collection  of  uttered  or  written  words 
arranged  in  such  order  or  relation  as  to  express  a  complete 
thought. 

24.  Words  Implied  or  Understood.  ~  Sentences  some- 
times seem  to  consist  of  but  one  word;  as,  regardez^  look; 
venez^  come.  The  student  will  observe  that  these  words 
express  action.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  every  such  word 
requires  us  to  think  of  an  actor,  although  the  word  denoting 
the  actor  is  not  expressed.  Words  that  are  thus  necessary 
to  thei  completeness  of  a  thought,  but  are  not  expressed, 
are  said  to  be  sous-entendus^  understood.  If,  in  the  one-word 
sentences  just  given,  every  necessary  word  were  expressed, 
the  sentences  would  be  (vous)  regardez;  {vous)  venez. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  a  sentence  may  express  a  com- 
plete thought,  it  must  consist  of  words  arranged  in  proper 
relation;  and  in  order  that  this  shall  be  possible,'  at  least 
two  words  are  required.  Of  these  two  words,  one  may  be 
understood,  but  it  must  be  clearly  implied. 

25.  Different  Uses  or  Functions  of  Sentences. —In 

the  communication  of  thought  among  men,  there  are  only 
three  different  uses  or  purposes  that  are  served  by  sentences: 
1.  To  Make  a  Statement  or  Declaration,  — li  a  person  has 
some  knowledge  or  information  that  he  wishes  to  convey  to 
others,  that  is,  if  he  wishes  to  tell  something,  he  makes  use 
of  a  form  of  sentence  called  a  statement  or  declaration. 
Thus, 

Celui  qui  vous  flatte  est  votre  ennemi.  He  who  flatters  you 
is  your  enemy. 
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La  reconnaissance  est  la  m^moire  du  coeur,  Gratitude  is 
memory  of  the  heart. 

Celui  qui  a  dix  amis  n'en  a  pas  un,  He  who  has  ten  friends 
has  not  one, 

2.  To  Ask  a  Question.^  A  person  may  desire  some  infor- 
mation that  he  believes  another  person  can  furnish.  In 
order  to  obtain  it,  he  employs  a  form  of  sentence  called  a 
question.     Thus, 

Combien  y  a-t-il  de  Londfes  k  Paris?  I/ow  far  is  it  from 
London  to  Paris? 

Qu'entendez-vous  par  Ik?     Wfiat  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Irez-vous  k  Paris  Tann^e  prochaine?  Will  you  go  to  Paris 
next  yearf 

3.  To  Express  a  Command  or  an  Earnest  Wish  or  Entreaty. 
A  person  may  wish  to  impose  his  will  upon  others,  or  to 
have  it  known  that  he  has  a  strong:  desire  that  something: 
shall  or  shall  not  be  or  be  done.  To  accomplish  this  object, 
he  expresses  his  thought  so  as  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  com- 
mand or  a  wish.  Thus, 

Btudiez  vos  legons,  Study  your  lessons, 

Ne  m'abandonnez  pas.  Do  not  abandon  me, 

Quittez  cette  ville  imm^diatement.  Leave  this  city  at  once. 

Sentences,  therefore,  may  be  used  to  declare  or  tell,  to 
inquire  or  question,  and  to  command  or  entreat. 

26.  Exclamatory  Sentences.  —The  thought  expressed 
in  sentences  may  be  so  mingled  with  strong  feeling  and 
emotions  of  every  kind  as  to  give  the  sentences  an  appear- 
ance of  serving  an  entirely  different  use  from  those  described 
above.  Thus,  a  person  may  make  a  statement,  ask  a  question, 
or  express  a  command  under  the  influence  of  such  earnest- 
ness, anger,  sorrow,  or  other  emotion  that  the  sentence 
becomes  an  exclamation.  But  utterance  accompaihied  by  feel- 
ing does  not  change  a  statement,  a  question,  or  a  command 
into  something  else,  for  the  emotion  affects  the  sentence 
only  in  the  manner  of  utterance.  The  use  made  of  the 
sentence  is  still  the  same. 
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27.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  every  sentence  has 
one  of  these  three  forms,  for  such  is  not  the  fact.  Any  two, 
or  all  three  of  these  fundamental  forms  may  be  combined  in 
a  single  sentence.  Indeed,  the  variety  of  sentential  structure 
is  endless.    Thus, 

Declarative:    Je  vais  k  la 


gare; 
Interrogative:   Ne  venez- 
vous  pas  avec  moi? 


/  am  going  to  the  station;  are 
you  not  coming  with  mef 


8ENTENTIAI.  EI.EMKNT8 

28.     Principal  Parts  of  the  Sentence.— We  may  say 

of  nearly  everything  that  can  be  pictured  by  the  mind  that  it 
is  capable  of  being  or  doing  something;  or  we  may  deny  that 
it  has  any  such  capacity  of  being  or  doing.  Thus,  of  the 
things  denoted  by  the  word  le  gap'(on,  the  boy,  many  things 
may  be  affirmed  or  denied. 

n'est  pas  studieux  {is  not  studious 

n'est  pas  sage  The  boy\  is  not  good 

n'est  pas  docile  Iw  not  docile 

These  are  declarative  sentences.  They  are  more  frequently 
used  than  any  other  form  of  sentence.  As  the  student  has 
already  learned,  their  office,  or  use,  is  to  state  or  declare  — 
to  affirm  or  deny.  By  some  slight  and  easy  changes,  they 
may  be  made  interrogative. 


Le  gargon 


Le  gargon 


'  studious? 

goodf 

docile? 


n'est-il  pas  studieux? 
n'est-il  pas  sage?  Is  not  the  boy 

In'est-il  pas  docile? 

In  the  imperative  sentence,  words  are  used  in  such  way 
as  to  denote  that  some  person  or  thing  is  ordered  or 
entreated  to  do  or  be,  or  not  to  do  or  be,  something 
or  other. 

quiet 
do  not  go 

In  each  of  these  sentences  there  are  two  parts;  the  work, 
or  function,  of   each  part  is  entirely  different.     The  first 


Ine  partez  pas  \do 
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part  represents  something  that  is  capable  of  being  or 
doing  something  or  other;  the  second  part  represents  this 
possible  being  or  action.  As  long  as  these  parts  stand 
alone,  they  represent  only  ideas,  but  when  they  are  properly 
joined  by  the  verb,  they  express  thoughts— they  are  sen- 
tences. Thus,  we  find  three  parts  used  in  the  sentences: 
le  sujety  the  subject;  le  verbe^  the  verb;  V attribute  the  predicate; 
these  three  parts  are  called  the  principal  parts  of  a 
sentence. 

29.  The  Verb.  —  French  grammarians,  up  to  the  present 
day,  have  divided  French  verbs  into  two  extremely  unequal 
classes.  On  the  one  side,  is  placed  the  verb  Hrey  to  be, 
which  is  the  only  verb  acknowledged  by  them,  and  which 
is  known  to  them  as  the  substantive  verb.  On  the  other  side 
all  other  verbs  are  placed  and  recognized  as  attributive 
verbs.  Under  this  classification  attributive  verbs  are  thought 
to  be  formed  of  the  verb  HrCy  and  the  present  participle  of 
the  expressed  attributive  verb.  Thus,  je  marche  is  equivalent 
to  je  suis  marchant;  je  mange^  to  je  suis  mangeant;  etc.  This 
division  is  arbitrary,  and  has  no  foundation  in  the  recent 
discoveries  of  grammar^ 

30.  Subject  and  Predicate  Modified  and  Unmodi- 
fied.—The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  sentence  may  each 
consist  of  one  word  or  of  many  words;  but,  no  matter  how 
many  words  there  are  in  each,  there  is  nearly  always  one 
word  that  cannot  be  stricken  from  either  without  destroying 
the  meaning  of  the  entire  sentence.  These  two  parts  that 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  sometimes  consist  of  two  words 
each,  or  even  of  more  than  two,  so  closely  associated  that 
they  must  be  taken  together.  Thus,  in  the  sentence. 
Tons  les  fnatins^  un  bel  oiseaii  au  plumage  brillaht  chante 
mSlodieusemeni  sous  ma  fenHre^  Every  morning,  a  beautiful 
bird  with  brilliant  plumage  sings  melodiously  under  my 
window,  the  principal  parts  in  full  are:  Subject,  un  bel 
oiseau  au  plumage  brillant;  verb,  est;  attribute,  chantani 
milodietisement  tons  les  matins  sous  ma  feniire. 
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When  these  parts  are  reduced  to  the  simplest  possible 
forms— when  all  modifiers  of  each  are  omit  ted— the  sentence 
will  be,  oiseau  est  chantant.  Here  we  have  the  naked  or 
unmodified  subject  joined  by  the  verb  to  the  naked  or 
unmodified  predicate. 


CliAUSK  EliEMENTS 
31.     Definition  of   the  Clause.- Two   or  more   sen- 

« 

tences  may  be  made  into  one  by  means  of  conjimctions. 
After  the  union  of  these  elements,  they  are  no  lonsfer 
sentences,  but  propositions^  clauses,  of  a  sentence.  Thus, 
the  two  sentences,  La  terre  est  ronde,  The  earth  is  rotmd,  and 
Les  komtnes  peuvent  naviguer  autour  de  la  terre^  Men  can  sail 
around  the  earth,  may  be  tmited  into  one  sentence  by  using: 
a  conjunction,  as  any  one  of  the  followinsf:  et^  si,  ainsi^  alors^ 
parce  que,  puisqtte,  vu  que.     Thus. 

La  terre  est  ronde  puisque  les  hommes  peuvent  navigfuer 
autour  d'elle,  The  earth  is  round,  for  men  can  sail  around  it. 

Here  we  have  a  new  sentence  consistinsf  of  two  proposi- 
tions, each  having:  a  subject,  a  verb,  and  a  predicate.  But 
sometimes,  when  separate  sentences  are  united,  sligrht 
chang^es  are  necessary.  This  happens  in  such  cases  as  the 
following: 

1.  When  the  subjects  in  two  or  more  of  the  sentences 
denote  the  same  person  or  thing.     Thus, 

Le  soleil  se  l^ve  k  Test,  The  sun  rises  in  the  east, 

Le  soleil  se  couche  k  Touest,  The  sun  sets  in  the  west. 

Le  soleil  se  l^ve  k  Test  et  se  couche  k  Touest. 

Les  filles  sont  rest6es  chez  elles.  The  girls  stayed  at 
home, 

Les  filles  ont  fait  Touvrage  de  la  maison.  The  girls  did  the 
housework, 

Les  garQons  sont  all^s  se  promener.  The  boys  went  for 
a  walk, 

Les  filles  sont  resides  chez  elles,  et  ont  fait  Touvrage  de 
la  maison,  mats  les  gargons  sont  all^s  se  promener. 
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Here  the  statements  are  nearly  complete,  for  the  pmitted 
subjects  are  clearly  implied. 

2.    When  two  or  more  predicates  are  alike.     Thus, 

Le  jour  est  triste,   The  day  is  dreary, 

Le  monde  est  triste,  The  world  is  dreary. 

Ma  vie  est  triste,  My  life  is  dreary, 

Le  jour  et  le  monde  et  ma  vie  sont  tristes. 

A  comparison  of  these  sentences  with  those  above  will 
show  that  the  clause  elements  are  more  nearly  complete 
when  all  the  predicates  are  retained  than  when  only  one 
appears.  In  other  words,  the  predicate  is  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  a  sentence.  Hence,  a  sentence  has  as 
many  clauses  as  it  has  different  predicates;  for,  if  it  be 
rightly  constructed,  the  subjects  that  are  not  expressed  are 
plainly  implied.  Moreover,  the  imperative  regularly  omits 
the  subject,  but  the  predicate  can  rarely  be  omitted. 


FUNCTIONS    OF    CLAUSES 

32.     Clauses  do  a  work  in  sentences  as  follows: 

1.  '  A  Clause  May  Have  the  Function  of  a  Noun, —  In  this 
relation,  a  clause  may  be: 

(a)  The  subject  of  a  sentence.     Thus, 

Que  le  prisonnier  soit  coupable  paraft  tr^s  douteux. 
That  the  prisoner  is  guilty  appears  very  doubtful, 

Ce  que  devint  son  ami  n'a  jamais  ^t^  connu,  What 
became  of  his  friefid  has  never  been  known, 

(b)  The  predicate  noun.     Thus, 

Le  moment  critique  fut  quand  11  franclilt  le  Rubicon, 
The  critical  moment  was  when  he  crossed  the  Rubicon, 

La  question  est,  qui  fut  I'lnventeiir  de  la  machine 
k  vapeur?  The  questimi  is^  who  was  the  inventor  of  the 
steam  engine? 

(c)  The  object  of  a  verb.     Thus, 

Savez-vous  quand    le  train   part   iK>ur   Boston?    Do 

you  know  when  the  train  leaves  for  Boston? 
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II  fit  ce  qn'on  liil  avalt  dlt,  He  did  what  he  was  told, 

(d)  In  apposition  with  a  noun  or  pronoun.     Thus, 

Jeanne  d*Arc,  I'h^roine  qui  sauva  la  France,  fut  brul6e 
vive  k  Rouen,  Joan  of  Arc^  the  Jteroine  who  saved  Frafue^ 
was  burned  at  the  stake  at  Rouen. 

2.  A  Clause  A  fay  Have  the  Function  of  an  Adjective.  — Thyxs^ 

Le  pays  que  I'ou  d^couvrlt  6tait  habits  par  des 
sauvages,  The  land  that  was  discovered  ivas  inhabited  by 
savages. 

3.  A  Clause  May  Have  the  Function  of  an  Adverb. —  Thus, 

On  renterra  oii  11  toniba.  They  buried  him  where 
he  fell. 

The  clause  oh  it  tomba  modifies  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
enterra. 

THE    RANK    OF    CLAUSES 

33.  With  respect  to  rank,  there  are  two  relations  in 
which  clauses  may  stand  to  one  another. 

1.  Clauses  May  Be  of  Equal  Rank.  — When  two  or  more 
sentences  are  united  into  one,  the  relation  of  the  clauses  in 
the  resulting  sentence  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  kind  of 
conjunction  or  other  connective  word  used.  If  such  words 
as  et,  ou,  mais,  aussi,  and  others  of  the  class  called  eoordl- 
natliiK  conjunctions  are  used,  the  resulting  sentence  will 
consist  of  clauses  equal  in  rank  — each  clause  being  of  just 
as  much  importance  as  any  other.  Clauses  connected  by 
conjunctions  of  this  class  are  prepositions  coordonnSes, 
coordinate  clauses.     Thus, 

II  finit  son  travail  et  regut  son  salaire,  He  finished  his 
work,  and  received  his  salary. 

Je  lirai  ou  j'^crirai,  /  shall  read  or  write. 

2.  Clauses  A  fay  be  of  Unequal  7?^/;/^. —  Clauses  maybe  so 
joined  in  a  sentence  as  to  have  unequal  importance  as 
sentential  elements.  For  example,  a  clause  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  noun  in  the  function  it  fills,  or  it  may  be  a  mere 
modifier,  doing  the  work  of  an  adjective,  or  of  an  adverb. 
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Noun  Clause:  II  m*a  montr^  comment  Je  dols  lire, 
He  showed  me  how  I  should  read. 

Adjective  Clause:  Le  chateau  que  nous  poss^dons 
maintenant  fut  construit  au  XIV  sifecle,  The  castle  thai  we 
now  own  was  built  in  the  14th  century. 

Adverbial  Clause:  L'homme  courageux  travaille 
pendant  que  le  paresseux  dort,  The  courageous  man 
works  while  the  idle  sleeps. 

In  the  first  sentence,  the  clause  comment  je  dois  lire  is  the 
object  of  the  verb  a  montriy  just  as  sa  maison  would  be  in 
the  sentence  //  m'a  montrS  sa  maison.  In  the  next  sentence, 
the  first  clause  que  nous  possidons  modifies  the  word  chdteau; 
it  is  therefore  an  adjective  clause.  In  the  last  sentence  the 
verb  travaille  is  modified  by  the  clause  pendant  que  le 
paresseux  dort.  Clauses  so  used  may  generally  be  omitted 
without  destroying  the  main  sense  of  the  sentence,  for  they 
serve  only  to  add  some  circumstance  or  explanation  to  the 
meaning  of  a  more  important  clause.  Such  are  called 
propositions  subordonnies^  subordinate  or  dependent  clauses, 
because  of  their  inferior  importance  as  essential  elements. 
The  clause  that  expresses  the  main  thought  and  has  attached 
to  it  one  or  more  helping  or  subordinate  clause  elements  is 
called  Proposition  principale^  or  ijidipendante^  principal,  or 
independent  clause. 

subordinating  connectives 

34.  The  words  used  to  imite  principal  and  subordinate 
clauses  are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  Subordinating  conjunctions; 
as,  «,  h  moins  que,  Pourvu  que,  parce  que.  (2)  Conjunctive 
adverbs;  as,  quand,  pendant  que,  oil,  apr^s  que,  avant  que. 
(3)   Relative  pronouns;    as,  qui,  que,  dont,  lequeL 


FORMS  OF  SENTENCES 


THE  simple  sentence 
35.     Twofold  Classification  of  Sentences. —We  have 
seen  that  sentences  considered  with  regard  to  the  use  that 
is  made  of  them  are  divided  into  three  classes.     If  used  to 
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make  a  statement,  they  are  declarative;  if  they  express  a 
question,  they  are  interrogative;  if  used  in  commanding^, 
entreating:,  or  wishing,  they  are  imperative.  We  have  seen, 
too,  that  any  one  of  these  three  classes  may  become  exclam- 
atory. But  sentences  have  another  and  very  important 
classification  ~  one  that  has  no  regard  to  the  use  that 
sentences  serve,  but  is  based  upon  their  form  or  structure. 

36.  The  Simplest  Sentential  Structure.  —  The  sim- 
plest sentential  structure  that  a  sentence  can  have  is  the 
form  composed  of  two  words,  one  the  subject,  the  other 
the  predicate  {verbe  et  attribut).     Thus, 

II  ehante.    Qui  frappe?     Les  oiseaux  volent. 

In  the  imperative  sentence,  the  subject  is  generally 
omitted,  but  if  it  were  not  clearly  implied  there  could  be 
no  thought  expressed,  and,  therefore,  no  sentence.     Thus, 

y  V  fvenez  ,       v  \come 

(vous){  \y^f\^^ 

lallez  Vgo 

A  simple  sentence  is  a  sentence  composed  of  one  sub- 
ject, expressed  or  clearly  implied,  and  one  predicate. 

37.  other  Elements   in  a  Simple  Sentence. —The 

naked  form  of  the  simple  sentence  is  not  often  met  with  in 
actual  use;  some  other  elements  are  usually  added  to  the 
subject,  or  to  the  predicate,  or  to  both.  These  elements 
may  be  words,  but  not  clauses;  when  clauses  enter,  the 
sentence  is  no  longer  simple.     Thus, 

Subject  Modifiers  Predicate  Modifiers 

deux 

oetits  ^  f  en  ce  moment 

lies  mams  rougies  de  laansnotrerue 


I 


froid 

Deux  petits  enfants,  les  mains  rougies  de  froid,  passaient 
en  ce  moment  dans  notre  rue.  Two  little  children^  their  hands 
red  with  cold^  were  Passing  at  that  time  in  our  street. 

38.  Compound  Members.— Two  or  more  simple  sen- 
tences may  often  be  contracted  into  one  sentence,  which  is 
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itself  simple.    This  is  done  by  joining;  their  like  members  by 
means  of  conjtmctions. 

Subjects  Compounded 

Jean  va  k  I'^cole         1  Jean  et  sa  soeur  vont  k  T^cole,  John 
Sa  soeur    va  k  r^colej     and  his  sister  are  going  to  school. 


La  terre  est-elle  ronde  com- 

me  tme  boule? 
La  lune  est-elle  ronde  comme 

tme  boule? 
Toutes   les   autres   planfetes 

sont-elles    rondes    comme 

une  boule? 


La  terre,  la  lune,  et  toutes  les 
autres  planfetes  sont-elles 
rondes  comme  une  boule? 
Are  the  earth ,  the  moon^  and 
all  other  planets  round  like 
a  ball? 


These  are  simple  sentences  with  compound  subjects. 


Objects  Compounded 

Nous  avons  mang;^  du  pain        1  Nous  avons  mang;^  du  pain, 
Nous  avons  mang^  de  la  viande  I     de  la  viande,  des  l^gfumes, 


Nous  avons  mans;^  des  l^gfumes 
Nous  avons  mang£  des  fruits 


et  des  fruits,   We  eat  bread, 
meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit. 


Here  we  have  a  simple  sentence  with  compotmd  objects. 

Predicate  Nouns  or  Adjectives  Compounded 

M.  Blaine  £taitun  orateur, 


M.  Blaine  £tait  un  orateur 

M.  Blaine  £tait  un  homme  d'etat 

M.  Blaine  £tait  tm  patriote 


un  homme  d'etat  et  un 
patriote,  Mr.  Blaine  was 
an  orator,  a  statesman,  and 
a  Patriot. 


L'enfant  a  6t€  sag;e  1  L'enfant  a  €t€  sage,  appliqu6  et 
L'enfant  a  6X6  appliqu6  >  heureux.  The  child  has  been  good, 
L'enfant  a  €X.€  heureux  J     laborious,  and  happy. 

Simple  sentences  are  often  very  long.  There  is  one  con- 
dition necessary  in  order  that  a  sentence  may  be  simple— it 
must  contain  but  one  predicating  verb. 
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THE    COMPLEX    SENTENCE 

39.  Definition  of  the  Complex  Sentence. —A  sen- 
tence may  be  composed  of  two  clauses  of  unequal  rank. 
Thus, 

Venez  quand  vous  aurez  le  temps,  Come  when  you 
have   time. 

Qui  crolt  que  la  terre  est  plate?  Who  believes  that 
the  earth  is  flat? 

**Qui  etes-vous?"  demanda-t-ll,  ^'Who  are  you?'* 
he   inquired. 

Dites-nous  quelle  heure  il  est,   Tell  us  what  time  it  is. 

In  these  sentences,  which  are  called  complex  sentences^  the 
principal  clauses  are  in  black-faced  type. 

A  sentence  may  contain  several  subordinate  clauses,  but 
so  long  as  there  is  only  one  principal  clause,  it  is  still  a  com- 
plex sentence. 


II  ne   veut  pas  travalller 

He  does  not  want  to  work 


bienqu'il  soit  jeune. 
although  he  is  young, 
et  qu'il  soit  bien  portant. 
.and  although  he  is  in  good  health. 


on  eonipte  beaiicoup  d^amis, 

one  has  many  friends. 


Quand  on  est  riche 
When  one  is  rich 
et  qu*on   est    g^n^reux 
and  when  ofie  is  generous 

A  complex  sentence  is  a  sentence  consisting   of   one 
principal  clause  and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses. 


THE    COMPOUND    SENTENCE 

40.     Definition  of  the  Compound  Sentence. —If,  by 

the  use  of  subordinating  connectives,  clauses  be  joined  in 
such  relation  that  one  of  them  is  more  important  than  any 
of  the  others,  the  sentence  is,  as  we  have  learned,  complex. 
But,  if  coordinating  connectives  be  used,  the  clauses  joined 
will  be  of  equal  rank.  If  these  coordinate  clauses  do  not 
stand  in  an  inferior  or  dependent  relation  to  some  more 
important  clause,  the  sentence  is  called  a  compotmd  sentefue. 
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The  simplest  possible  form  of  the,  compound  sentence  con- 
sists of  two  imperative  clauses  of  which  the  subjects  are 
understood.    Thus, 

Allez  et  voyez,  Go  and  see, 
liiscz  ou  6crlvez,  Read  or  write, 
Dormez  et  reposez-vous,  Sleep  and  rest. 

Other  and  longer  compound  sentences  having  two  clauses 
of  equal'  rank  —  independent  clauses  and  no  dependent 
clauses  — are  as  follows: 

Restez  tranquille  et  ^tudiez  votre  legon,  Sit  still  and 
study  your   lesson. 

Nous  avons  rencontr^  et  repouss^  Tennemi,  We  met 
and  repulsed  the  eyietny. 

Compound  sentences  may  be  lengthened  by  the  addition 
of  subordinate  clauses.     Thus, 

Quand  nous  partimes,  11  pleuvalt,  mais  le  del 
6talt  clalr  avant  que  nous  eussions  atteint  notre  destina- 
tion, When  we  started  the  rain  was  fallings  but  the  sky  was 
clear  before  we  reached  our  destination, 

Ne  vous  flez  pas  ^  celul  qui  fait  beaucoup  de  pro- 
messes,  mais  flez-vous  plut6t  d,  celul  qui  en  fait  peu,  Do 
not  trust  him  that  makes  many  promises^  but  trust  rather  him 
that  makes  few, 

A  compound  sentence  is  a  sentence  composed  of  two 
or  more  independent  clauses,  with  or  without  subordinate 
clauses. 


SENTENTIAIi  ANAIiYSIS 


ANALYSIS    OF    SIMPLE    SENTENCES 

41.  To  analyze  simple  sentences  (containing  one  propo- 
sition only),  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  three  essential 
parts  — subject,  verb,  predicate  — and  to  point  out  the  modi- 
fiers, if  any,  of  the  subject  and  of  the  predicate.  Let  us, 
for  example,  analyze  the  following  sentence:  L'homme 
avare  est   tin   itre   malheureux.  The    avaricious   man   is  an 
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unfortunate  being.  The  subject  is  Vhomme,  modified  by  le 
and  avare;  the  verb  is  est;  the  attribute  is  itre,  modified  by 
un  and  malheureux. 

42.  Analysis  by  Diasrrams.  —  In  English,  sentential 
analysis  is  usually  done  by  means  of  diagrams,  and,  of 
these,  many  systems  have  been  devised  by  diflEerent  authors. 
The  most  serious  objection  that  has  been  urged  against 
analysis  by  diagrams,  is  that  nearly  all  methods  so  separate 
sentential  elements  that  the  student  is  unable  -to  put  them 
together  again.  This  objection  is  obviated  in  the  scheme 
that  is  here  explained. 

43.  Conventional  Sigrns.  —  The  principal  parts  of  the 
sentence  are  pointed  out  as  follows:  The  subject  is  enclosed 
in  marks  of  parenthesis  ( ) ,  the  verb  is  enclosed  in  brackets 
[],  the  predicate  is  indicated  by  two  parallel  lines  below 
it=,  a  modifier  is  connected  by  an  arrow  with  thfe  element  it 
modifies,  and  connectives  are  indicated  by  the  sign  +.  When 
the  subject  or  any  other  element  is  to  be  represented  as 
tmderstood,  the  fact  is  indicated  by  means  of  a  cross  X.. 

44.  Models  of  Analysis  by  Diagrrams  of  the  Simple 
Sentence.  — 

1.    L*(homme}  avare  [est]  un  etre  malheureux. 

The  avaricious  man  is  an  unhappy  Mng, 

^    (X)        Veaez       avec  moi. 


[Soyez]  ^na^ 
(You)  Come  tvith  me. 

3.  (Mourir)  pour  sa  patrie  [est)  une  belle  mort. 
To  die  for  one^s  country  is  a  noble  death. 

4.  La  (mort)       fmppe       les  rois  et  les  bergers. 

L_J      [est]  frappant 


Death  strikes  kings  and  shepherds. 
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5.    L*(hoxnme)  faible 

,    I r  ~r~   + 

peut  augmenter  sa  force  par  un  rtgime  hygi^nique  bien  entendu. 


[est]  Qoiiygnt. 

The  fwbU  man  can  increase  his  strength  by  a  well-understood 
hygienic  diet, 

+  +        , 

6.    Nil' (or)  ni  la  (grandeur)  ne nous       rendent       heurenx, 

^^         "I— — ^  "T"  [sont]  rend 


Neither  gold  nor  greatness  make  us  hafiPy. 

7.    La  (m^moire)'  des  grands  hommes  [est]  respect^e  par  le  temps. 

.    T 1 I  ♦       ^n 

Memory  of  great  men  is  respected  by  time. 


ANALYSIS    OF    COMPLEX    AND    COMPOUND    SENTENCES 

45.  In  the  analysis  of  complex  and  compound  sentences, 
besides  the  analysis  of  clauses,  as  has  been  explained,  it  is 
necessary  tp  show  the  relation  of  these  clauses  to  one 
another;  so  that,  accompanying  the  minute  analysis  of  each 
clause,  there  should  be  a  diagram  showing  the  plan  of  the 
clauses.     This  diagram  should  be  constructed  as  follows: 

1.  An  independent  clause  should  have  a  sign  of  equality 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  heavy  horizontal  line  indica- 
ting the  clause.     Thus, 


Le  soleil  se  couche  et  la  lune  se  Ifeve. 
The  sun  sets  and  ike  moon  rises. 

2.  A  subordinate  clause  should  be  represented  by  a  light 
horizontal  line,  and  should  be  separated  from  independent 
clauses  and  from  other  subordinate  clauses  by  the  sign  of 
inequality.  The  opening  of  this  sign  should  be  turned 
toward  the  clause  of  which  the  dependent  clause  is  an 
element. 

=   =    +    > 

Jja  lane  s'est  lev^e  avant  que  le  soleil  soit  couch^. 
The  moon  rose   before   the  sun   set. 
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-f <    = 


S41  fait  beau,  nous  irons. 
//  //  IS  fhie^  we  shall  go, 

f <    =   =    + 


Avant  que  je  parte  Je  vous  verral,  si  vous  n*etes 

H-    > — 

pas  occup^  et  si  vous  d^sirez  ma  visite. 
Before  I  leavcy  I  shall   see  you  if  you    are    not 
biisy^  and  if  you  desire  my  visit, 

I 

3.  If  an  independent  clause  is  broken  by  one  or  more 
contained  subordinate  clauses,  the  fact  should  be  shown  as 
follows: 

=  H-     > <      =. 

Lie  malheur  qui  lui  est  arriv^    est  irreparable. 
The  misfortune  which  happened  to  him  is  irreparable. 

Here  the  connective  qui  is  represented  by  the  plus  sign. 
=   H-    > --<  H-  >- 

lies  enfants  qui  ^tudient  beaucoup  et  qui 

^content  bien  leur  maitre  font  des  profp*es. 
The   children    that   study  very  much    and   listen 
well  to  their  teacher  make  progress. 


MODELS    OF    ANALYSIS 
46.     1.      « «H-  = = 

Les  (richesses)       attirent     les  amis,  mais 


i_t 


[sont]  attirant 


la  (pauvret^)  les     ^loirae. 


[est]  61oignant 


Riches  attracts  friends,  but  poverty  chases  them  away. 
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2.    • 


=  +  = 


Secourons      nos  semblables,  car 


(X)  [Soyons]  s^urant 

tous  les  (hoxximes) 

m t 


sont]  frtres. 


L4t  us  help  our  Mlaw  men,  for  all  men  are  brothers^ 


3.     = 


=  + 


=  +  == 


(Je)  [%\xiA'\  vena,  (j)  *ai  vu, 


(j)  *ai  vaincu. 


[ai  6t6]  voyant    [ai  6t^J  vainquant 
I  came ^  t  saw^  /  conquered. 


4.     « 


Hr> 


+  > 


+  > 


+  "t" 

|Je)   c'rois  que  (Dieu)  [est]  juste,  qu'  fil)    r6compensera  les  bons, 


[sera]  rtcompensant 


{suis]  croyant 

et  qti'  (il)         punira        les  m^chants 


[sera]  punissant 


J  beUeve  that  God  is  Just ^  that  he  will  reward  the  good^ 
and  that  he  will  Punish  the  wicked. 


<  = 


Comme  (je)  vousTai         promis        avant  mon  depart, 


[ai  6t6]  promettant 


(je)        verrai        votre  p^re 


[seraij  voyant 


As  I proynised  you  before  my  departure^  /  shall  see  your  father. 


6.     = 


+  > 


L*  (homme) ,  dont  la  (vie)  [est]  si^  courte. 


"L 

abrdge       sou  vent  son  existence. 


[est]  abr6geant 


¥ 


Man^  whose  life  is  so  shorty  often  shortens  his  existence. 
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7. 


+  > 

r 


L*  (esprit)  que  l*(on) 


=  +  > 

veut 


avoir 


[est]  voulant 

+ 


trop  souvent  g&te       celui  que  V  (on)        a 


[est]  g&tant 


[est]  ayant. 


The  witf  which  one  wishes  to  have^  too  often  spoils  that  that  one  has. 


8.     = 


»  +  > 


+  = 


=  +  > 


Certaiues  (personnes)      disent      tout  ce  qu'  (elles)      pen  sent 

t 


[sont]  disant 


[sontj  pensant: 


d*autres  (X)  ne  pensent  rien  de  ce  qu*  (elles)       disent 

J 


[sont)  pensant 


[sont]  disant. 


Some  people  say  all  they  think;  others  think  nothing  of  what 
they  say. 

47.     Frencli  Model  of  Sentential  Analysis.  — 

Lorsque  Tenfant  parait,  le  cercle  de  famille 
Applaudit  k  gjands  cris;  son  doux  regard  qui  brille 
Fait  briller  tous  les  yeux, 

Et  les  plus  tristes  fronts,  les  plus  souill^s  peut-etre 
Se  d^rident  soudain  k  voir  Tenfant  parattre 
Innocent  et  joyeux.  — V.  Hugo. 

When  the  child  appears^  the  family  circle  applauds  with 
ioyous  cries;  his  sweet  bright  appearance  makes  all  eyes  glisten ^ 
and  the  saddest  foreheads y  the  most  sullied  perhaps ,  clear  at 
seeing  the  child  look  so  innocent  and  joyous. 

This  sentence  contains  five  propositions: 

1.  Le  cercle  de  famille  applaudit  {est  applaudissant)  It 
grands  cris.  This  is  a  principal  proposition:  Subject,  cercle^ 
with  modifiers  le^  de  famille;  verb,  est;  attribute,  applaudissant^ 
modified  by  h  grayids  cris. 

2.  Lorsque  V enfant  Parait  (est  paraissayit) .  This  is  a 
subordinate  proposition,  joined  to  the  principal  one  by  the 
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conjunctive  of  subordination  larsque.     The  subject  is  enfant 
with  le  as  modifier;  the  verb  is  est;  the  attribute  is  paraissani, 

3.  Son  daux  regard    .     .     .     fait  {es/  fatsant)  briller  tous 
les  yeux.     This  is  a  principal  proposition,  coordinate  with  ^ 
the    first.     The    subject   is   regard  with   son    and    doux   as 
modifiers;  the  verb  is  est;  the  attribute  is  faisani^  modified 
by  the  adverbial  phrase  briller  tous  les  yeux, 

4.  Qui  brille  {est  brillant).  This  is  a  subordinate  propo- 
sition playing  the  role  of  a  modifier  of  regard.  The  subject 
is  qui  (for,  regard);  the  verb  is  est;  and  the  attribute,  brillant. 

5.  Et  les  plus  tristes  fronts^  les  plus  souillis  peut  itre^  se 
dSrident  soudain  h  voir  Venfant  Paraiire  innocent  et  joyeux. 
This  is  a  principal  coordinate  proposition.  The  subjects  are 
fronts  expressed  and  fronts  understood.  The  first  is  modified 
by  les  plus  tristes  and  the  second  by  les  plus  souillis  peut  Hre; 
the  verb  is  sont;  the  attribute,  dSridant,  which  is  modified 
by  se^  soudain,  ^  voir  Venfant  paraitre  innocent  et  joyeux, 

48.  Analysis  by  the  Engrlisli  Method.  — Following: 
the  Ensflish  method,  the  mapping:  and  analysis  of  the  above 
will  be  as  follows: 

LonqueJ^  (enfant)        paratt,        le  (cercle)  de  famille 
1    ■  [est]  paraissani  [ 


Applaudit       h  grands  oris;  son  doux  (regard)   (qui)     brille 
[est]  applaudissant  I 1  [est]  brillant 


+ 


Fait       briller  tous  les  yeux, 


[est]  faisant 


Et  les  plus  tristes  (fronts) ,  les  (X)  plus  souillis  peut-6tre 

1  t        T    t  I 

Se       d^rident       soudain  &  voir  I'enfant  paraitre 


[sont]  d6ridant 


Innocent  et  joyeux. 
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LA  PONCTUATION- PUNCTUATION 


GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

49.  Ponctuatlon.— Punctuation  (Latin,  Punctum^  a 
point)  is  the  division  of  written  or  printed  matter  by  sig- 
nificant marks  or  points  to  indicate  the  connection  and 
dependence  of  its  parts.  The  chief  purpose  of  punctuation 
is  to  render  clearer  and  more  definite  the  meaning  to  be  con- 
veyed. The  system  of  punctuation  in  use  at  the  present 
time  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  is  a  creation 
of  the  16th  century. 


DIVISIONS    OF    PUNCTUATION 

50.  Considered  with  respect  to  use  or  purpose,  punc- 
tuation may  be  logical ^  rhetorical y  grammatical y  or  etymological; 
or  for  emphasis  and  reference. 

51  •  Ijo^cal  Punctuation.— In  a  printed  or  written 
document  of  any  kind,  those  elements  that  serve  to  connect 
its  sentences  and  paragraphs  into  one  whole— to  give 
unity— are  logical  in  character.  This  unity,  or  continuity,  is 
secured  by  the  use  of  a  great  variety  of  expressions  that 
point  backwards  to  something  that  has  been  said  before. 
Thus,  consider  the  sentence,  Vous  pouvez  Hre  sHr,  par  con- 
sSquenty  que  la  terre  est  rondey  You  may  be  sure,  therefore, 
that  the  earth  is  round.  The  words  par  consiquent  are  gram- 
matically unnecessary;  their  effect  is  to  establish  a  logical 
connection  between  this  sentence  and  some  arguments  or 
illustrations  that  precede.  Their  function  is  logical,  rather 
than  grammatical.  Examples  of  these  kinds  of  superfluous 
words  are  the  following:  en  veritSy  de  piuSy  consSquemmenty  de 
Ihy  d'abordy  finalementy  and  innumerable  other  words,  phrases. 
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and  clauses.  Many  others  are  used  to  prepare  the  mind  for 
something  that  is  to  follow— they  are  anticipative;  such  are, 
saiwir^  comme  suit^  ainsi.  As  has  been  said,  these  transi- 
tional, or  logical,  elements  form  no  necessary  part  of  the 
sentences  in  which  they  occur;  they  are,  in  a  sense,  inde- 
pendent, and  their  independence  or  separateness  should 
generally  be  indicated  by  punctuation. 

52.  Rhetorical  Punctuation. —Closely  allied  in  func- 
tion to  these  logical  elements  are  others,  called  rhetoricaL 
They  are  used  not  to  establish  unity  among  the  sentences 
composing  a  paragraph  or  a  discourse,  but  to  denote  some 
peculiarity  in  the  way  the  meaning  expressed  by  a  sentence 
is  to  be  taken.  Their  general  effect  is  to  render  the  style 
lively,  earnest,  amusing,  familiar,  affectionate,  etc.;  some  of 
the  many  expressions  for  this  purpose  are  maintenant^  vaus 
voyeZy  eh  bietiy  vraiment^  vaus  savez^  ainsi.  Nearly  all  of  these 
elements  are  parenthetical;  and  being,  therefore,  more  or 
less  independent,  generally  require  to  be  separated  by  punc- 
tuation from  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  That  a  sentence  is  a 
question,  an  exclamation,  a  quotation,  or  a  mere  parenthesis, 
is  also  a  rhetorical  fact,  and  the  punctuation  necessary  is  for 
that  reason  rhetorical. 

53.  Grammatical  Punctuation.  —The  flow  of  thought 
in  language  is  not  uniform  and  unbroken;  if  it  were  so, 
punctuation  within  the  body  of  a  sentence  would  be  unneces- 
sary. Logical  and  rhetorical  elements  are  constantly  intro- 
duced into  sentences  in  such*^  manner  as  to  break  their 
continuity,  and  these  stand  related  to  other  elements  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  remoteness.  Among  grammatical  elements 
also,  there  are  interruptions  of  continuity.  Words,  phrases, 
and  clauses  do  not  unite  their  meanings  in  regular,  uniform 
sequence;  but  breaks  of  unequal  length  occur  after  long  and 
short  intervals.  The  only  method  of  indicating  such  breaks 
is  to  punctuate;  and,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  these 
interruptions,  punctuation  is  a  matter  requiring  the  nicest 
judgment. 
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54.  Etymologrical  Punctuation.  —  Besides  the  punc- 
tuation of  sentences  for  logical,  rhetorical,  and  ^grammatical 
reasons,  words  and  letters,  considered  as  such,  often  require 
to  be  marked  or  punctuated.  Thus,  the  fact  that  a  word  is 
compound,  abbreviated,  or  contracted,  is  shown  by  marks  of 
punctuation. 

55.  Punctuation  for  Emphasis  and  Reference.  —A 

great  variety  of  marks  are  used  for  miscellaneous  purposes. 
Most  of  them  are  used  for  emphasis  or  to  refer  the  reader  to 
something  else  in  the  composition;  as,  the  paragraph  (II), 
the  asterisk  (*),  the  section  (§),  etc.  As  they  do  not  belong 
properly  to  the  domain  of  grammar,  they  may  be  omitted 
from  this  treatise. 

56.  8is:ns  Used  in  Punctuation.— The  following 
signs  are  used  in  punctuation:  La  virgule^  the  comma  (,); 
le  point'Virgule^  the  semicolon  (;);  les  deux  points^  the 
colon  (:);  le  pointy  the  period  (.);  le  point  <r interrogation ^ 
the  interrogation  (?);  le  point  d'exc tarnation y  the  exclama- 
tion (I);  les  points  de  suspension,  the  elliptic  dots  (.  .  .); 
la  parenthtse,  the  parenthesis  ( ) ;  les  guillemetSy  the  quotation 
marks  (**  *');  le  tirety  the  dash  (  — ).  Also  the  following 
etymological  marks,  which  have  been  studied  in  Part  1,  under 
the  title  Orthographic  Marks:  Le  trait  d^union,  hyphen  (-); 
r apostrophe y  apostrophe  (');  le  tremay  dieresis  ("). 

57.  Taste  and  Judgement  in  Punctuation. —It  must 
not  be  assumed  that  punctuation  has  been  reduced  to  an 
exact  science.  No  two  writers  or  printers  could  be  found 
that  would  punctuate  a  long  paragraph,  much  less  a  maga- 
zine article  or  a  book,  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  vari- 
eties possible  in  sentence  structure  and  in  style  are  practically 
endless,  and  each  person  will  interpret  expressed  thought  a 
little  differently  from  every  other  person.  What  to  one 
person  seems  important  or  emphatic,  will  usually  strike 
another  person  differently.  These  differences  in  interpreta- 
tion inevitably  lead  to  differences  in  what  is  conceived  to  be 
the  appropriate  or  necessary  punctuation.  Hence,  taste  and 
judgment  will  determine  in  a  large  measure  the  excellence 
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and  consistency  of  each  person's  practice  of  this  art.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  no  system  of  rules  alone,  however 
elaborate  and  precise,  can  be  applied  with  uniformity  or 
produce  equally  good  results. 


GRAMMATICAIi   PUNCTUATION 

58.  Elements  of  the  Plirase.  —  Sentences  are  pri- 
marily made  up  of  single  words.  When,  however,  these 
separate  elements  are  carefully  considered  with  respect  to 
the  work  they  do,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  they  do  not  always 
enter  the  sentence  as  individual  words,  each  representing  a 
separate  idea;  on  the  contrary,  they  often  occur  in  groups  of 
closely  related  words  that  must  be  taken  together  as  signs 
of  compoimd  ideas.  Each  group  has  a  function —  does  a 
work— exactly  similar  to  that  done  by  single  words.  These 
group  elements  are  of  two  kinds,  phrases  and  clauses, 

59.  Phrases  and  Clauses.— A  phrase  is  a  group  of 
words  having  a  single  function,  but  not  expressing  a  com- 
plete thought.     Thus, 

au  prin temps,  in  the  spring 
pr^s  de  la  riviere,  by  the  river 
sans  hesitation,  without  hesitation 

The  use  of  phrases  in  sentences  is  commonly  either 
adjectival  or  adverbial.  Their  functions  are  to  modify, 
narrow,  or  restrict,  the  meanings  of  other  parts  of  speech; 
to  show  their  functional  unity  and  to  separate  them  from 
neighboring  elements,  the  meaning  of  which  they  might 
otherwise  improperly  modify;  it  is  often  necessary  to  set 
them  off  by  punctuation. 

A  clause  is  one  of  two  or  more  sentential  elements, 
expressing  not  a  mere  compound  idea,  but  a  complete 
thought;  it  must  therefore  contain  a  finite  verb,  and  when 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  used, 
it  must  say  something  completely. 

60.  Three  Important    Principles. —Whether  or  not 

a   word,    a   phrase,    or   a   clause    should   be    separated   by 
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punctuation  from  other  elements,  depends  largely  on  three 
circumstances: 

1.  Its  Length.— '^Yi^  longer  a  sentential  element,  the  more 
likely  is  it  to  require  separation  by  punctuation. 

2.  Its  Connection,  — '^Yi^  need  for  pimctuating  an  element 
increases  with  the  remoteness  of  its  connection  with  other 
elements. 

3.  Its  Position,  — Wh^n  a  word  or  a  longer  expression  is 
removed  from  the  palace  in  which  the  natural  and  orderly 
flow  of  the  thought  requires  it  to  be,  it  should  usually  be  set 
off  by  some  kind  of  punctuation. 

This  transposition  is  usually  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis, 
or  it  is  the  result  of  interruption  or  afterthought.     Thus, 

Fr^quemment,  mais  pas  toujours,  les  m^chants  sont  punis 
dans  cette  vie.  Frequently^  but  not  always^  are  the  wicked 
Punished  in  this  life. 

This  sentence,  regularly  arranged,  would  require  no  pimc- 
tuation.     Thus, 

Les  m^chants  sont  fr^quemment  mais  pas  toujours  punis 
dans  cette  vie.  The  wicked  are  frequently  but  not  always 
Punished  in  this  life. 


ruijES   for  punctuation 

61.  Insufficiency  of  Rules.  — No  code  of  rules  for 
punctuation  can  be  devised  that  will  provide  for  every  possi- 
ble sentence  form,  for  the  number  of  these  is  practically 
infinite;  much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment,  taste,  and  inten- 
tion of  the  writer.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  principle 
that  the  objects  of  punctuation  are  to  aid  in  bringing  out  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  to  prevent  ambiguity. 

The  following  rules  will  be  found  to  cover  all  the  cases 
that  have  been  determined  by  the  general  practice  of  the 
best  authorities. 
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liA  VIRGULB-THB  COMMA 

62.  General  Principles. —The  comma  is  used  more 
frequently  than  any  other  mark  of  punctuation;  but,  almost 
without  exception,  these  various  uses  may  be  included  under 
one  of  the  three  following  heads: 

1.  The  Interpolation  of  Elements,  — The  flow  of  thought  in 
language  is  not  uniform  and  unbroken  like  the  current  of  a 
deep  river;  it  is  more  like  that  of  a  stream  filled  with 
obstructions.  These  obstructions  to  the  flow  of  the  sen- 
tence are  indicated  by  pimctuation.  When  an  element,  not 
really  necessary  to  the  thought,  is  introduced  in  such  way  as 
to  break  the  continuity,  it  is  commonly  set  off  by  commas. 

2.  The  Ellipsis  of  Elements,  —  In  the  expression  of  thought, 
elements  are  often  so  clearly  implied  that  they  need  not  be 
repeated.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  verb,  though 
the  ellipsis  of  other  parts  of  speech,  as,  for  example,  the  con- 
jimction,  is  very  common.  These  ellipses  are  usually 
marked  by  commas. 

3.  The  Transposition  of  Elements.— Ussi^e  has  established 
certain  positions  for  the  various  sentential  elements,  which 
are  often  put  in  other  places,  generally  for  emphasis  or 
euphony;  and  since  in  their  unusual  positions  they  obstruct 
in  some  measure  the  flow  of  thought,  the  fact  must  often  be 
marked  by  punctuation. 

63.  Parenthetical  Grammatical  Elements. —Gram- 
matical elements  loosely  connected  are  usually  set  off  by 
commas,  especially  if  they  are  long  modifying  phrases  or 
clauses  not  directly  joined  to  the  expression  they  modify. 
Thus, 

Ce  fait,  quoique  embarrassant,  est  inevitable,  This  fact, 
although  embarrassing^  is  unavoidable. 

Supposez,  par  exemple,  que  la  terre  soit  plate.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  earth  were  flat. 

La  lune  semble,  k  moi  du  moins,  plus  belle  que  le  soleil, 
The  moon  seems,  to  me  at  least,  more  beautiful  than  the  sun. 
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64.  Transposed  Expressions. —Elements  that  for 
emphasis  or  any  other  reason  are  placed  out  of  their  natural 
or  usual  order,  are  usually  set  off  by  commas.     Thus, 

Respectueusement,  nous  insistames  sur  nos  droits,  Respect- 
fully^ we  insisted  upon  our  rights, 

A  un  cceur  bless^,  il  faut  le  silence  et  Tombre,  To  a 
wounded  hearty  siletice  and  darkness  are  necessary, 

65.  Dependent  Clauses. —Dependent  clauses,  unless 
the  connection  is  close,  should  be  set  off  by  commas.     Thus, 

Quoique  la  planfete  V^nus  ressemble  beaucoup  k  la  terre, 
elle  pent  etre  ihhabit^e.  Although  the  planet  Venus  closely 
resembles  tJu  earthy  it  may  be  without  inhabitants. 

Si  vous  voulez  r^ussir  dans  ce  que  vous  entreprenez,  vous 
devez  y  donner  toute  votre  attention.  If  you  would  succeed  in 
the  thing  that  you  undertake ^  you  must  give  it  close  attention. 

66.  Relative  Clauses.— When  not  restrictive,  relative 
clauses  should  be  set  off  by  commas.     Thus, 

Hom^re,  qui  a  compost  TlUiade,  6tait  aveugle,  Homer, 
who  composed  the  Iliads  was  blind, 

Les  roses,  qu'on  cultive  k  Provins,  sont  admirables,  The 
roses y  which  are  raised  at  Provins,  are  admirable. 

The  function  of  a  restrictive  clause  is  merely  to  modify; 
they  are  not  ordinarily  set  off  by  commas.     Thus, 

L'oiseau  qui  chante  Ik-bas  est  un  rossignol.  The  bird  that 
sings  yonder  is  a  nightingale, 

Le  monsieur  que  vous  avez  rencontr^  ce  matin  est  mon 
p^re,  The  gentleman  whom  you  met  this  morning  is  my  father, 

67.  Omitted  Connectives.  — Similar  elements  not  con- 
nected by  conjunctions,  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
commas.     Thus, 

La  candeur,  la  docility,  la  simplicity,  sont  les  vertus  de 
I'enfance,  Candor,  docility,  and  simplicity  are  the  virtues  of 
childhood, 

Le  chien  est  doux,  carressant,  fiddle,  The  dog  is  gentle, 
caressing,  faithfuls 
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L'attelage  suait,  soufflait,  6tait  rendu,  The  team  was 
sweatings  treat  king  y  was  exhausted. 

The  comma  is  not  used  between  two  similar  parts  of  a 
proposition  when  they  are  joined  by  one  of  the  conjunctions 
et,  ou,  ni.     Thus, 

J'^crirai  ou  je  lirai,  /  shall  write  or  read, 

Je  n*ai  pas  regu  sa  lettre  ni  la  votre,  /  have  not  received  his 
letter  nor  yours, 

J'ai  vu  Paris,  Londres  et  Berlin,  /  have  seen  Paris ^  London^ 
and  Berlin, 

When  the  conjunctions  et^  niy  ou  are  repeated  several  times 
for  emphasis,  the  comma  is  used.     Thus, 

On  ^gorge  k  la  fois, 

Et  la  scBur  et  le  fr^re, 

Et  la  fille  et  la  mere.  — Racine. 

They  slaughter  at  the  same  time^  and  the  sister  and  the 
brother^  and  the  daughter  and  the  mother, 

68.  Similar  Propositions. —The  comma  is  used  to 
separate  short  propositions  of  the  same  nature.     Thus, 

Je  suis  venu,  j'ai  vu,  j'ai  vaincu,  /  came^  I  saw,  I 
conquered. 

69.  Ellipsis  of  the  Verb. —In  continued  sentences 
where  a  common  verb  is  expressed  in  only  one  of  the  clauses 
and  understood  in  others,  the  omitted  verb  is  usually  indi- 
cated by  a  comma.     Thus, 

Hom^re  fut  le  plus  g^rand  g^nie;  Virgile,  le  plus  gfrand 
artiste.  Homer  was  the  greater  genius;  Virgil^  the  better 
artist, 

Semiramis  construisit  Babylone;  Didon,  Carthage;  Romu- 
lus, Rome,  Semiramis  built  Babylon:  Dido^  Carthage;  Romu- 
luSt  Rome, 

70.  Similar  Subordinate  Propositions.  —  V?*hen 
several  subordinate  propositions  of  a  certain  length  are  used 
in  a  sentence,  they  should  be  separated  by  commas.     Thus. 

Lorsque  les  Espagnols  eurent  explore  TAm^rique,  lors- 
qu'ils  eurent  ^j^t^nnin^  la  plus  grande  partie  des  naturels, 
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lorsqu'ils  se  virent  en  possession  des  tr^sors  qu'avait 
convoit^s  leur  cruelle  avidity,  ils  se  firent  les  uns  aux  autres 
une  guerre  furieuse  et  implacable.  JVken  the  Spaniards  had 
explored  America^  wheti  they  had  exterminated  most  of  .the 
nativesy  when  they  saw  themselves  in  possessiofi  of  treasures 
that  their  cruel  avarice  had  coveted^  they  carried  on  a  furious 
and  impicuable  war  amongst  themselves. 


L.E    POINT-VIRGULE-THE    SEMICOLON 

71.  Coordinate  Clauses.— United  clauses  of  equal 
rank,  when  of  a  certain  length,  should  be  separated  by  semi- 
colons.    Thus, 

Aristide  avait  €t6  juste  avant  que  Socrate  eut  dit  ce  que 

c*6tait  que  la    justice;  L6onidas  6tait    mort  pour  son  pays 

avant   que    Socrate  eut  fait  un  devoir   d'aimer   sa   patrie; 

Sparte  6tait  sobre  avant  que  Socrate  eut  lou^  la  sobri^t^. 

J.J.  Rousseau.    Aristide  had  been  just  before  Socrates  had  said 

what  justice  was;    Leonidas  had  died  for  his   country  before 
Socrates  had  mude  it  a  duty  to  love  one*s  country;  Sparta  was 

sober  before  Socrates  had  praised  sobriety, 

72.  Subdivided  Clauses^  —  United  clauses  that  contain 
elements  set  off  by  commas  should  generally  be  separated 
by  semicolons.     Thus, 

Les  lions  ne  font  pas  la  guerre  aux  lions,  ni  les  tigres  aux 
tigres;  I'homme  seul,  malgr^  sa  raison.  fait  ce  que  les 
animaux  sans  raison  ne  firent  jamais.  Lions  do  not  make 
war  with  lionSy  nor  tigers  with  tigers;  man  alone^  in  spite  of 
his  reason^  does  what  animals  without  reason  riever  did, 

Le  tigre  d^chire  sa  proie,  et  dort;  Thomme  deviert 
homicide,  et  veille.  The  tiger  tears  his  prey,  and  sleeps;  man 
beco7nes  homicide,  and  is  sleepless^ 


t,ES    DEUX    POINTS-THE    COLON 

73.  There  is  no  analogy  between  the  semicolon  and 
the  colon.  The  first  has  a  separative  character— it  divides, 
it  distinguishes;  the  second,  on   the  contrary,  has  rather  a 
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conjunctive   character— it   marks    a  relation,  and   could  be 
replaced  in  many  cases  by  a  connective. 

74.  Formal  Quotations. —A  direct  quotation  or  any 
similar  matter  should  be  preceded  by  a  colon  when  formally 
introduced.     Thus, 

Le  lion  tint  conseil,  et  dit:     "Mes  chers  amis, 
Je  crois  que  le  Ciel  a  permis 
Pournos  p^ch6s  cette  infortune." 

The  Han  held  a  council y  and  said:  ^^ My  dear  friends ^  I  believe 
that  heaven  has  permitted  this  misfortune  on  account  of  our  sins.** 

75..  After  a  general  proposition  followed  with  details, 
the  colon  is  used.  Also  before  a  proposition  which  develops 
what  precedes.     Thus, 

Tout  plait  dans  ce  livre:  la  finesse  des  remarques,  la 
justesse  des  pens6es,  le  choix  des  exemples,  Everything  in 
this  book  pleases:  the  finesse  of  remarks ^  the  justness  of  thoughts ^ 
the  choice  of  examples, 

II  faut  autant  qu'on  pent  obliger  tout  le  monde:  On  a 
souvent  besoin  d'un  plus  petit  que  soi.  We  must,  as  much 
as  we  can^  oblige  everybody:  We  often  need  help  from  smaller 
than  ourselves, 

76.  Enumerations. —The  colon  is  used  before  an 
enumeration.     Thus, 

II  y  a  cinq  parties  du  monde:  L'Europe,  TAsie,  TAfrique, 
TAm^rique  et  TOc^anie,  There  are  five  parts  in  the  world: 
Europe y  Asia,  Africa ^  America ^  and  Oceanica, 


L.E    POINT-THE    PERIOD 

77.  Complete  Sentences. —A  complete  statement  or 
command,  unless  strongly  exclamatory  should  be  followed 
by  a  period.     Thus, 

Le  paradis  est  le  lieu  oil  les  parents  sont  toujours  jeunes 
et  les  enfants  toujours  petits.  — V.  Hugo.  Paradise  is  the 
place  where  parents  are  always  young  and  children  always  small. 

Loin  des  yeux,  loin  du  coeur.  Far  from  the  eyes,  far  from 
the  heart. 
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L.E  POINT  D'INTERROGATION— THE    INTERROGATION  POINT 

78.  Direct  Questions,  —  Every  direct  question  should  be 
followed  by  a  mark  of  interrogation,  but  an  indirect  question 
by  a  period.     Thus, 

Direct:  Les  rois  ne  sont-ils  pas  sujets  k  la  mort 
comme  les  autres  hommes?  Are  not  kings  subject  to  death  as 
other  men  f 

Indirect:  II  me  demanda  si  j*avais  Tintention  d'aller  k 
New- York.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  the  intention  of  going  to 
New  York, 

When  the  interrogation  is  multiple,  the  interrogation 
point  is  used  between  each  partial  interrogation,  if  these  are 
considered  as  forming  a  complete  sense.     Thus, 

Ou  suis-je?  Qu'ai-je  fait?  Que  dois-je  faire  encore?  Where 
am  If     What  have  I  done  f     What  have  I  to  do  yet  f 

The  interrogation  point  is  used  only  at  the  end,  if  each 
part  is  considered  as  a  member  of  the  sentence.     Thus, 

Voulez  vous,  ou  ne  voulez-vous  pas?  Will  youy  or  will 
you  notf 

LB    POINT    D»EXCLAMAT10N— THE    EXCLAMATION    POINT 

79.  Sxclamatory  Sentences. —An  exclamation  point 
should  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  expressing  very 
strong  emotion  or  implying  loud  outcry.     Thus, 

Combien  je  vous  plains!     How  I  pity  you!  v 

S'il  est  des  jours  amers,  il  en  est  de  si  doux!  //  there  are 
bitter  days^  there  are  also  sweet  ones! 

80.  Exclamatory  Expressions.  —  An  exclamation 
point  should  ordinarily  follow  interjections.     Thus, 

H61as!  H^lasI  qu*ai-je  dit?  Ecoutez!  Alas!  alas!  what 
have  I  spoken  f    L  is  ten  ! 


L.E8    POINTS    DE    SUSPENSION— THE    ELLIPTIC    DOTS 

81  •  The  elliptic  dots  are  used  when  an  emotion,  a  sud- 
den thought,  comes  to  the  mind  and  prevents  it  from  finishing 
»  sentence  just  begun.     Thus, 
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Quant  k  eux  .  .  .  mais  j*ai  promis   de   me   taire,  As  for 
them  .  .  .  but  I  promised  to  he  silent. 

Et  ce  meme  S6neque,  et  ce  meme  Burrhus 

Qui  depuis  .  .  .  Rome  alors  estimait  leurs  vertus. 

And  the  sam£  Seneqtie^  and  the  same  Burrhus  who  since  .  .  . 
then  Rome  esteemed  their  virtues.  — Kac^b. 


ZJL    PARENTHE8E-THE    PARENTHESIS 

82.  Words  inserted  in  the  body  of  a  sentence  or  para- 
£n"aph,  and  nearly  or  quite  independent,  so  that  they  may  be 
omitted  without  changing  the  sense  or  construction,  should 
be  enclosed  in  marks  of  parenthesis.     Thus, 

La  peste  (puisqu'il  faut  Tappeler  par  son  nom)  faisait 
aux  animaux  la  guerre.  The  plague  {since  we  must  call  it  by 
its  name)  was  making  war  upon  animals. 

Je  croyais,  moi  (jugez  de  ma  simplicity) 
Que  Ton  devait  rougir  de  la  duplicity. 

/  believed^  I  {judge  of  my  simplicity)  that  one  had  to  blush 
for  duplicity. 

GUIL.L.EMET8-QUOTATION    MARKS 

83.  Direct  Quotations.  — Expressions  that  are  cited  or 
borrowed  should,  when  written  or  printed,  be  enclosed 
between  marks  of  quotation.     Thus, 

S^n^que  a  fait  cette  remarque:  **Si  vous  voulez  garder  un 
secret,  gardez-le  vous-meme,"  Seneca  made  this  remark:  ^^ If 
you  wish  your  secret  kept^  keep  it  yourself. ^^ 


L.E    TIRET-THE    BASH 

84.     The  object  of  the  dash  is  to  separate  the  language 
of  two  persons  in  conversation.     Thus, 

Qu'est  cela?  lui  dit-il.  —  Rien.  —  Quoi,  rien?  —  Peu  de  chose.  — 
Mais  encore?— Le  collier  dont  je  suis  attach^ 
De  ce  que  vous  voyez  est  peut-etre  la  cause.  — La  Fon- 
taine.      What  is  that?  said  he   to   him.  — Nothing.— What ^ 
nothing?— Little  thing.  — But,  still?— The  collar  with  which  I 
am  tied  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  what  you  see, 
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USB  OF  CAPITALS 


liBTTRES    MAJUSCITLES-CAPITAIi    liBTTBRS 

85.  In  order  to  give  distinction  to  certain  words,  larger 
letters  called  lettres  majuscules,  capital  letters,  may  be 
employed  as  initials.     These  capitals  are  used  as  follows: 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  or  after  a  period. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  each  verse  in  poetry. 

3.  To  begin  the  words,  Dieu,  God,  and  all  synonymous 
words;  as,  Providence ^  Criateur^  Seigneur  (Lord),  Tout- 
Puissant. 

4.  In  nouns  naming  a  literary  work,  a  fable,  an  object 
of  art;  as,  le  Conirat  Social^  le  Renard  et  le  CorbeaUy  la  Descente 
de  la  Croix  de  Rubens ^  etc. 

6.     In  proper  nouns. 

Unlike  English,  French  treats  the  days  of  the  week  and 
the  months  of  the  year  as  common  nouns,  and,  consequently, 
they  take  no  capital  letter.  In  French,  proper  adjectives  are 
also  written  with  small  letters. 
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(PART  7) 


THE     STUDY    OF    SENTENCES- (Continued) 


SYNTAX 


GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

1.  Synthetic  and  Analytic  Ijangraagres.— A  syn- 
thetic lan^riiAfire  expresses  the  relation  of  words  by  their 
forms— their  inflections.  For  example,  Latin  is  essentially 
a  synthetic  tong^ue.  A  word  used  as  the  subject  of  a  finite 
verb  is  put  in  the  nominative  case,  while  a  word  used 
as  the  object  of  a  verb  is  put  in  the  accusative  case.  Such 
chang^es  in  the  function  of  words  are  marked  by  chang^es  in 
their  endings.  The  order  of  words  in  a  Latin  sentence  has 
no  material  effect  on  the  meaning;  thus,  the  sentence  Lupus 
occidit  agnuniy  The  wolf  killed  the  lamb,  might  also  be 
written  Occidit  agnum  lupus,  or  Adytum  occidit  lupus. 

This  is  not  true,  however,  of  analytic  or  uninflected 
languages  like  the  French.  In  such  languages,  words  can- 
not be  arranged  at  pleasure,  for  their  order,  nearly  as  much 
as  their  individual  signification,  determines  their  collective 
meaning.  The  French  equivalent  of  the  Latin  sentence 
given  above  can  be  arranged  in  no  other  order  than  Le 
loup  a  tui  Vagneau.  That  the  wolf  is  the  agent  and  the 
lamb  the  victim  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  each  word 
with  respect  to  the  other  words  of  the  sentence;  for  by 
merely  reversing  the  position  of  the  subject  and  object  of 
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the  verb,  it  is  the  lamb  that  kills  the  wolf,  L'agneau  a 
ttiS  le  loup.  In  a  language  so  analytic  as  the  French, 
the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  clearness,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  free  construction  of  the  Latin  would  in  time  be 
abandoned,  and  that  the  construction  of  the  sentence  would 
be  reduced  to  very  exact  laws. 


SYNTAX  OF  THE  SENTENCE 

2.  Regrular  Construction. —The  construction  of  the 
French  sentence  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  English. 
The  regular  construction  for  any  language  is  entirely 
arbitrary,  and  consists  of  a  certain  established  order  of  the 
principal  sentential  elements.  The  French  order  of  these 
elements  is  as  follows: 

Subject      Verb        Direct  Object  Indirect  Object 

Votre  ami    6tudie            le  frangais  avec  un  prof esseur. 

Your  Mend  studies            French  with  a  professor, 

Charles         a  regu            un  cadeau  de  son  oncle. 

Charles          has  received    a  present  from  his  uncle. 

There  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  the  usual  order 

of   the   parts   of  the   sentence   varies  from   the   foregoing 

illustration.  

INVERSION    OF    THE    SUBJECT 

3.  Place  of  the  Subject  in  Interrogrative  Sentences. 

Any  change  from  the  order  of  words  indicated  above  is  called 
inversion  or  displacement.  The  most  frequent  inver- 
sions of  the  subject  are  in  the  interrogative  construction. 
The  rules  governing  this  construction  are: 

1.  If  the  subject  of  an  interrogative  proposition  is  a  per- 
sonal pronoun,  or  one  of  the  pronouns  ce  or  on^  it  is  placed 
after  a  verb  of  single  tense  form,  but  after  the  auxiliary  in  a 
compound  tense.     Thus, 

Parle-t-il  d^jk  bien?     Does  he  already  speak  well? 
Avons-nous  bien  ^tudi^?     Have  we  studied  well? 

Est-ce  vous?     Is  it  you? 

• 

A-t-on  €i€  content  de  moi?    Have  they  been  satisfied  with  met 
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2.  When  the  subject  of  a  verb  in  a  question  is  a  noun,  it 
is  generally  put  first  in  the  sentence;  but  in  the  form  of  one 
of  the  personal  pronouns  //,  Us,  elUy  elles,  it  is  repeated  after 
the  verb.  In  other  words,  the  subject  is  first  stated,  and  the 
question  is  then  asked  of  it  by  means  of  a  pronoun.     Thus, 

M.  Bernard  demeure-t-il  ici?    Does  Mr.  Bernard  live  here? 

Cette  dame  a-t-elle  command^  une  voiture?  Has  that  lady 
ordered  a  carriage? 

Vos  malles  ne  sont-elles  pas  arriv^es?  Have  not  yotir 
trunks  arrived? 

But  the  regular  construction  is  used  when  the  question  is 
introduced  by  the  expression  est-ce  que,  do,  did,  etc.     Thus, 

Est-ce  que  M.  Bernard  demeure  ici?  Does  Mr.  Bernard 
live  here? 

Est-ce  qu'on  a  €i€  content  de  moi?  Have  they  been  satis- 
fied with  mef 

This  est-ce  que  is  used  to  avoid  a  disagreeable  meeting  of 
two  mute  syllables;  as,  est-ce  que  je  cherchef  for  cherche-je? 
It  is  also  used  to  mark  surprise. 

3.  When  the  interrogative  pronoun  qui  represents  the 
subject,  inversion  does  not  occur.     Thus, 

Qui  me  parle?     Who  is  speaking  to  mef 

Qui  est  venu  vous  voir?     Who  came  to  see  youf 

4.  When  the  interrogative  pronoim  que  begins  a  question, 
the  subject  is  always  inverted.     Thus, 

Que  dites-vous?     What  are  you  sayifig? 

Que  fait  ce  monsieur?     What  is  this  gentleman  doing? 

In  this  case,  however,  a  noun  subject  may  precede  que  and 
the  pronoun  //  or  elle  is  then  repeated  after  the  verb.     Thus, 

Ce  monsieur,  que  fait-il?     What  is  this  gentleman  doing? 
Cette  dame,  que  prendra-t-elle?     What  will  this  lady  take? 

5.  When  the  interrogative  qui  or  one  of  the  words  oil,  d'oil, 
comment,  quand  is  used,  either  of  the  following  constructions 
is  admissible:     (a)  to  place  the  noun  after  the  verb;  {b)  to 
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place  (he  noun  before  the  verb,  and  one  of  the  pronouns 
//,  elUy  Us,  elles  after  the  verb.     Thus, 


De  qui  parle  votre  frfere? 

De  qui  votre  frfere  parle-t-il?   .      j^  y     f 

Votre  frfere,  de  qui  parle-t-il?  J 


Of    whom    is   your    brother 


Oil  demeure  votre  ami? 

Oil  votre  ami  demeure-t-il?    \  Where  does  your  friend  live? 

Votre  ami,  oil  demeure-t-il? 

Comment  se  porte  monsieur  votre  pfere?         1  ^ 
Comment  monsieur  votre  p^re  se  porte-t-il?    \     i  jj.    » 
Monsieur  votre  pfere,  comment  se  porte-t-il?J 

Quand  part  le  train?        1 

Quand  le  train  part-il?     \  When  does  the  train  start? 

Le  train,  quand  part-il?J 

If  the  verb  has  a  direct  object,  however,  and  if  the  sen- 
tence also  contains  the  interrogative  pourquoi,  the  noun  pre- 
cedes the  verb  and  the  pronoun  follows  it.     Thus, 

To  whom  did  your 
friend  give  his 
bookf 

Oil  votre  ami  prend-il  ses  legons?!  Where  does  yotir  friend 
Votre  ami,  oil  prend-il  ses  legons?/     take  his  /essonsf 

Pourquoi  ce  monsieur  s'arrete-t-il?1  Why  does   this  gent/e- 
Ce  monsieur,  pourquoi  s'arrete-t-il?J     man  stop? 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  say: 

A  qui  a  donn6  votre  ami  son  livre? 
Oil  prend  votre  ami  ses  legons? 
Pourquoi  s'arrete  ce  monsieur? 

6.  When  the  interrogative  adjective  quel,  or  the  interrog- 
ative combien  is  joined  to  the  subject  of  a  verb,  the  regular 
construction  is  used.     Thus, 

Quel  61feve  a  i\.€  puni?     What  pupil  has  been  punished? 
Combien  de  personnes  sont  arriv6es  aujourd'hui?    How 
many  people  have  come  today  f 


A  qui  votre  ami  a-t-il  donn^  son  livre? 
Votre  ami,  k  qui  a-t-il  donn^  son  livre? 
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7.     When  quel  or  cambien  is  joined  to  an  object,  inversion 
occurs.     Thus, 

Combien  de  livres  avez-vous?    How  many  hooks  have  you  f 
Quel  cheval  a-t-il  achet6?     What  horse  has  he  bought? 
Combien  de  voyages  Colomb  fit-il?l //i?^  many  voyages  did 
Combien  de  voyages  fit  Colomb?    J      Columbus  make? 


Dans  quelle  chambre  demeure  votre  ami? 
Dans  quelle  chambre  votre  ami  demeure- 
t-il? 


In  what  room 
does  your 
friend  live? 


4.  Place  of  the  Subject  In  Exclamatory  Sen- 
tences.—The  regular  order  of  exclamatory  sentences  is  as 
follows: 

Que  vous  etes  bon!     How  kind  you  are! 

Que  cette  ville  est  belle!     How  beautiful  this  city  is! 

But  when  the  exclamation  begins  with  an  interrogative, 
inversion  may  take  place.     Thus, 

O,  Libert^!  que  de  crimes  ne  commet-on  pas  en  ton  noml 
(9,  Liberty y  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name! 

O  religion,  que  de  vertus  te  doivent  les  humainsi  O 
religion  y  how  many  virtues  do  men  owe  thee! 

5.  Place  of  the  Principal  Subject  With  Broken 
Quotations. —  In  French  as  in  English,  the  verbis  followed 
by  the'  subject  that  denotes  the  author  of  the  broken  quo- 
tation.    Thus, 

**I1  viendra,'*  me  dit-il,  **j'en  suis  sur,*'  ^^He  will  come^^ 
said  he  to  me^     I  am  sure  of  ii.^^ 

**Prenez  cette  chaise,"  me  dit  mon  ami  *'et  asseyez-vous,'* 
''Take  this  chair y''  said  my  friend  to  me,  ''and sit  down^ 

6.  Inversion  In  Optative  Sentences.  — In  optative 
sentences  the  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  when  qu^  or  si 
is  not  used.     Thus, 

Puissiez-vous  r^ussir.  May  you  {be  able  to)  succeed. 

This  construction  however  is  frequent  only  with  sois^  be; 
puisscy  may;    veuille,  please;  vive,  long  live;  plaise  or  pliHty 
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please;  dUi,  should.     In  other  cases,  que  is  used  with  the 
subjunctive  and  the  construction  is  regular. 

7.  Inversion  to  Give  a  Conditional  Sense. —When 
a  subjunctive  is  used  to  express  a  condition,  inversion  of  the 
subject  sometimes  occurs.  If  the  proposition  were  com- 
plete, it  would  begfin  with  si,  if,  though.     Thus, 

Dut-il  m'en  couter  la  vie.  Should  U  {though  it  should) 
cost  me  my  life, 

Fussiez-vous  homme  ou  d^mon.  Should  you  be  man  or 
demon, 

8.  Inversion  With  Etre.  —  When  the  attribute  with 
Hre  is  a  noun  or  an  adjective,  it  may  be  placed  first  and 
followed  by  Hre  and  the  subject.     Thus, 

Ses  deux  principaux  ennemis  furent  les  nobles  et  les 
^veques.  His  two  principal  enemies  were  the  nobles  and  the 
bishops. 

Telle  est  Torigine  de  ce  mot,  Such  is  the  origin  of  that  word, 

9.  Inversion  After  Certain  Adverbs. —After  certain 
adverbs  or  adverbial  phrases  the  subject  when  a  pronoun  is 
placed  after  the  verb.  These  adverbs  are  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: aussi,  accordingly;  ^  peine,  hardly;  encore,  besides;  peut- 
Hre,  perhaps;  en  vain,  in  vain;  totijours,  ever;  tout  au  pluSy  at 
the  utmost;  au  mains  or  du  mains,  at  least.     Thus, 

Aussi  est-il  tr^s  riche  aujourd*hui,  Accordingly,  he  is  very 
rich  today, 

A  peine  avait-il  douze  ans  quand  il  quitta  T^cole,  He  was 
hardly  twelve  when  he  left  school,  , 

Peut-etre  paiera-t-il.  Perhaps  he  will  pay. 

If  the  subject  is  a  noun  instead  of  a  pronoun,  the  noun  is 
expressed  after  the  adverb  and  the  corresponding  pronoun 
repeated  after  the  verb,  as  in  questions.     Thus, 

Aussi,  mon  fr^re  vous  ^crira-t-il.  Accordingly,  my,  brother 
will  write  to  you, 

A  peine  mon  fr^re  6tait-il  arriv6.  My  brother  had  hardly 
arrived. 
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Peut-etre  votre  ami  viendra-t-il,  Perhaps  your  friend  will 
come. 

10.  Inversion  When  an  Indirect  Object  Begirins  a 
Sentence.— When  the  sentence  begins  with  an  indirect 
object  or  with  an  adverb  of  place,  or  with  ainsi^  an  adverb  of 
manner,  the  noun  subject  is  ordinarily  placed  after  the  verb, 
providing  the  verb  has  no  direct  object.     Thus, 

Ainsi  p^rit  Charles  XII,  Thus  died  Charles  XI L 

Ici  fleurit  jadis  une  ville  opulente,  Here  once  nourished  an 

opulent  city, 

A   cette    premiere    disposition   fut   ajout^e    la   suivante, 

To  this  first  disposition^  was  added  the  following. 


INVERSION    OF    DIRECT    OBJECT 

!!•     A   Pronoun   as   the  Direct  Object. —When   the 

direct  object  is  a  pronoun,  it  precedes  the  verb.     Thus, 

Je  le  vois,  I  see  him, 

II  ne  nous  invite  pas.  He  does  not  invite  us, 

12.  Place  of  Objects  According  to  Their  Ijensrtli. 

When  a  verb  has  two  objects  of  equal  length,  one. direct,  the 
other  indirect,  the  regular  order  is  preserved.     Thus, 

Je  donne  le  livre  k  mon  ami,  I  give  the  book  to  my  friend, 
Les  Anglais  vainquirent   les    Frangais  a  Azincourt,    The 
English  vanquished  the  Fretuh  at  Agiticourt, 

When  the  two  objects  are  of  different  length,  the  shorter 
is  placed  first.     Thus, 

Chacun  doit  pr^f^rer  k  la  fortune  le  t^moignage  d*une 
bonne  conscience,  Everybody  should  prefer  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience  to  fortune, 

13.  Place  of  Indirect  Object. —Certain  verbs  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  indirect  object  when  it  is  emphatic  or  is 
indispensable  to   the  sense.     Thus, 

A  toutes  mes  demandes  il  opposa  un  refus  formel,  To  all 
my  demands  he  opposed  a  formal  refusal, 

Aux  pauvres  d'esprit  appartient  le  royaume  des  Cieux,  To 
the  poor  in  spirit  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs. 
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14.  Inversion  for  Emphasis. -^Sometimes  a  part  of 
the  sentence  is  put  at  the  beginning  for  emphasis.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  varieties: 

(a)  To  Emphasize  the  Direct  Object,  — ^o  emphasize  the 
direct  object,  it  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence, 
but  is  repeated  by  means  of  one  of  the  personal  pronouns, 
ICy  la,  or  les,  before  the  verb.     Thus, 

Alors,  Napoleon  donna  k  Moscou  Tordre  de  la  retraite, 
TheUy  Napoleon  gave  at  Moscow  the  order  of  retreat. 

To  emphasize  the  direct  object  Vordre  de  la  retraite^  the 
sentence  would  read:  Uordre  de  la  retraite,  NapolSon  le  donna 
alors  d,  Moscou, 

{b)  To  Emphasize  Other  Elements  of*  the  Sentence,— 'To 
emphasize  other  elements  of  the  sentence,  the  expressions 
chesty  ce  sonty  ce  /«/,  etc.  may  be  put  immediately  before  the 
part  to  be  emphasized,  and  qui  or  q'lie  after  it.  Thus,  the 
sentence,  Alors  Napolion  donna  h  Moscou  Vordre  de  la  retraite y 
may  be  constructed  as  follows,  according  to  the  part  that  is 
to  be  emphasized: 

Ce  fut  Napoleon  qui  donna  alors  k  Moscou  Tordre  de  la 
retraite. 

Ce  futl'ordre  de  la  retraite  que  Napoleon  donna  alors  k 
Moscou. 

Ce  fut  k  Moscou  que  Napoleon  donna  alors  Tordre  de  la 
retraite. 

Ce  fut  alors  que  Napoleon  donna  k  Moscou  Tordre  de  la 
retraite.  

SYNTAX  OF  THE  VERB 

15.     Relations  Between  the  Verb  and  Its  Subject. 

Every  finite  verb  must  have  a  subject.  Thus,  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence  there  are  two  finite  verbs,  met  and  saity  the 
subjects  of  which  are  respectively  qui  and  celui, 

Celui  qui  met  un  frein  k  la  fureur  des  flots 
Sait  aussi  des  m^chants  arreter  les  complots. 

He  who  puts  a  check  to  the  fury  of  the  waves  knows  also  how 
to  stop  the  plots  of  the  wicked. 
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In  the  imperative,  however,  the  subject  is  generally  under- 
stood. This  is  also  true  of  many  exclamatory  sentences,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  examples: 

Quels  temoins  ^clatants  devant  moi  rassembl^s!  What 
glorious  witnesses  assembled  before  me! 

Nul  bien  sans  mal,  nul  plaisir  sans  melange!  No  good 
without  pain  ^  no  unalloyed  pleasure! 

The  verb  is  not  expressed  in  the  foregoing  sentences,  but 
it  is  understood;  when  completed,  they  would  read: 

Quels  temoins  ^clatants  sent  devant  moi  rassembl^s! 
Nul  bien  n'exlste  sans  mal,  nul  plaisir  n^exlste   sans 
melange? 

The  inflections  of  the  verb  for  person  and  number  depend 
on  the  person  and  number  of  the  subject. 


AGREEMENT    OF    THE    VERB    IN    NUMBER 

16.  Compound  Subject.  —When  the  subject  of  a  verb 
is  composed  of  two  or  more  words,  with  or  without  con- 
junctions, the  verb  is  generally  in  the  plural.     Thus, 

L'amour  et  la  haine  sont  de  puissants  leviers,  Love  and 
hatred  are  powerful  levers, 

Le  je&ne,  la  pri^re,  la  meditation  exalt^rent  Timagination 
de  Pierre  TErmite,  Fastings  prayer^  meditation  exalted  the 
imagination  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 

17.  Synonyinous  Subjects. —When  the  subject  of  a 
verb  is  composed  of  two  or  more  synonymous  words,  the 
verb  agrees  with  the  last  word.     Thus, 

Son  courage,  sbn  intrepidity  ^tonne  les  plus  braves,  His 
courage y  his  intrepidity y  astonishes  the  bravest. 

The  reason  for  this  rule  is  that  although  there  are  several 
nouns,  there  is  only  one  idea.  Since  there  is  unity  in  sense, 
there  should  be  unity  of  words.  Moreover,  the  conjunc- 
tion et,  being  a  sign  of  addition,  must  never  be  used  between 
two  closely  synonymous  words. 
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18«     Subjects  Formiui?  a  Climax.— When  the  words 

composing:  the  subject  form  a  climax,  the  verb  agrees  with 
the  last  word,  because  this  is  the  most  important  word  in  the 

series.     Thus, 

Votre  int^ret,  votre  honneur,  Dieu  meme  vous  conimande 
ce  sacrifice,  Voiir  interest y  your  honour y  God  himself  orders 
you  to  make  this  sacrifice. 

19.  Compound  Subjects  Summarized  In  One  Word. 

One  of  the  words  touty  rieny  chacuny  personnCy  etc.,  frequently 
summarizes  the  elements  of  a  compound  subject.  In  such 
case,  the  verb  agrees  with  that  word.     Thus, 

Femmes,  moines,  vieillards,  tout  ^tait  descendu,  Women^ 
monksy  old  meny  all  had  alighted,  ^V,k  Fontaine. 

Vous  n'etes  point  k  vous:  le  temps,  les  biens,  la  vie, 
Rien  ne  vous  appartient,  tout  est  k  la  patrie. 

You  do  not  belong  to  yourself;  timCy  property y  lifey  nothing 
belongs  to  you;  everything  is  the  cou7ttry's,  —  GRESSET, 

Grands,  riches,  pauvres,  petits,  personne  ne  pent  se  sous- 
traire  k  la  mort,  Highy  richy  poory  smally  no  one  can  escape 
death, 

20.  Subjects  United  by  ou.— When  two  subjects  are 
connected  by  the  conjunction  ouy  the  verb  agrees  with  the 
second  only  when  the  idea  expressed  by  the  verb  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  first  subject.     Thus, 

Le  bien  ou  le  mal  se  moissouno 
Selon  qu'on  s5me  le  mal  ou  le  bien. 
Good  or  bad  is  harvested  according  as  evil  or  good  is  sown, 

— Lamothe. 

La  paix  ou  la  guerre  sortira  de  cette  conference,  Peace  or 
war  will  result  from  this  ineeling. 

But  when  the  conjunction  ou  connects  alternatives,  that  is, 
when  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  has  reference  to  both 
of  the  subjects,  the  verb  is  in  the  plural.     Thus, 

Le  temps  ou  la  mort  sont  nos  rem  Me  s,  Time  or  death  are 
our  remedies.  —  Rousseau. 
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21.  Subjects  United  by  commey  de  rn^nie  que, 
ainsl  que.  —When  subjects  are  united  by  cammey  de  mime  que, 
ainsi  que^  etc.,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  first  subject,  the 
second  being  the  subject  of  a  verb  understood.     Thus, 

L'enfant,  ainsi  que  certaines  plantes,  a  besoin  de  soutien, 
The  child ^  like  certain  plants ^  has  need  of  support. 

This  sentence  is  equivalent  to  L' enfant  a  besoin  de  soutien^et 
certaines  plantes  ont  besoin  de  soutien, 

A  comparison  is  made  here  between  Venfant  and  certaines 
plantes.  When  the  comparison  does  not  exist  and  the  sub- 
jects express  a  union  or  an  enumeration,  the  verb  is  in  the 
plural.     Thus, 

Bacchus  ainsi  qu*Hercule  ^talent  reconnus  pour  demi- 
dieux,  Bacchus^  as  well  as  Hercules,  was  recognized  as  a 
demigod, 

22.  Subjects  Connected  by  nl.— When  two  subjects 
are  united  by  ni,  the  verb  is  in  the  plural,  except  when  the 
action  can  be  affirmed  of  only  one  of  the  subjects.     Thus, 

Ni  Tor  ni  la  grandeur  ne  nous  rendent  heureux.  Neither 
gold  nor  grandeur  renders  us  happy, —  X^K  Fontaine. 

Ni  ton  fr^re  ni  ton  ami  n'obtiendra  cette  place.  Neither 
your  brother  nor  your  friend  will  obtain  this  place, 

23.  C'est  and  Ce  Sent.  —  (a)  The  verb  ^/r^f  preceded  by 
ce  is  in  the  plural  only  when  followed  by  a  pronoun  in  the 
third  person  plural  or  by  a  plural  noun.     Thus, . 

C'est  nous  qui  avons  fait  cela,  We  did  that, 

C'est  vous  qui  sortirez.  You  will  go  out. 

Ce  sont  eux  qui  viennent, 

Ce  sont  elles  qui  viennent, 

Ce  sont  deux  Frangais,  They  are  two  Frenchmen. 

(b)  The  verb  ^//r  preceded  by  f^  is  in  the  singular  if  followed 
by  several  Aouns  in  the  singular. 

C*est  la  v^rit6  et  la  justice,  //  is  truth  and  justice. 

(c)  If  itre  is  followed  by  several  nouns,  the  verb  is  singular 


}T/iey  are  coming. 
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if  the  first  noun  is  singular;  otherwise,  the  verb  is  plural. 
Thus, 

C'est  le  jeu  et  les  spectacles  qui  le  captivent. 

Ce  sont  les  spectacles  et  le  jeu  qui  le  captivent,  //  is  theater 
and  play  that  captivate  him. 

(d)  When  ce  preceding  ^tre  relates  to  a  plural  antecedent, 
the  verb  must  be  plural.     Thus, 

Quels  sont  les  quatre  points  cardinaux?— Ce  sont  Test, 
Tone  St,  le  nord  et  le  sud,  IVhat  are  the  four  cardinal  points? 
They  are  the  easty  the  west^  the  north ,  and  the  south, 

{e)  Eire  followed  by  a  plural  noun  is  in  the  singular  in  the 
following  cases: 

1.  In  interrogative  or  exclamative  sentences,  when  the 
verb  Hre  with  ce  forms  a  disagreeable  sound.  This  rule 
avoids  such  .combinations  as  iurent-ce,  seront-ce,  a-cCy  and 
ont-ce.  Thus,  instead  of  furent-ce  les  Romains  qui  vainquirentf 
the  following  phraseology  is  used: 

Fut-ce  les  Romains  qui  vainquirent?  or^  Sont-ce  les 
Romains  qui  vainquirent?  Was  it  the  Romans  who  were 
victorious? 

2.  With  the  expression  si  ce  n^est,  when  it  means  if  not. 
Thus, 

Qui  devons-nous  aimer,  si  ce  n'est  nos  parents?  Whom 
should  we  love^  if  not  our  Parents? 

3.  When  the  noun  following  Stre  must  be  construed  with 
another  verb  either  as  object  or  as  an  element  of  an  adverbial 
modifier.     Thus, 

C'est  des  contraires  que  r^sulte  Tharmonie,  //  is  from 
contraries  that  harmony  results. 

24.  Collective  Noun  as  Subject. —A  collective  noun 
denotes  many  things  regarded  as  forming  a  single  group. 
When  a  collective  noun  is  used  as  the  subject  of  a  verb,  the 
verb  is  generally  in  the  plural.     Thus, 

Peu  de  gens  negligent  leurs  int^rets,  Few  people  neglect 
their  interests. 
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Une  foule  de  nsrmphes  ^taient  assises  autour  d'elle,  A  crowd 
of  nymphs  were  seated  around  her. 

However,  if  the  collective  unit  is  to  be  strongly  empha- 
sized in  thought,  the  verb  is  in  the  singular.     Thus, 

La  g^n6ralit6  des  enfants  aime  mieux  jouer  qu'6tudier, 
Most  children  like  to  play  better  than  to  study, 

25.  Adverbs  of  Quantity. --Adverbs  of  quantity  and 
the  collective  la  piuparty  the  most  part,  are  always  followed 
by  a  verb  in  the  plural,  when  the  determinative  is  plural; 
otherwise  the  verb  is  singular.     Thus, 

La  plupart  de  ses  amis  Tabandonn^rent,  The  majority  oi 
his  friends  abandoned  him. 

La  plupart  du  monde  ignore  ses  v^ritables  int6rets,  The 
majority  of  people  ignore  tfieir  true  interests, 

Beaucoup  de  gens  parlent  mal,  Many  people  speak  badly, 

Peu  de  gens  savent  se  taire  k  propos,  Few  people  know 
how  to  be  silent  at  the  right  time, 

26.  Qui  Used  as  the  Subject.  —When  the  subject  is  qui^ 
the  verb  agrees  with  the  antecedent  of  the  relative.    Thus, 

Ces  messieurs  qui  vous  ont  parl^  sont  nos  amis,  These 
gentlemen  who  spoke  to  you  are  our  friends, 

Cette  dame  qui  est  arriv^e  ce  matin  parle  frangais,  This 
lady  who  arrived  this  morning  speaks  French, 


AGREEMENT  OF  THE  VERB  IN  PERSON 

27.  The  verb  agrees  in  person  with  its  subject.     Thus, 

Je  parle,  I  speak,  Vous  appelez,  You  call, 

Tu  demeures.  You  live,  lis  regoivent.  They  receive, 

II  achate.  He  buys,  EUes  vont  k  Paris,  They  are 

Elle  vend,  She  sells,  going  to  Paris, 

Paul  donne,  Paul  gives,  Ces  messieurs  parlent  bien, 

Nous  commengons.  We  begin.  These  gentlemen  speak  well, 

28.  Subjects  United  by  et.  —When  the  subject  consists 
of  words   of  different  persons,  connected  by  et  or  by   a 
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conjunction  equivalent  to  ^/,  the  verb  is  put  in  the  plural  and 
in  the  person  having  the  priority.  The  first  person  has 
priority  over  the  second,  and  the  second  over  the  third.   Thus, 

Toi  et  moi  sommes  contents,  Vou  and  I  are  glad. 
Vous  et  lui  6tiez  presents,  You  and  he  were  present. 
Mon  ami  et  moi  avons  beaucoup  voyag^,  My  friend  and  I 
have  traveled  much. 

Often,  a  pronoun  subject  summarizing  the  different  sub- 
jects is  repeated  before  the  verb.     Thus, 

Mon  ami  et  moi,  nous  avons  beaucoup  voyag^. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  when  a  compound  subject  is  formed 
of  two  pronouns,  or  of  a  noun  and  a  pronoun,  the  disjunctive 
form  of  the  personal  pronouns  is  used. 

29.  Subjects  United  by  ou,  or  nl.  —When  the  subjects 
are  of  different  persons  and  are  united  by  the  conjunctions 
ou  or  ni^  the  verb  is  always  in  the  plural.     Thus, 

.  EUe  ou  moi  irons  vous  rendre  visite,  She  or  I  will  return 
your  visit. 

Mon  fr^re  ou  moi  partirons  pour  Paris  la  semaine  pro- 
chaine.  My  brother  or  I  will  start  for  Paris  next  week. 

Ni  lui  ni  moi  n*irons  k  Rome,  Neither  he  nor  I  will  go  to 
Rome. 

30.  Qui  Used  as  a  Subject.— When  the  subject  is  qui, 
the  verb  agrees  in  person  with  the  antecedent  of  the  relative. 
Thus, 

Moi  qui  suis,  /  who  am 

Toi  qui  es.  Thou  who  art 

Lui  or  elle  qui  est.  He  or  she  who  is 

Nous  qui  sommes,  We  who  are 

Vous  qui  etes,  You  who  are 

Eux  or  elles  qui  sont,  They  who  are 

In  certain  phrases,  where  qui  is  preceded  by  a  substantive, 
the  verb  may  agree  with  that  noun  or  with  the  pronoun 
subject  of  the  principal  proposition.     Thus, 
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Je  suis  un  orphelin  qui  ne  connus  ni 
pere  ni  m^re, 

Je  suis  un  orphelin  qui  ne  connut  ni 
pere  ni  m^re, 

Vous  etes  le  seul  qui  ayez  r^ussi,  1  You   are   the  only   otie 
Vous  etes  le  seul  qui  ait  r^ussi,      j     who  has  succeeded. 


'1 


/  am  an  orphan 
who  knew  fieither 
father  nor  mother. 


SYNTAX  OF  THE  OBJECT 

31.  One  Direct  Object.— Although  the  direct  object  of 
a  verb  may  be  compound,  formed  of  several  nouns  or  pro- 
nouns, a  verb  cayi  have  only  one  direct  object.  The  follow- 
ing from  Racine  has  been  justly  criticized: 

Ne  vous  inform ez  pas  ce  que  je  deviendrai,  Do  not  investi- 
gate what  will  become  of  me. 

In  this  sentence  the  verb  has  the  two  direct  objects  ce  and 
vouSy  which  is  incorrect.  It  should  be,  Ne  vous  informez  pas 
de  ce  qtie  je  deviendrai, 

32.  Indirect  Object. —A  verb  can  have  only  one  indi- 
rect object  to  express  the  same  relation.  It  would  be 
incorrect  to  say: 

C'est  k  vous  k  qui  je  parle. 
C'est  de  vous  dont  il  s'agit. 
C'est  la  ville  oh  je  vais. 

The  correct  forms  are 

C'est  k  vous  que  je  parle,  //  is  to  you  that  I  speak, 

C*est  de  vous  qu'il  s'agit,  //  is  of  you  that  it  is  questioned, 

C'est  k  la  ville  que  je  vais,  //  is  to  the  city  that  I  am  going, 

33.  Proper  Object. —A  verb  must  have  the  kind  of 
object  its  nature  requires.  Thus,  a  direct  object  must  not 
accompany  a  verb  that  requires  an  indirect  object,  nor  an 
indirect  object  be  given  to  a  verb  that  requires  a  direct  object. 
Thus,  the  verb  se  rappeler^  to  remember,  coming  from  the 
active  verb  rappeler  requires  a  direct  object.  We  must  say 
Je  me  rappelle  cette  histoire,  I  remember  that  story;  Jc  vie  la 
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rappelle,  I  remember  it.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  use  an 
indirect  object  and  say  Je  nVen  rappelle.  In  this  case,  the 
verb  se  souvenir^  which  means  also  to  remember  and  which 
requires  an  indirect  object,  may  be  used,  Je  m'en  souviens. 

34.  Direct  Object  Conmion  to  T^wro  Verbs.  —  A  direct 
object  may  be  common  to  two  verbs,  providing  each  verb 
may  have  a  direct  object.     Thus, 

Le  g6n6ral  attaqua  et  prit  la  ville,  The  general  attacked  and 
took  the  city. 

Get  enfant  aime  et  respecte  ses  parents.  This  child  loves 
and  respects  his  parents. 

These  sentences  are  correct,  because  the  same  kind  of 
object  is  appropriate  to  each  verb.  But  if  the  verbs  cannot 
take  the  same  kind  of  object,  that  is,  if  one  requires  a  direct 
and  the  other  an  indirect  object,  different  objects  must  be 
expressed.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  Le  giniral  attaqua 
et  s'empara  de  la  ville^  or  Cet  enfant  aime  et  obSit  it  ses  Parents. 

In  the  first  sentence,  attaqua  requires  a  direct  and  j'^w^m 
an  indirect  object,  whereas  de  la  vilky  an  indirect  object,  is 
given  to  both.  In  the  second  sentence,  aime  requires  a  direct 
and  obiit  an  indirect  object.  So  that  ci  ses  parents^  an  indirect 
object,  cannot  be  applied  to  both.  The  correct  forms  are 
Le  ginSral  attaqua  la  ville  et  s'en  empara^  and  Cet  enfant  aime 
ses  parents  et  leur  obiit. 

35.  Objects  Must  Be  of  Ijike  Classes.  —  Similar  objects 
of  a  verb  must  be  of  the  same  nature.  If  the  first  one  is  a 
noun,  the  others  must  be  nouns;  if  the  first  is  a  verb  form,  the 
others  must  be  verb  forms.  Thus,  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  say  //  aime  VStude  et  d  se  promener^  He  loves  study  and 
walking. 

Of  the  two  objects,  VStude  is  a  noun  and  se  promener  a 
verb,  which  is  an  impossible  grammatical  construction,  for 
grammar  requires  that  the  construction  first  introduced 
shall  be  preserved.  The  correct  forms  are,  with  nouns, 
//  aime  VStude  et  la  promenade;  or  with  verbs,  //  aime  h  itudier 
et  h  se  promener. 
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SYNTAX    OF    AUXTLIARIES 

36.  Only  two  auxiliaries  are  used  in  the  conjugation  of 
French  verbs,  avoir  and  iire.  As  a  general  principle,  it  may 
be  said  that  avoir  is  used  to  express  action,  and  itre  to  mark 
state.  From  this,  it  is  evident  that  all  active  verbs  should 
be  conjugated  with  avoir. 


USE    OF    TVtE    AUXILIARIES 

37.     Verbs  Conjusated  With  Avoir  and  £tre.— All 

verbs  are  conjugated  with  avoir^  except   in    the   following 
cases,  when  itre  is  used: 

1.  All  passive  verbs  take  itre  in  all  their  tenses,  because 
in  these  verbs  state  rather  than  action  is  of  primary  importance 
and  consequently  determines  the  choice  of  the  auxiliary. 

2.  All  reflexive  verbs  take  itre  in  their  compound  tenses. 
This  use  of  itre  in  conjugating  reflexive  verbs  is  explained 
by  the  passive  nature  of  reflexive  verbs  where  the  pronoun 
is  the  direct  object,  and  consequently,  in  the  compound  tenses, 
the  result  of  the  action  is  considered  rather  than  the  action 
itself.  For  example,  in  the  sentence,  Je  me  suis  blessS,  I  have 
wounded  myself,  for  when  I  have  wounded  myself,  the  result 
to  be  considered  is,  /  am  wounded, 

3.  The  following  neuter  verbs  are  conjugated  with  itre  in 
their  compound  tenses: 

aller,  to  go  partir,  to  depart 

arriver,  to  arrive  rentrer,  to  go  home 

accourir,  to  run  to  rester,  to  stay 

descendre,  to  go  down  r^sulter,  to  result 

entrer,  to  go  in  retoumer,  to  return 

monter,  to  go  up  sortir,  to  go  out 

mourir,  to  die  tomber,  to  fall 

naitre,  to  be  bom  venir,  to  come 

In  these  verbs,  the  result  of  the  action,  that  is,  the  state, 
and  not  the  action  itself,  is  considered.  In  mourir,  for 
example,  when  the  action  of  mourir  is  over,  the  resulting 
state  is  death,  and  this  is  the  point  to  be  emphasized. 
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38.  Verbs  Taking  Avoir  to  Express  Action  and 
:6;tre  to  Express  State. —A  great  many  neuter  verbs  may 
take  either  avoir  or  Stre  according  to  the  meaning  they  express. 
If  they  express  an  action,  they  are  conjugated  in  their  com- 
pound tenses  with  avoir.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  state  is 
dominant,  they  take  itre.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most 
important  of  such  verbs: 


Action  Shown  by  the  Use 

OF   AVOIR 

Accourir .  —  Pourquoi  n*avez- 
vous  pas  accouru  aussitdt  que  j'ai 
sonn^?  Why  did  you  not  run  to 
the  door  as  soon  as  I  rangf 

Cesser.  —  Sa  fievre  a  cess6  hier, 
His  fever  ceased  yesterday . 


Changer. —J 'ai  chang6  de 
v6tements  en  rentrant,  /  changed 
nty  clothes  on  coming  hotfte. 

Croltre.  —  En  deux  heures  la 
riviere  a  crft  d'un  pied,  In  two 
hours  the  river  rose  a  foot. 

D6cliolr .  —  Depuis  ce  mo- 
ment, il  a  d6chu  de  jour  en  jour, 
Since  that  time,  he  has  declined 
frofn  day  to  day. 

D6K6n6rer.  —  Cette  race,  au- 
trefois puissante,  a  d^g^n^r^  pen- 
dant ces  derni^res  ann6es,  This 
race,  formerly  so  powerful,  has 
degenerated  during  these  last 
years, 

Descendre.— Le  therraom^- 
tre  a  descendu  de  cinq  degr6s 
depuis  midi,  The  thermometer  has 
dropped  five  degrees  since  noon . 

Disparaltre.-Elle  a  dis- 
paru  subiteraent,  She  disappeared 
suddenly. 


Condition  Shown  by  the 
Use  of  etre 

II  y  a  plus  d'une  heure  que  je 
suis  accouru  k  son  secours,  / 
ran  to  his  help  more  than  an  hour 
ago. 

La  fievre  est  cess^e  depuis  hier, 
Fever  ceased  since  yesterday. 
{There  has  been  no  fever  since 
yesterday) . 

Get  homme  est  bien  chang6; 
je  ne  le  reconnais  plus,  That  man 
has  changed  a  great  deal;  I  no 
longer  recognize  him. 

Depuis  deux  jours  la  riviere  est 
crue,  Since  two  days  the  river  is 
swollen  (The  river  has  been 
swollen   for  the  last  two  days). 

II  est  fort  d^chu  de  sa  reputa- 
tion, He  is  greatly  fallen  in  repu- 
tation. 

Cette  race  est  completement 
d6g6n6ree  aujourd'hui,  This  race 
is  completely  degenerated  today. 


II  y  a  plus  d'une  heure  que  je 
suis  descendu,  /  have  been  down 
for  fnore  than  one  hour. 

EUe  est  disparue  depuis  huit 
jours,  She  has  been  missing  for  a 
week. 
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Embellir.  -  EUe  a  embelli  sa 
maison,  She  has  embellished  her 
house. 

Entrer.  -  J  'ai  entr6  cet  article 
au  grand  livre,  /  entered  that 
item  in  the  ledger. 

Monter.  —II  a  moiit6  la  mon- 
tagne,  He  climbed  the  hill. 

Passer.  —Cet  homme  a  pass^ 
devant  chez  nous  ce  matin,  That 
man  passed  our  house  this  morn- 
ing. 

Sonner.  —  Une  heure  a  sonn6 
tout  k  1* heure,  One  o'clock  struck 
a  little  while  ago. 

Sortir.  —  Avez-vous  sorti  le 
cheval  ?  Did  you  take  the  horse  out  f 

Tomber.  —  Ce  grand  courage 
a  tomb^  tout  k  coup.  That  great 
courage  of  his  suddenly  collapsed. 

Monter.— II  a  mont6  I'es- 
calier.  He  climbed  the  stairs. 


Comme  elle  est  embellie!  How 
beautiful  she  has  grown! 

II  est  entr6  sans  mot  dire,  He 
entered  without  saying  a  word. 

II  est  mont^  k  sa  chambre,  He 
went  up  to  his  room. 

Le  mauvais  temps  est  pass£, 
The  bad  weather  is  over. 


Midi  est  sonn^  depuis  long- 
temps,  Noon  struck  a  long  while 
ago. 

Je  suis  sorti  ce  matin,  I  was  out 
this  morning. 

Le  sort  est  tomb6  sur  lui,  The 
lot  fell  on  him. 

II  est  mont^  k  sa  chambre,  He 
went  up  to  his  room. 


39.  Verbs  Whose  Meaning:  Depends  on  the  Auxil- 
iary With  Which  They  Are  Conjugrated.  —  The  meaning 
of  certain  neuter  verbs  varies  with  the  auxiliary  with  which 
they  are  conjugated;  among  these  are  the  following: 

Convenir.  —  When  conjugated  with  avoir  this  verb  means 
to  suit;  with  itre,  it  means  to  agree.     Thus, 

Cette  maison  rrCaurait  bien  convenu^  This  house  would  have 
suited  me  very  well, 

Je  suis  convenu  du  prix,  /  agreed  to  the  price, 

Demeurer .  —  When  conjugated  with  avoir  this  verb  means 
to  reside,  to  inhabit,  to  stay  at,  to  tarry;  with  Hre,  it  means 
to  stay,  to  remain  behind.     Thus, 

Nous  avons  demeurS  une  ann^e  k  Paris,  We  lived  one  year  i7i 
Paris. 

II  est  demeurS  en  chemin.  He  remained  behind  on  the  road, 

Echapper .  —  This  verb  follows  the  general  rule,  taking 
avoir  to  express  action  and  Hre  to  denote  the  result  of  the 
action.     It  also  takes  avoir  in  the  sense  of  7iot  being  perceived 
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or  discovered^  and  tire  when  it  means  to  have  a  thing  done 
by  negligence  or  imprudence.     Thus, 

II  a  dit  une  sottise  qui  n'a  pas  ^chapp^  k  ses  auditeurs, 
He  said  a  foolish  thing  which  did  not  escape  the  hearers. 

Ce  mot  m'est  ^chapp^,  This  word  escaped  me  {uninten- 
tionally). 

Explrer.  —  This  verb  takes  avoir  in  the  sense  of  to 
perish  y  and  itre  when  meaning^  to  expire ^  to  run  out.     Thus, 

Son  ami  a  expir6  de  mis^re,  His  friend  perished  of  misery. 
Mon  bail  est  expir6,  My  lectse  has  run  out. 

Rester.  —The  auxiliary  avoir  is  used  when  this  verb  means 
to  dwells  to  livcy  to  stay,  and  Stre  in  other  meaningfs.     Thus, 

II  a  rest^  deux  jours  k  Lyon,  He  stayed  two  days  at  Lyons. 
Je  Tattendais  k  Paris  et  il  6talt  rest^  k  Lyon,  /  was  wait- 
ing for  him  in  Paris,  and  he  had  remained  at  Lyons. 


REMARKS    ON    THE    TERB    ETRE 

40,  Preposition  h  With  fetre.  —An  infinitive  preceded 
by  the  preposition  d.  may  be  used  in  a  passive  sense  as  an 
attribute  of  the  verb  itre.     Thus, 

C'est  k  prendre  ou  k  laisser,  //  is  either  to  be  taken  or  left. 
Cet  appartement  est  k  louer,  This  apartment  is  to  be  let. 
Ma  maison  n'est  pas  k  vendre,  My  house  is  not  for  sale. 

41,  Preposition  de  Witli  :fetre.  —When  the  verb  itre  is 
followed  by  an  adjective  or  a  past  participle,  the  adjective  or 
participle  is  succeeded  by  the  preposition  de.     Thus, 

Je  suis  heureux  de  vous  voir,  /  am  delighted  to  see  you. 

Je  ne  suis  pas  satisfait  de  votre  conduite,  /  am  not  satisfied 
ivith  your  conduct. 

II  a  €\€  oblig6  de  partir.  He  has  been  obliged  logo. 

Je  suis  enchant^de  faire  votre  connaissance,  I  am  delighted 
to  make  your  acquaintance. 

42,  Ce  and  II  With  Ktre.— //is  generally  used  with  ^/r^ 
in  statements  of  time;  also  when  itre  is  placed  before  an 
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adjective  followed  by  a  logical  subject,  as  in  the  sentences 
above.     Thus, 

II  est  quatre  heures,  //  ts  /our  o'clock, 
II  est  tard,  //  is  late, 

Ce  is  much  more  used  than  //,  especially  with  the  third 
person  of  itre  in  the  sense  of  it  is,  it  was.  Also  when 
something  already  described  is  referred  to,  in  which  case  ce 
might  be  translated  by  that.     Thus, 

Vous  avez  tort,  c'est  Evident,  You  are  wrong,  that  is 
evident, 

Faites  cela,  c'est  tr^s  facile.  Do  that,  it  is  very  easy, 

43.  Etpe  fftcli6.— This  expression  followed  by  the 
preposition  de  means  to  be  sorry  for;  but  when  followed  by 
contrcy  it  means  to  be  angry  with.     Thus, 

Je  suis  bien  fach^  de  vous  d^ranger,  /  am  very  sorry  to  dis- 
turb you, 
J*en  (of  it)  suis  bien  fach6,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it, 
Pourquoi  estril  fach6  contre  moi,  Why  is  he  angry  with  mef 

44.  Tard   and    en  Retard,  and  Their  Contraries. 

En  retard  and  tardy  although  both  are  translated  by  late  in 
English,  cannot  be  used  interchangeably. 
'  Tard  denotes  that  an  action   occurs  later  than  it  might 

have  bedn  expected.     Thus, 

II  est  rentr^  tr^s  tard  hier  soir.  He  came  home  very  late  last 
night, 

Pourquoi  venez-vous  si  tard?  Why  do  you  come  so  late? 

It  is  also  used  to  express  the  end  of  the  day.     Thus, 

II  se  fait  tard,  //  is  getting  late, 

J*irai  vous  voir  sur  le  tard,  /  shall  go  to  see  you  toward 
evening. 

En  retard  denotes  that  an  action  has  been  performed  too 
late,  or  after  a  specified  time.     Thus, 

Vous  etes  en  retard  ce  matin,  You  are  late  this  morning, 
Je  ne  pensais  pas  etre  en  retard,  /  did  not  expect  to  be  late. 
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To  be  late,  referring  to  persons,  is  rendered  by  itre  en 
retard;  referring  to  time,  the  expression  is  Hre  iard.    Thus, 

II  est  en  retard.  He  is  late. 
II  est  tard,  //  is  late. 

The  opposite  meanings  of  tard  and  en  retard  are,  respect- 
ively, de  bonne  heure^  early  (literally ^  at  a  good  horn*),  and  en 
avance,  early  {literally^  in  advance,  before  time).  They  are 
used  in  the  same  way  that  their  antonyms  are  used  as 
explained  above.     Thus, 

Ne  partez  pas,  il  est  encore  de  bonne  heure.  Do  not  go,  it 
is  still  early. 

II  n'est  que  dix  heures;  je  suis  en  avance,  //  is  only  ten 
o'clock;  I  am  early. 

45.  Etre  mVeux..  —  Etre  mieux  is  often  translated  to 
feel  better.     Thus, 

Etes-vous  mieux?     Do  you  feel  better? 

Oui;  je  suis  beaucoup  mieux.  Yes;  I  feel  much  better. 


IDIOMS    WITH    ETRE 

46,  N'est-ce  pas. —  In  English,  the  auxiliaries  do,  did, 
will,  would,  etc.  are  often  repeated  after  an  affirmative 
sentence  in  order  to  emphasize  a  question.  In  such  cases, 
the  repetition  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  n'est-ce  pas.     Thus, 

Vous  etes  pauvre,  n'est-ce  pas?     You  are  poor ^  are  you  notf 

Vous  avez  €\.€  a  Paris,  n*est-ce  pas?  You  have  been  in 
Paris,  have  you  notf 

Vous  partirez  avec  lui,  n*est-ce  pas?  You  ivill  start  with 
him,  will  you  notf 

Vous  ach^teriez  cette  maison  si  vous  aviez  de  Targent, 
n'est-ce  pas?  You  would  buy  this  house  if  you  had  money, 
would  you  notf 

N'est'Ce  pas  is  used  in  French  in  a  similar  way  even  after  a 
negative  clause.     Thus, 

Vous  n'avez  rien  k  faire,  n'est-ce  pas?  You  have  nothing  to 
do,  have  you  f 
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Vous  n'irez  pas  k  Paris,  n*est-ce  pas?  Vau  will  nol  go  to 
PariSy  will  you  f 

47.  Gallicisms  With  ^tre.  —  Gallicisms  are  expres- 
sions peculiar  to  the  French  language.  They  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  uses  of  Sire: 

1.  In  the  phrases  Sire  qiu  de^  or  Hre  de  ,  ,  .  ^  meaning  to 
be  in  the  place  ^/.— Thus, 

Si,  j'6tais  que  de  vous,  or  si  j'^tais  de  vbus,  //  /  were  in 
your  place. 

The  first  of  these  forms,  however,  though  often  used  by 
French  writers  of  the  17th  century,  is  not  common  today, 

2.  £lre  used  impersonally.  —  In  this  case,  the  verb  is 
followed  by  the  real  or  logical  subject.     Thus, 

II  est  un  Dieu,  There  is  one  God, 

II  ^tait  une  fois  un  roi  et  une  reine,  There  was  once  a  king 
and  a  queen, 

3.  In  the  expressions  ^V^/  .  .  .  gtieandc'esl  ,  .  .  qui,  used  to 
emphasize  some  special  part  of  the  sentence.  — The  first  of 
these  phrases  is  used  to  emphasize  the  direct  or  indirect 
object,  and  the  second  the  subject.     Thus, 

C'est  vous  que  j'attends,  /am  waiting  for  you, 

C'est  de  moi  que  vous  parlez.  You  are  speaking  about  me, 

C'est  Louis  qui  a  parl6,  //  is  Louis  who  spoke, 

4.  The  expressions  c^est  h  moi  de  and  c^est  h  vous  h  both 
mean  it  belongs  to  me^  or,  to  you  to  ,  ,  ,  ,     Thus, 

C'est  k  moi  de  parler,  //  is.  my  turn  to  speak, 
C'est  k  vous  k  jouer,  //  is  your  turn  to  play. 

The  expressions  si  ce  n'Stait,  si  ce  n'e&t  StS,  if  it  were  not, 
are  often  contracted  in  French  to  n'Stait,  or  n'e&t  StS,     Thus, 

N'^tait  le  respect  que  je  vous  dois,  je  vous  dirais  votre 
fait,  //  //  were  not  for  the  respect  I  owe  you^  I  would  tell  you 
what  I  think. 
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6.  £tre  is  often  used  in  the  past  tense,  instead  of  aller^  to 
state  that  the  speaker  has  gone  somewhere  and  has  returned. 
Thus, 

J*ai  €X.€  a  Paris,  /  wefit  to  Paris, 

48.  Other  Idioms  Witli  :fetpe.  —Besides  the  foregoing, 
the  verb  itre  is  used  in  many  other  idioms,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are: 

J'y  suis,  /  have  the  idea  (literally,  I  am  at  it). 

Vous  y  etes.  You  have  the  idea, 

Je  suis  des  votres,  I  am  one  of  you. 

Je  n*en  suis  plus!     I  have  enough  (am  done)! 

II  n'en  est  rien,  Such  is  not  the  case,     (There  is  nothing  in  it), 

etre  bien  (mal)  avec  quelqu'un,  to  be  an  good  (bad)  terms 
with  somebody, 

etre  de  moiti6,  to  go  halves  with 

II  en  est  ainsi,  So  it  is, 

Soit,  Well^  let  it  be  so, 

Ainsi  soit-il.  So  be  it, 

Qu'est-ce  que  c'est?     What  is  itf 

Ce  livre  est  k  moi,  This  book  is  mine, 

Je  suis  k  vous  dans  un  moment,  /  shall  be  at  your  service  in 
a  moment. 

En  etes-vous  encore  Ik?     Do  you  still  believe  that? 

Voilk  oil  nous  en  sommes.  Such  is  our  present  situation, 

Je  n'y  suis  pour  personne,  /  am  at  home  to  no  one, 

Madame  n*y  est  pas,  My  mistress  is  not  at  home, 

etre  de  mauvaise  humeur,  to  be  cross 

etre  en  vill6giature,  to  be  in  the  country 

Stre  en  vacances,  to  enter  in  the  holidays 

etre  en  train  de.to  be  in  the  mood  for 

etre  sur  le  point  de,  to  be  on  the  point  of 

etre  k  jeun,  to  fast,  to  be  fasting 

Je  ne  suis  pas  k  ce  que  vous  dites,  /  am  not  attentive  to 
what  you  are  saying, 

Je  suis  de  toutes  les  fetes,  /  take  part  in  every  file, 

II  est  k  son  travail.  He  is  doing  his  work. 

C'est  bien.  That  is  right. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  VERB  AVOIR 

49.  Preposition  de  Wltli  Avoir. —When  avoir  is 
followed  by  a  noun  taken  in  a  general  sense,  the  preposition 
de  is  required  before  the  following  infinitive.     Thus, 

J'ai  le  temps  d*aller  au  theatre  ce  soir,  /  have  time  to  go  to 
the  theater  tonight. 

J*ai  rhonneur  de  vous  souhaiter  le  bonjour,  /  have  the 
honor  to  wish  you  good  day. 

50.  Preposition  k  Wltli  Avoir. —When  avoir  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  noun  taken  in  a  partitive  sense,  or  is  not 
separated  by  a  noun  from  the  following  verb,  it  takes  the 
preposition  ^.     Thus, 

Qu'avez-vous  k  faire?     What  have  you  to  dof 

Je  n'ai  rien  k  faire,  /  have  nothing  to  do. 
_  Combien  d'exercices  avez-vous  k  faire?    How  many  exercises 
have  you  to  write? 

J'ai  du  travail  k  faire,  /  have  work  to  do. 

J'ai  quelque  chose  k  vous  dire,  /  have  something  to  tell  you. 

51.  Avoir  Used  for  Etre.— The  following  words,  used 

in  English  with  to  be,  take  avoir  in  French: 

chaud,  warm  raison,  ri^ht 

froid,  cold  tort,  wrong 

faim,  hunger  sommeil,  sleep 

soif,  thirst  peur,  fear 
honte,  shame 

The  reason  for  this  difference  in  the  use  of  the  auxiliary 
in  the  two  languages  is,  that  in  English  an  adjective  is  used 
with  to  be,  while  in  French  a  noun  is  used  with  avoir.     Thus, 

N 'avez-vous  pas  peur  d*avoir  froid?  Are  you  not  afraid  of 
being  coldf 

Je  n'ai  ni  faim  ni  soif,  /  am  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. 
Je  n'ai  pas  encore  sommeil,  /  am  not  sleepy  yet. 

In  -speaking  of  things,  right  and  wrong  cannot  be  trans- 
lated by  the  expressions  raison  and  tort.  The  following 
idioms  are  generally  used  to  translate  these  words:     Thus, 

Ce  que  vous  faites  n'est  pas  bien,  What  you  are  doing  is 
not  right. 
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Ce  que  vous  faites  n'est  pas  convenable,  What  yaii  are 
doing  is  not  becoming. 

Cette  expression  n'est  pas  juste,  or  exacte,  or  bonne,  This 
expression  is  not  right, 

C'est  rhomme  qu'il  me  faut,  He  is  the  right  man  for  me. 

Je  suis  dans  le  bon  (le  mauvais)  chemin,  /  am  in  the 
right  (wrong)  way. 

L'endroit  (Tenvers)  de  cette  6toffe,  The  right  (the  wrong) 
side  of  that  cloth. 

52.  Age. —The  verb  avoir  is  used  in  French  to  express 
a  person's  age.     Thus, 

Quel  age  avez-vous?    How  old  are  youf 
J*ai  trente-deux  ans,  I  am  thirty-two. 

The  words  vieux  (masc),  vieille  (fern.),  old,  are  not  used 
in  French  in  speaking  of  old  age,  for  they  are  not  con- 
sidered respectful.     AgS^  old,  is  used  instead.     Thus, 

Etes-vous  plus  ag6  que  votre  frfere?  Are  you  older  than 
your  brother? 

II  est  plus  ag6  que  moi;  il  a  trois  ans  de  plus  que  moi;  il 
aura  trente  ans  le  mois  prochain,  He  is  older  thari  I;  he  is 
three  years  older  than  I;  he  will  be  thirty  next  month. 

53.  Avoir  mal.  —  The  English  expression,  to  have  or 
feel  a  pain,  is  translated  in  French  by  avoir  maly  followed  by 
the  preposition  k.     Thus, 

Oil  avez-vous  mal?     Where  have  you  a  pain? 
J*ai  mal  au  doigt,  /  have  a  Pain  in  my  finger. 
J'ai  mal  k  la  tete,  /  have  a  headache. 
J'ai  mal  k  I'oreille,  /  have  a  pain  in  my  ear. 
J'ai  mal  aux  yeux,  /  have  sore  eyes. 

54.  Avoir  lleii.— The  expression  avoir  lieti  means  to 
take  place.  When  followed  by  the  preposition  de,  it  means 
to  have  reason  for.     Thus, 

Cette  reunion  aura  lieu  demain,  This  meeting  will  take 
place  tomorrow. 

Je  n*ai  pas  lieu  de  me  plaindre,  /  have  no  reason  for  com- 
plainiytg. 
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IDIOMS    WITH    ATOIR 

55.  The  verb  avoir  appears  in  a  great  many  idioms, 
among  the  most  usual  of  which  are  the  following: 

Qu*avez-vous?  1  What  ails  you  f 

Qii*est-ce  que  vous  avez?J  What  is  the  matter  with  youf 

J'ai  k  vous  parler,  /  must  speak  to  you. 

En  a-t-il!      What  a  lot  he  has! 

II  y  a  plus,  Nay^  more! 

II  y  a  de  quoi  vous  amuser,  You  will  find  amusement  enough, 

II  n'y  a  pas  de  quoi,  Don't  me?ition  it, 

II  a  de  quoi,  He  has  the  means. 

Je  n'en  ai  pas  les  moyens,  I  cannot  afford  it. 

II  a  bon  (mauvais)  caractfere.  He  is  good  {bad)  tempered. 

A  qui  en  a-t-il?     Against  whom  has  he  anything? 

avoir  en  horreur,  to  hold  in  horror 

avoir  Tair,  to  have  the  appearance 

faire  avoir,  to  procure  for 

56.  Avoir  beau. —When  the  expression  avoir  beau 
precedes  a  verb,  it  means  that  the  action  expressed  by  the 
verb  is  futile.     Thus, 

Vous  avez  beau  faire.  You  act  in  vain. 
II  a  beau  parler.  He  speaks  in  vain. 

57.  Y  Avoir. —The  expressions  tliere  is,  there  are,  etc. 
are  translated  by  the  verb  avoir  used  impersonally  with  the 
adverb  y,  there.     Thus, 

N'y  a-t-il  plus  de  vin?     Is  there  no  mx}re  wine? 

Y  avait-il  quelqu'vm  au  salon?  Was  there  any  one  in  the 
Parlor? 

II  y  aurait  du  danger  a  sortir  si  tard.  There  would  be  danger 
in  going  out  so  late. 

1.  II  y  a  is  used  to  translate  ago.     Thus, 

II  est  mort  il  y  a  trois  mois.  He  died  three  months  ago. 
Je  Tai  vu  il  y  a  deux  ans,  /  saw  him  two  years  ago. 

2.  II  y  a  longtemps  is  translated  by  it  is  long  since.     Thus, 

Y  a-t-il  longtemps  qu*il  est  arriv^?  Is  it  long  since  he 
arrived? 
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II  n'y  a  pas  longftemps  qii'il  est  amv6,  //  ts  not  long  since  he 
arrived. 

8.     II  y  a  loin  is  the  equivalent  of  it  is  far.     Thus, 

Y  a-t-il  loin  de  Calais  k  Douvres?    Is  it  far  from    Calais  to 
Dover? 

II  n*y  a  pas  loin,  //  is  not  far. 

4.  Combien  de  temps  y  a-t-il  f   is  equivalent  to  how  lotig 
is  it?    Thus, 

Combien  de  temps  y  a-t-il  que  vous  etes  ici?    Haw  long 
have  you  been  here? 

5.  Quelle  distance  y  a-t-il?  means  how  far  is  it?    Thus, 

Quelle  distance  y  a-t-il  d'ici  chez  lui?    How  far  is  it  from 
here  to  his  house? 

II  y  a  k  peu  prfes  trois  kilometres,  //  is  about  three  kilometers. 


SPECIAL.    AND    IDIOMATIC    USES    OF    VERBS 

58,  Abandonner.  —  This  verb  means,  to  give  up,  to 
abandon.  When  conjugated  reflexively,  it  requires  the 
preposition  h  and  means,  to  give  way  to,  abandons  himself  to. 
Thus, 

On  a  abandonn6  les  travaux  de  ce  batiment.  They  have  given 
up  working  at  that  building. 

II  s'abandonne  au  jeu.  He  abandons  himself  to  gambling. 

59,  AUer.  —  This  verb  appears  in  a  great  many  idiomatic 
expressions,  the  most  important  of  which  are: 

aller  en  voiture,  to  take  a  drive 
aller  k  cheval,  to  ride  {on  horse  back) 
aller  k  pied,  to  go  on  foot,  to  walk. 

aller  en  cheminde  fer,  (en  tramway,  en  bicyclette,  etc.),  to 
ride  on  the  train,  {on  the  street  car,  on  a  bicycle,  etc.). 

These  expressions  are  also  used  with  the  reflexive  verb 
se  promener.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  aller 
en  voiture  and  se  promener  en  voiture.  With  the  former,  a 
definite  destination  is  in  mind;  with  the  latter,  the  drive  is 
at  random  and  merely  for  pleasui*e. 
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aller  bien,  to  fit  or  to  suit 
aller,  to  be  (speaking  of  health) 
aller  au  devant  de,  to  go  and  meet 
aller  chercher,  to  go  for  (literally,  to  go  to  fetch) 
aller  de  pair,  to  be  equal  in  rank 
aller  aux  voix,  to  collect  the  votes 
aller  au  fait,  to  come  to  the  point 
aller  au  trot,  au  galop,  to  trot^  to  gallop 
aller  son  train,  to  go  one's  own  way 
aller  en  course,  to  go  on  an  errand 
aller  k  reculons,  to  go  backwards 
aller  tout  droit,  to  go  straight  on 
faire  aller,  to  set  going 
AUons  done!     Comey  then!    (Nonsense/) 
aller  aux  informations,  to  make  inquiries 
Tons  les  chemins  vont  k  Rome,  All  roads  lead  to  Rome. 
Les  affaires  vont  bien  (mal)  Our  affairs  are  in  good  (bad) 
shape, 

II  y  va  de  bonne  foi.  He  acts  sincerely. 

Comme  vous  y  allez!     You  go  on  at  a  fine  rate! 

AUez  toujours,  Go  on, 

II  y  allait  de  la  vie.  Life  was  at  stake, 

II  ira  son  chemin.  He  will  make  his  way, 

Cela  va  tout  seul.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  thing, 

Cela  n'ira  pas  loin.  That  will  not  last  long, 

60.  Appopter.  —  To  bring  is  translated  by  either  apporter 
or  amener.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  their  uses. 
Apporter  is  a  compound  of  porter^  to  carry.  It  denotes 
that  something  is  to  be  brought  by  carrying.     Thus, 

Apportez-moi  mon  dejeuner,  Bring  me  my  breakfast, 
Apportez  une  chaise,  Bring  a  chair, 

Amener  is  a  compound  of  mener  and  is  used  when  some- 
thing is  to  be  brought  otherwise  than  by  caffying.     Thus, 

Amenez  votre  dame  avec  vous,  Bring  your  wife  with  you, 
Vous  amfenerez  la  voiture,  You  will  bring  the  carriage. 
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To  take  away  is  also  translated  by  two  expressions, 
emporier  and  emmefur;  the  difference  between  them  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  between  apporter  and  amener.     Thus, 

Emportez  ce  livre,  Take  this  book  away, 
Emportez  mon  chapeau,  Take  my  hat  away. 
Emmenez  votre  cheval,  Take  your  horse  away, 
Emmenez  cette  voiture,  Take  this  carriage  away, 

61.  Approuver.  —  This  verb  has  the  sense  of  the 
English  to  approve  of.  Being  active  in  French,  it  does 
not  require  any  preposition.     Thus, 

Tout  le  monde  approuve  votre  conduite,  Every  one  approves 
of  your  conduct, 

Approuvez-vous  tout  ce  qu'il  dit?  Do  you  approve  of  all 
he  said? 

62.  Asslster.  —  This  verb  has  two  meanings.  Without 
a  preposition,  it  means  to  assist.  When  followed  by  the 
preposition  h  it  means  to  be  present  at.     Thus, 

Avez-vous  assist^  k  ma  legon?  Were  you  present  at  my 
lesson  f 

Ma  m^re  aime  k  assister  les  pauvres,  My  mother  likes  to 
give  assistance  to  the  poor, 

Dieu  vous  assiste !     God  help  you! 

63.  Attendre.  —  This  verb,  which  means  to  wait  for, 
is  a  transitive  verb,  and  consequently  requires  no  comple- 
mentary preposition.     Thus, 

J 'attends  mon  ami  ce  matin,  /  am  waiting  for  my  friend 
this  morning, 

Je  vous  ai  attendu  pendant  une  heure,  /  have  been  expecting 
you  for  an  hour. 

The  reflexive  form,  followed  by  the  preposition  ^,  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  to  expect.     Thus, 

Je  m'attends  a  partir  demain,  /  expect  to  leave  tomorrow, 
Vous    attendiez-vous    k    recevoir    cette   bonne   nouvelle? 
Did  you  expect  to  receive  this  good  fiezvsf 
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The  more  common  idiomatic  expressions  in  which  attendre 
is  used  are: 

C'est  oil  je  I'attends,  I  shall  have  him  there, 
Voilk  ce  qui  vous  attend,  This  is  what  is  reserved  for  you. 
Attendez!     Stay!    Hold! 

Tout  vient  k  point  k  qui  sait  attendre,  Patience  brings  all 
things  about. 

Je  n'attends  plus  qu'aprfes  cela,  I  am  only  waiting  for  that. 

II  ne  faut  pas  s'attendre  a  cela,  We  must  not  rely  upon  that. 

Je  m*y  attends,  I  expect  it. 

Je  ne  m'attendais  pas  k  cela,  /  did  not  expect  that. 

Attendez-vous  y !     /  wish  you  may  get  it! 

se  faire  attendre,  to  keep  people  waiting 

64.  Casser,  Briser.  —These  two  verbs  are  synonymous 
and  mean  to  break.  The  former  is  used  in  speaking  of 
fragile  things,  as  glass  or  china;  also  with  reference  to  a 
will  or  judgment.     The  other,  in  a  moral  sense.     Thus, 

Que  vous  etes  maladroit!  Vous  avez  cass6  ce  verre.  How 
awkward  you  are!     You  have  broken  that  glass. 

Mon  coeur  est  bris6  de  douleur,  My  heart  is  broken  with 
grief. 

Among  the  idiomatic  uses  of  these  verbs  are: 

Qui  casse  les  verres  les  paie,  He  who  breaks  glasses  must 
pay  for  them. 

II  est  tout  cass6  de  vieillesse.  He  is  worn  out  by  old  age. 
Brisons-lk,  Let  us  say.no  more  about  it. 
casser  un  jugement,  to  reverse  a  judgment 
se  casser  le  cou,  to  break  one's  neck 
se  casser  la  tete,  to  puzzle  one's  brains 

65.  Compter. —This  verb  means  either  to  count  or  to 
intend.  Followed  by  the  preposition  sur  it  means  to  rely 
upon.     Thus, 

Savez-vous  compter  en  frangais?  Do  you  know  how  to 
count  in  French? 

Vous  pouvez  compter  sur  moi,  You  can  rely  upon  mc. 
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Je  compte  travailler  et  gagner  de  Targent,  /  intend  to  work 
and  earn  some  money. 

The  most  common  idiomatic  expressions  in  which  compter 
is  used  are: 

II  marche  k  pas  compt6s,  He  walks  with  measured  steps. 
Tout  bien  compt6,  j*ai  perdu  de  Targent  dans  cette  affaire, 
Everything  reckoned^  I  have  lost  money  in  this  business, 
Comptez  Ik-dessus,  Rely  upon  that, 
Cela  ne  compte  pas,  That  is  not  taken  into  account, 

66.  Convenir.  —  Conveiiir  in  the  sense  of  to  agree  takes 
the  preposition  de  and  is  conjugated  with  Hre,  When  it 
means  to  suit  it  is  conjugated  with  avoir.     Thus, 

Nous  sommes  convenus  de  travailler  ensemble,  We  have 
agreed  to  work  together, 

II  ne  m'a  pas  convenu  de  lui  r^pondre,  //  did  not  suit  me  to 
answer  him, 

67.  Couper.  —  This  verb  is  found  in  the  following 
idiomatic  expressions: 

Je  coupe  mon  vin  avec  de  Teau,  /  dilute  my  witu  with 
water, 

couper  par  tranches,  to  slice^  to  cut  into  slices, 

Les  sanglots  lui  coupent  la  voix,  Her  sobs  stifle  her  voice, 

pour  couper  court,  to  be  briefs  in  short, 

Pardonnez-moi  si  je  vous  coupe  parole,  Excuse  me  for  inter- 
rupt i?ig  you, 

A  qui  k  couper?  Whose  cut  is  itf  (with  reference  to  a  game 
of  cards.) 

couper  par  le  plus  court,  to  take  the  shortest  way, 

68.  Courir.  —  This  verb  is  used  in  a  number  of  idioms, 
the  most  important  of  which  are: 

courir  k  toutes  jambes,  to  run  as  fast  as  Possible 

courir  la  chance,  to  run  the  chance 

Tannic  qui  court,  the  present  year 

par  le  temps  qui  court,  as  times  go 

la  monnaie  qui  court,  the  current  money 

la  mode  qui  court,  the  prevailing  fashion 
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Le  bruit  court  qu'elle  est  morte,  There  is  a  report  that  she 
is  dead, 

II  court  bien  des  maladies.  There  is  miuh  illness  about, 
II  court  k  sa  perte,  He  hastens  to  his  niin.^ 
faire  courir  des  bruits,  to  spread  reports 
courir  les  ru6s,  to  run  about  the  streets 

69.  D6fendre.— This  verb  may  be  used  actively  in  the 
sense  of  to  defend.    Thus, 

Je  defends  mon  honneur,  /  defend  my  honor. 

When  followed  by  the  preposition  de,  it  means  to  forbid. 
In  this  sense  the  verb  cannot  be  used  passively;  the  pronoun 
on  with  the  active  verb  being  used  instead.     Thus, 

On  me  defend  de  sortir,  I  am  forbidden  to  go  out, 
Vous  a-t-on  d^fendu  de  fumer?    Have  you  been  forbidden  to 
smoke? 

70.  Demander.  —When  this  verb  means  to  ask  for,  it  is 
active,  and  the  complementary  preposition  for  is  not  required. 
Thus, 

Que  demandez-vous?     What  are  you  asking  forf 
Je  demande  mon  livre,  /  ask  for  my  book. 

When  meaning  to  ask  from,  or  of,  this  verb  takes  the  prep- 
osition H;  demander  d  (literally,  to  ask  to).  If  demander  is 
followed  by  another  verb,  the  preposition  de  is  required 
before  that  verb.    Thus, 

J'ai  demand^  k  Charles  de  venir  me  voir,  /  asked  Charles 
to  come  to  see  me, 

II  faut  que  je  lui  demande  ce  que  je  lui  dois,  I  must  ask 
him  what  1  owe  him. 

Demander  is  used  in  the  following  idiomatic  expressions: 

demander  Taumone,  to  ask  alms,  to  beg 

On  vous  demande.  You  are  wanted. 

On  demande  un  bon  cuisinier  frangais.  Wanted^  a  good 
French  cook. 

On  demande  un  commis  sachant  bien  le  frangais  et  Tan- 
glais.  Wanted,  a  clerk  well  acquainted  with  French  and  English. 
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Cela  demande  une  explication,  That  requires  an  explanation. 
Je  ne  demande  pas  mieux,  /  am  quite  willing. 

7 1  •  Demeurer,  Bester .  --  Demetirer  and  rester  are  closely 
related.  The  former  denotes  habitual  residence  or  a  long 
sojourn  in  one  place.  It  means  to  live  or  reside;  the  second 
is  used  for  a  short  stay,  a  stop.  Demeurer  is  ordinarily  con- 
jug^ated  with  avoir,  and  rester  with  ^tre.     Thus, 

Oh  demeurez-vous?     Where  do  you  live? 

Je  demeure  dans  cette  maison  brune,  /  live  in  this 
brown  house, 

Avez-vous  demeur^  k  New-York?  Did  you  live  in  New 
York? 

Non,  je  n'y  suis  rest6  qu'une  semaine,  No,  I  remained 
there  only  one  week. 

The  most  common  idioms  used  with  demeurer  and  rester 
are: 

Oh  en  etes-vous  demeur6?     Where  did  you  leave  off? 

Nous  demeurons  porte  k  porte,  We  are  next-door  neighbors. 

Demeurons-en  Ik,  Lei  us  leave  off  there. 

II  est  demeur6  interdit.  He  stood  confused. 

ma  demeure,  my  residence 

C'est  tout  ce  qu'il  me  reste,  //  is  all  I  have  left. 

II  me  reste  kvousdire  .  .  .  ,  I  still  have  to  tell  you  .  .  . 

Restez  tranquille,  ICeep  quiet. 

Rester  never  means  to  rest,  which  is  translated  by  se  reposer. 

72.  Devoir. —This  verb,  when  it  means  to  owe,  is 
active.     Thus, 

Je  vous  dois  beaucoup  de  reconnaissance,  /  am  deeply 
indebted  to  you. 

Je  lui  dois  cent  francs,  /  owe  him  a  hundred  francs. 

When  expressing  a  necessity,  it  is  translated  by  must  in 
English.     Thus, 

Je  dois  travailler,  /  must  work. 

Vous  devez  vous  tromper,  You  must  be  mistaken. 
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Sometimes  devoir  means  ought^  or  should^  and  is  used  to 
express  a  duty.  It  is  then  used  in  the  conditional  mode  or  in 
the  imperfect  of  the  indicative.     Thus, 

II  devrait  partir  tout  de  suite,  He  ought  to  go  at  once, 
Vous  devriez  voyager,  You  should  travel. 

73.  Donner .  —  Among  the  most  important  idioms  formed 
with  this  verb  are  the  following: 

Je  lui  donne  tort,  /  blame  him. 

Donnez-lui  le  bonjour,  Wish  him  a  good  day. 

donner  rendez-vous,  to  appoint  a  meeting  place 

donner  la  chasse,  to  pursue 

Cette  fenetre  donne  sur  la  rue,  This  window  opens  on  the 
street. 

Je  donne  beaucoup  au  hasard,  /  attribute  much  to  chance. 

C'est  k  vous  k  donner,  //  is  your  turn  to  deal. 

II  a  donn^  dans  ce  pifege,  He  {ell  into  that  trap. 

Cet  arbre  donne  du  fruit,  That  tree  yields  fruit. 

Je  donne  k  diner  demain,  I  am  to  have  company  at  dinner 
tomorrow. 

lis  se  donnent  le  bras.  They  go  arm  in  arm. 

se  donner  la  peine  de,  to  take  the  trouble  to 

Cela  m'a  donn6  k  penser,  That  made  me  think. 

Le  soleil  donne  dans  ma  chambre.  The  sun  shines  into 
my  room. 

74a  ficouter,— This  verb  is  active  and  means  to  listen 
to.     It  requires  no  complementary  preposition.     Thus, 

Pourquoi  n*6coutez-vous  pas  le  maitre?  Why  do  you  not 
listen  to  the  teacher? 

Je  r^coute  toujours  bien,  /  always  listen  well  to  him. 

Among  the  idiomatic  expressions  in  which  icouter  is  used 
are: 

Ecoutez!     Listen!    Look  here! 
II  n*6coute  personne.  He  minds  nobody. 
Ne  r^coutez  pasl     Never  mind  him! 
se  faire  6couter,  to  obtain  a  hearing 
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75.  Entendre,— This  verb  is  used  in  the  following 
idiomatic  expressions: 

h.  vous  entendre,  according  to  you 

II  entend  un  pea  I'ang^lais,  He  understands  English  a  little, 
Entendons-nous,  Let  us  come  to  a  right  understanding, 
II  n'entend  pas  raillerie,  He  cannot  take  a  joke. 
Cet  homme  n'entend  rien  aux  affaires,   This  man  knows 
nothing  about  business. 

Qu'entendez-vous  par  Ik?     What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
Je  m*en tends  bien,  /  know  very  well  what  I  mean. 
cela  s'entend,  of  course^  to  be  sure 

76.  J^^^rer.  ^Espfrer,  to  hope  for,  is  active  and  does 
not  require  a  preposition.     Thus, 

Qu*esp^rez-vous?     What  do  you  hope  for? 
J'espfere  une  faveur,  /  hope  for  a  favor. 

77.  Essayer,— When  used  without  a  preposition,' this 
verb  means  to  try  on;  when  followed  by  the  preposition  de, 
it  means  to  endeavor,  to  attempt.     Thus, 

J'ai  essay6  mon  chapeau,  I  tried  on  my  hat. 
J'ai  essay6  de  lui  faire  entendre  raison,  /  endeavored  to 
reason  with  him, 
Essayez  de  marcher.  Try  to  walk. 

78.  Falre.  --Faire  has  many  special  idiomatic  uses. 

1.  It  is  used  in  describing:  the  condition  of  the  weather. 
Thus, 

II  fait  froid,  //  is  cold. 

II  fera  chaud,  //  will  be  warm. 

2.  It  is  much  used  in  the  sense  of  to  cause  to  with  a  fol- 
lowing infinitive.     Thus, 

Faites  entrer,  Show  him  in;  literally,  Make  (him)  to  enter. 
Je  fais  faire  un  chapeau,  /  am  having  a  hat  made, 

3.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  a  pre- 
ceding verb.     Thus, 
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Je  lui  ai  6cnt  comme  je  devais  le  faire,  /  wrote  to  him^  as  1 
ought  to  do. 

Amon£f  the  idiomatic  uses  of  {aire  are: 

bonne  k  tout  faire,  servant  of  all  work 

faire  une  chambre,  to  tidy  a  room 

faire  la  cuisine,  to  cook 

faire  cuire,  to  cook  (something) 

faire  voir,  to  show 

faire  savoir,  to  let  one  know 

faire  penser,  to  remind 

faire  des  progrfes,  to  improve 

faire  le  malade,  to  sham  illness 

faire  semblant  de,  to  ieign^  to  pretend 

faire  la  barbe,  to  shave 

faire  faillite,  to  fail  (in  busitiess) 

faire  des  emplettes,  to  shop^  to  make  purchases 

faire  les  malles,  to  pack  the  trunks 

faire  une  question,  to  ask  a  question 

faire  son  droit,  to  study  law 

Je  n*ai  que  faire  de  lui,  /  do  not  want  him. 

Cela  ne  fait  rien,  That  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Je  n*en  ai  que  faire,  /  have  no  need  of  it. 

Qu'y  faire?    How  can  it  be  helped? 

Vous  avez  beau  faire.  You  act  in  vain. 

C'est  bien  fait  pour  lui,  //  serves  him  right. 

Comment  se  fait-il?    How  is  itf 

II  s'est'fait  avocat,  He  became  a  lawyer. 

Faites  comme  chez  vous.  Make  yourself  at  home. 

79.     Falloir,— This  verb  means  to  be  necessary.      It  is 
used  in  a  gjeat  many  idioms,  some  of  which  are: 

Je  ne  sais  ce  qu'il  lui  faut,  /  do  not  know  what  he  wants. 

Faites  cela  comme  il  faut,  Do  that  properly. 

Ce  sont  des  gens  comme  il  faut,  They  are  well-bred  people. 

C'est  ce  qu'il  faudra  voir!     We  shall  see! 

II  faut  longtemps,  //  takes  a  long  time. 

peu  s'en  faut,  very  nearly 

il  s'en  faut  de  beaucoup,  very  far  from  it 
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80.  Jouer.—Jaufr,  to  play,  takes  the  preposition  dt 
when  referringf  to  an  instrument,  and  the  preposition  it  when 
referring  to  a  game.     Thus, 

Ce  jeune  homme  joue  tr^s  bien  du  piano,  This  young  man 
plays  on  the  piano  very  well, 

Savez-vous  jouer  aux  cartes?  Do  you  know  how  to  play 
cards  f 

To  play  an  instrument  is  translated  in  several  ways: 

jouer,  or  toucher  du  piano,  to  play  on  the  piano 
pincer  de  la  guitare,  de  la  harpe,  to  play  on  the  guitar^  on 
the  harp 

sonner  du  cor,  to  play  on  the  bugle 
battre  du  tambour,  to  play  on  the  drum 

Jouer  is  used  in  the  following  idiomatic  expressions: 

Nous  ne  jouons  que  Thonneur,  We  play  for  honor. 
jouer  un  role,  to  play  a  part 
II  s*est  jou6  de  moi,  He  deceived  me. 

La  fortune  se  joue  des  hommes,  Fortune  makes  sport  oi 
mafikind. 

II  joue  de  son  reste,  He  stakes  his  all. 

Nous  jouons  de  malheur.  We  are  unfortunate. 

81.  Manquer.— Without  a  preposition,  this  verb  means 
to  lack,  to  be  short  of,  but  with  the  preposition  de,  it  means 
to  fail,  to  come  near.     Thus, 

II  me  manque  dix  francs,  /  am  ten  francs  short. 

II  a  manqu6  de  mourir  il  y  a  quinze  jours.  He  nearly  died 
two  7V€eks  ago. 

Ne  manquez  pas  de  venir  ce  soir.  Do  not  fail  to  come  this 
evening. 

Among  the  idiomatic  expressions  using  manquer  are: 

Le  cceur  lui  manque,  He,  or  she  faints. 

Le  pied  lui  a  manqu6.  His  foot  slipped. 

Rien  ne  vous  manquera,  You  shall  want  for  nothing, 

II  a  manqu6  k  sa  parole.  He  has  broken  his  word. 

II  manque  de  tout.  He  is  destitute  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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J*ai  manqu^  une  belle  occasion,  /  have  lost  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, 

II  ne  manque  pas  d'esprit,  He  is  not  deficient  in  wit, 

II  a  manqu^  k  Tappel,  He  missed  the  roll  call, 

Vous  me  manquez,  /  miss  you, 

Je  vous  manque,  You  miss  me. 

Nous  Tavons  manqu6  belle,  We  had  a  narrow  escape, 

82.  yLettve.—Mettre,  to  put  on,  being  an  active  verb 
does  not  require  a  preposition.     Thus, 

Mettez  votre  pardessus.  Put  on  your  overcoat, 
Avez-vous  mis  vos  gants?    Did  you  put  on  your  gloves? 

Its  antonym,  6ter^  to  take  off,  is  also  active.     Thus, 

Otez  votre  pardessus,  Take  of f  your  overcoat, 
J*6te  mes  £fants  parce  qu'il  fait  trop  chaud,  /  take  off  my 
gloves  because  it  is  too  warm. 

The  most  common  idiomatic  expressions  in  which  mettre  is 
used  are: 

mettre  de  c6t€,  to  lay  by 
mettre  k  jour,  to  bring  up  to  date 
mettre  au  jour,  to  give  birth  to 
mettre  le  convert,  to  lay  the  cloth  ^ 

mettre  une  chose  en  tete  k  quelqu*un,  to  persuade  anyone  to 
do  a  thing 

Je  Tai  mis  dehors,  /  turned  him  out  of  doors, 

II  met  son  nez  partout.  He  thrusts  his  nose  everywhere, 

mettre  en  mer,  to  set  out  to  sea 

se  mettre  k  table,  to  sit  down  at  table 

se  mettre  dans  le  commerce,  to  take  to  trade 

II  se  met  k  tout,  He  tutns  his  hand  to  everything, 

II  se  met  k  6crire,  He  starts  writing, 

83.  Ob^lr.  —  This  verb,  which  means  to  obey  ,  not  being 
active,  requires  the  preposition  k.     Thus, 

Ob^issez  k  vos  maitres,  Obey  your  teachers. 
Si  vous  n'ob^issez  pas  k  vos  parents,  vous  serez  punis.  If 
you  do  not  obey  your  parents^  you  will  be  punished. 
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84.  Ouvrlr.— The  principal  idioms  formed  with  auvrir, 
to  open,  are  as  follows: 

Cela  ouvre  Tapp^tit,  That  sharpens  the  appetite, 

II  m'aouvert  son  coeur,  He  unbosomed  himself. 

Je  peux  traduire  k  livre  ouvert,  /  can  translate  at  sight. 

ouvrir  une  enquete,  to  institute  an  inquiry 

recevoir  k  bras  ouverts,  to  welcome  heartily 

un  compte  ouvert,  a  running  account 

II  s'en  est  ouvert  k  moi,  He  opened  his  mind  to  me  about  it. 

85.  Parler.  —  The  principal  idioms  with  parler,  to  speak, 
are: 

parler  haut,  has,  to  speak  loud,  in  a  low  tofte 

parler  k  Toreille,  to  whisper 

II  parle  mal  de  vous,  He  speaks  ill  of  you. 

II  a  fait  parler  de  lui,  He  is  much  talked  of. 

Cela  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine  d'en  parler,  //  is  not  worth 
mentioning. 

II  en  parle  bien  k  son  aise,  //  is  easy  for  him  to  say  so. 

Je  lui  apprendrai  k  parler,  /  will  teach  him  to  govern  his 
tongue. 

II  trouvera  k  qui  parler.  He  will  meet  with  his  match. 

Nous  avons  parl6  de  la  pluie  et  du  beau  temps,  We  talked 
of  indifferent  matters. 

II  m 'a  parl6  en  maitre.  He  spoke  to  me  peremptorily. 

86.  Passer,— The  principal  idioms  with ^Ji^r,  to  pass, 
are: 

Cette  fleur  est  pass6e.  This  flower  is  faded. 
II  a  pass6  par  Paris,  He  passed  through  i^by)  Paris. 
Passez  par  ici,  Come  this  way. 

II  passera  un  jour  par  mes  mains,  Some  day  or  other,  he  will 
fall  into  my  hands. 

II  faut  en  passer  par  Ik,  We  must  submit. 

Passez  chez  moi  ce  soir.  Call  on  me  toiiight. 

Cela  m'a  passd  de  Tesprit,  That  has  slipped  my  memory. 

II  a  6t6  pass^  par  les  armes.  He  7vas  shot. 

Passez  votre  chemin,  Go  your  way. 
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Passez  cela  sous  silence,  Take  no  notice  of  that. 
Voulez-vous  me  passer  cela?     Will  you  hand  me  that? 
Ceci  est  pass^  de  mode,  This  is  out  of  fashion. 

87.  Penser.— Unlike  its  English  equivalent,  ^WM^r,  to 
think,  requires  the  preposition  ^,  before  the  object.     Thus, 

A  quoi  pensez-vous?     What  are  you  thinking  of  {to)  f 
Je  pense  k  mon  fr^re,  I  am  thinking  of  (to)  my  brother. 

However,  if  this  verb  signifies  to  have  an  opinion  about 
somebody  or  something,  it  takes  the  preposition  de.    Thus, 

Que  pensez-vous  de  cela?     What  do  you  think  of  that? 
Vous  pouvez  penser  de  moi  ce  que  vous  voudrez-.  You  can 
think  what  you  like  of  me. 

Penser  requires  no  preposition  before  another  verb.     Thus, 
Je  pense  partir  bientot,  /  am  thinking  of  going  soon. 

The  following  are  the  most  common  idiomatic  expressions 
that  contain  penser: 

Je  Tai  fait  sans  y  penser,  /  did  it  unintentionally. 
Vous  pensez  juste.  You  think  rightly. 
k  ce  que  je  pense,  in  my  mind 

A  quoi  pensez-vous  de  faire  cela?  What  do  you  mean  by 
doing  that? 

II  a.  pens^  mourir.  He  nearly  lost  his  life. 

88.  Pouvolr.— This  verb,  which  means  to  be  able,  may 
be  translated  by  can,  may,  or  could.  It  is  not  an  auxiliary, 
as  in  English,  but  is  a  primary  verb.  It  is  used  in  the  follow- 
ing expressions: 

Je  n'y  puis  rien,  I  cannot  help  it. 

Vous  pouvez  tout  sur  lui.  You  have  great  power  over  him, 

Cela  se  peut.  That  may  be. 

Je  n'en  peux  plus,  /  am  exhausted. 

II  se  peut  qu'il  neige,  //  may  snow. 

89.  Prendre.  —  To  take  care  of  is  rendered  by  prendre 
soin  de.     Thus, 

Prenez'bien  soin  de  vous,  Take  care  of  yourself. 
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II  a  pris  bien  soin  de  ses  enfants,  He  took  good  care  of  his 
children. 

To  beware  is  translated  by  prendre  garde  h.     Thus, 

Prenez  garde  k  cette  voiture,  Look  out  for  this  carriage. 

Among  the  most  common  idiomatic  expressions  using 
prendre  are: 

II  a  pris  cong6  de  moi,  He  took  leave  of  me, 

Vous  prenez  mal  mes  paroles,  Vou  misconstrue  my  words. 

II  prend  les  choses  de  travers,  He  takes  things  amiss, 

k  tout  prendre,  upon  the  whole 

Je  sais  comment  le  prendre,  I  know  how  to  deal  with  him, 

II  en  a  pris  sa  bonne  part,  He  has  had  his  share  of  it, 

Je  vous  y  prends,  /  have  caught  you. 

II  prend  beaucoup  sur  lui,  He  assumes  much, 

Cela  prend  forme,  That  is  beginning  to  take  shape, 

II  s'en  prend  k  moi.  He  lays  the  fault  upon  me, 

90.  KeKarder,— This  verb,  being  active,  requires  no 
preposition.     It  means  to  look  at.     Thus, 

Regardez  cela,  comme  c'est  beau!  Look  at  that^  how 
beautiful  it  is! 

Cela  ne  me  regarde  pas.   That  does  not  concern  me. 

91.  ll^pondre.  —  In  the  sense  of  to  answer,  this  verb 
takes  the  preposition  ^,  but  when  it  means  to  ans7vcr  for, 
the  preposition  de.     Thus, 

Pourquoi  n'avez-vous  pas  r6pondu  k  ma  lettre?  U^y 
did  you  not  answer  my  letter? 

Je  reponds  k  votre  lettre  du  dix  courant,  I  am  answering 
your  letter  of  the  tenth  instant. 

Je  reponds  de  lui,  /  answer  for  him. 

92.  Ressembler.  —This  verb  means  to  resemble  and,  not 
being  active,  requires  the  preposition  k.     Thus, 

Cet  enfant  ressemble  k  sa  mere,  This  child  resembles  his 
mother. 
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Cette  photog^raphie  ne  lui  ressemble  pas,  This  photograph 
does  not  look  like  him, 

93.  Rlre.— /?z>i?  means  to  laugh  at  and  requires  the 
preposition  de.    Thus, 

Je  ne  ris  pas  de  vous,  /  am  not  laughing  at  you, 
De  qui  riez-vous?     At  whom  are  you  laughing? 

Rire  is  used  in  the  following  common  idiomatic  expres- 
sions: 

II  a  le  mot  pour  rire,  He  is  facetious, 
II  n'y  a   pas  Ik  de  quoi    rire.   There  is   nothing  to  laugh 
at  in  that, 

Rira  bien  qui  rira  le  dernier.  He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last, 

Vous  voulez  rire,   You  are  jesting, 

Je  le  disais   pour  rire,  /  said  it  in  jest. 

On  se  rit  de  lui,  He  is  laughed  at. 

94.  Savolr—Connaltre.— These  two  French  verbs  are 
translated  by  to  know.  But  they  are  not  quite  identical  in 
meaningf.  Savoir  is  exclusively  used  with  reference  to 
things,  while  connattre  is  largely,  though  not  exclusively,  used 
with  reference  to  persons.  In  a  more  general  sense,  savoir 
means  to  know  how,  while  connattre  has  the  sense  of  to  be 
acquainted  with.     Thus, 

Savez-vous  votre  legon?    Do  you  know  your  lesson  f 
Connaissez-vous  ce  monsieur?    Do  you  know  that  gentle- 
man f 

95.  Tarder.  — This  verb  has  two  meanings.  Without  a 
preposition  or  with  the  preposition  ^,  it  means  to  tarry,  to 
delay.     Thus, 

Ne  tardez  pas  un  moment,  Do  not  tarry  one  moment. 
II  tarde  bien  k  venir.  He  delays  his  coming  a  good  deal, 

Tarder,  in  the  sense  of  to  long,  to  be  anxious  lor,  takes  the 
preposition  de  and  is  an  impersonal  verb;  that  is,  it  is  used 
in  the  third  person  singular  only.     Thus, 

II  me  tarde  de  voir  mes  parents,  /  long  to  see  my  parents. 
II  lui  tarde  d'etre  riche.  He  is  anxious  to  become  rich. 
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96.  Tenlr.  —  This  verb  may  be  used  without  a  preposi- 
tion in  the  sense  of  to  keep.     Thus, 

II  tient  toujours  sa  parole,  He  always  keeps  his  word. 
Bile  tient  maison  pour  moi,  She  keeps  house  for  me. 

When  followed  by  the  preposition  ^,  this  verb  means  to 
value.     Thus, 

A  quoi  tenez-vous  le  plus?     What  do  you  value  mostf 
C'est  a  ceci  que  je  tiens  le  plus,  /  hold  this  most  dear. 

It  may  also  be  followed  by  the  preposition  de^  in  which 
case  it  means  to  take  after.     Thus, 

II  tient  de  son  pfere,  He  takes  after  his  father. 

Tenir  lieu  de  means  to  be  instead  of.     Thus, 

II  m'a  tenu  lieu  de  pfere,  He  has  been  a  father  to  me. 
Elle  m'a  tenu  lieu  de  m^re,  She  has  been  a  mother  to  me. 

Tenir  may  be  used  idiomatically.     Thus, 

Tenez,  voilk  ce  que  je  vous  dois,  Here^  there  is  what  I 
owe  you. 

Vous  tenez  trop  de  place,  You  take  up  too  much  room. 

Cela  m'a  tenu  plus  que  je  ne  pensais,  That  detained  me 
longer  than  I  thought. 

Je  le  tiens  pour  honnete  homme,  /  look  upon  him  as  an 
honest  man. 

Voilk  la  conduite  qu*il  tient.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  he 
behaves. 

Cessez  de  tenir  ce  lang^ag^e,  Cease  to  speak  in  such  a  manner. 

II  tient  table  ouverte.  He  keeps  open  house, 

Je  tiendrai  compte  de  cela,  /  shall  take  that  into  con- 
sideration. 

II  tient  a  le  faire,  He  is  anxious  to  do  it. 

II  ne  tient  pas  k  moi  qu*elle  ne  vienne  pas,  //  is  not  my 
fault  that  she  does  not  come. 

Qu'k  cela  ne  tienne,  Never  mind! 

S'il  ne  tient  qu'k  cela,  //  that  is  all. 

Je  n'y  tiens  plus,  /  caimot  stand  it  any  longer. 

Je  m*en  tiens  Ji  yotre  avis,  /  am  sticking  to  your  advice. 
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II  se  tient  mal  h.  cheval.  He  does  not  sit  well  on  horseback. 
Tenez-vous  Ik,  Stand  there. 

97.  Valoir.  —  Valoir  has  many  meaning^s.  The  most 
important  are: 

valoir  autant,  moins,  plus,  mieux,  que,  to  be  worth  as 
much,  less,  more,  better,  than 

II  vaut  mieux  ne  pas  y  aller,  //  is  better  not  logo  there. 

Cela  ne  vaut  rien,  That  is  good  for  nothing. 

Cet  habit  ne  vaut  plus  rien.  This  coat  is  quite  worn  out. 

valoir  la  peine,  to  be  worth  while 

Cela  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine  d'y  penser,  That  is  not  worth 
thinking  of. 

II  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine  qu'on  lui  r^ponde.  He  is  not 
worth  answering. 

Faire  valoir  has  various  meaningfs  some  of  which  are: 

faire  valoir  ime  terre,  to  improve  an  estate,  to  farm 
faire  valoir  son  argent,  to  turn  one's  money  to  account 
II   fait  bien  valoir  ce  qu*il  sait,  He  makes  the  best  of  his 
knowledge. 

faire  valoir  son  droit,  to  prosecute  one's  right 

98.  Venlr.  —  When  this  verb  is  followed  hy  chercher^  it 
means  to  come  for.  Thus, 

Que  venez-vous  chercher  ici?     What  do  you  come  here  forf 
Je  viens  chercher  le  livre  que  j'ai  oubli^,  /  come  for  the 
book  I  forgot. 

When  followed  by  the  preposition  de,  venir  is  translated 
by  to  have  just,  and  denotes  that  an  action  has  just  taken 
place.     Thus, 

EUe  vient  d'arriver,  She  has  just  come. 
Je  viens  de  recevoir  une  lettre  de  lui,  I  have  just  received 
a  letter  from  him. 

Venir  ocqxxcs  in  many  idiomatic  expressions.     Thus, 

Faites  venir  le  m^decin,  Send  for  the  doctor. 
Je  ne  ferai  qu'aller  et  venir,  /  will   not  stay,  I  shall  be 
back  directly. 
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II  en  vint  jusqu'k  le  menacer,  He  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  him. 

Si  ma  lettre  venait  k  se  perdre,  //  my  letter  should  happen 
to  be  lost. 

D  'oti  vient-il  que  .  .  .  ?    How  is  it  that  .  .  .  f 

D'  oti  vient  cela?     What  is  the  cause  of  that? 

Cet  arbre  vient  bien,  That  tree  thrives  well. 

Oh  voulez-vous  en  venir?     What  are  you  driving  atf 

II  faut  le  voir  venir,  We  must  first  see  what  his  intentions 
are. 

99.  Voulolr.  —The  principal  idioms  formed  with  vouloir 
are  as  follows: 

Je  le  veux  ainsi,  /  will  have  it  so. 

Dieu  le  veuille!     God  grant  it! 

Ce  que  femme  veut,  Dieu  le  veut,  A  woman  must  have 
her  way. 

Je  vous  veux  du  bien,  /  am  your  well-wisher. 

en  vouloir  k  quelqu'un,  to  bear  any  one  ill  will 

II  en  voulait  k  Targent,  He  had  an  inkling  for  the  money. 

A  qui  en  veut-il?     Of  whom  has  he  to  complain  f 

Quand  vous  voudrez,  When  you  choose. 

II  veut  trois  mille  francs  de  sa  maison,  He  asks  three 
thousand  francs  for  his  house. 

Que  veut  dire  cet  homme?     What  does  that  man  meant 

Que  veut  dire  ce  mot?     What  is  the  meaning  of  that  word? 

Je  veux  bien,  /  am  quite  willing. 

II  veut  ce  qu*il  veut,  He  has  a  strong  will. 

sans  le  vouloir,  unintentionally 
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(PART  8) 


USES  OF  THE   TENSES 


INDICATIVE    MODE 

1.  Uses  of  the  Indicative  Mode. —The  word  indicate 
means  to  point  otit,  to  show.  When  a  thought  is  expressed 
in  the  form  or  guise  that  affirms  or  denies,  or  in  that  of  an 
inquiry,  the  predicating  verb  is  in  the  indicative  mode. 
Thus, 

La  terre  est  une  plan^te,  The  earth  is  a  planet. 
II  viendra  surement,  He  will  surely  came. 
Elle  n'est  pas  arriv^e,  She  has  not  arrived. 
Comprenait-il?    Did  he  understand? 


PRESENT 

2.  Uses  of  the  Present.  —The  word  present  in  ordinary 
speech  does  not  mean  now— this  instant.  Strictly,  now,  the 
present,  is  the  point  where  the  past  and  future  meet;  it  has 
no  extent,  and  is  always  moving.  But  in  ordinary  speech, 
the  present  is  a  variable  portion  of  time  extending  into  both 
the  past  and  future.  So  that  we  use  the  word  present 
somewhat  vaguely.  When  I  say  Je  chante,  the  fact  is  that 
the  performance  of  the  act  consumes  time  on  both  sides  of 
the  point  called  now. 

The  principal  uses  of  the  present  tense  are: 

1.     To  Express  Present  Action.— Thus, 

Je  travaille  maintenant,  /  am  working"  now, 
Vous  marchez  trop  vite,  Voti  are  walking  too  fast. 
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The  progressive  form  in  English,  which  represents  action 
as  going  on  and,  therefore,  as  incomplete,  is  expressed  in 
French  by  the  simple  present.     Thus, 

Je  chante,  /  am  singing, 
Je  travaille,  /  am  working. 

This  same  present  also  translates  the  emphatic  English 
form.    Thus, 

Je  chante,  /  do  sing. 
J*6t\idiet  /  do  siudy. 

Consequently,  the  same  form  Jt  chanie  renders  /  sing^ 
I  am  singingy  and  /  do  sing.  Similarly,  Vous  chantez  trans- 
lates you  singy  you  are  singings  and  you  do  sing. 

2.  Universal  Present.  — It  has  been  said  that  the  word 
present  does  not  strictly  mean  now,  but  that  it  extends  into 
the  past  and  the  future.  This  extension  finds  its  extreme  in 
what  is  called  the  universal  present.  This  variety  of  the 
present  tense  is  used  with  reference  to  those  activities  or 
states  that  are  always  going  on  — always  true.     Thus, 

Deux  et  deux  font  quatre,  Two  and  two  are  four. 
La  terre  toume  autour  du  soleil.  The  earth  revolves  around 
the  sun. 

3.  Ifi  Place  of  a  Future.— The  present  is  also  used  in 
French  to  express  an  immediate  future.     Thus, 

Je  suis  de  retour  dans  un  moment,  I  shall  be  back  presently. 
Son  procfes  se  juge  demain,  His  case  will  be  judged  tomorrow. 

However,  to  express  a  remote  future,  the  future  tense 
should  be  used.  It  would  be  incofrect  to  say,  Je  quitte  la 
France  dans  quelques  annSes.  The  correct  expression  is, 
Je  quitterai  la  France  dans  quelques  annSes^  I  shall  leave 
France  in  a  few  years. 

4.  ///  Place  of  a  Past  Tense.  —  Sometimes,  when  the  author's 
intention  is  to  give  vivacity  to  the  discourse,  the  present  is 
used  for  a  past.  In  such  case,  all  verbs  of  the  same  sen- 
tence expressing  past  time  must  be  in  the  present  tense. 

Turenne  meurt,  tout  se  coiifond,  la  victoire  se  lasse,  la 
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paix  s'^loigne,  les  bonnes  intentions  des  allies  se  ralentis- 
sent;  tout  le  camp  demeure  immobile. 

Turenne  dies,  all  is  in  confusion^  victory  languishes^  Peace 
vanishes^  the  good  intentions  of  the  allies  relax;  all  the  camp 
remains  motionless,  —  Fl6chier. 

However,  when  the  discourse  is  longf,  this  change  of  tense 
is  not  a  blemish.  But  the  present  may  be  correctly  used 
only  when  the  action  described  becomes  more  decisive,  more 
lively.  When  these  changfes  in  the  tenses  are  well  introduced, 
they  give  both  variety  and  charm  to  the  style.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  example  of  this  kind,  taken  from  Mme.  de  S6vign^*s 
description  of  the  death  of  Vatel,  an  unfortunate  cook  who 
committed  suicide  because  the  fish  did  not  come  in  time  for 
the  dinner  he  was  preparing: 

Les  pourvoyeurs  ne  vinrent  point.  Sa  tete  s*^chauffait,  il 
crut  qu'il  n'y  aurait  point  d'autre  mar^e.  II  trouva  Gour- 
ville;  il  lui  dit:  **  Monsieur,  je  ne  survivrai  point  a  cet 
affront-ci.  Gourville  se  moqua  de  lui.  Vatel  monte  k  sa 
chambre,  met  son  6p^e  contre  la  porte,  et  se  la  passe  au 
travers  du  cceur;  mais  ce  ne  fut  qu'au  troisi^me  coup  (car  il 
s'en  donna  deux  qui  n*6taient  pas  mortels)  qu*il  tomba  mort. 
Cependant  la  mar^e  arrive  de  tous  cot^s;  on  cherche  Vatel 
pour  la  distribuer;  on  va  k  sa  chambre,  on  heurte,  on 
enfonce  la  porte,  on  le  trouve  noy^  dans  son  sang. 

The  purveyors  did  not  come.  His  head  became  hot;  he 
thought  there  would  he  no  fish.  He  met  Gourville^  and  said 
to  him:  **Sir^  I  will  not  survive  this  out r age, ^^  Gourville 
laughed  at  him,  Vatel  goes  up  to  his  room.  Puis  his  sword 
against  the  door,  and  Presses  it  through  his  heart,  Bui  it  was 
only  at  the  third  stroke  (for  he  gave  himself  two  which  were  not 
fatal)  that  he  fell  down  dead.  However,  fish  come  from  all  sides; 
the  people  look  for  Vatel  to  distribute  them;  they  go  to  his 
room;  they  knock;  they  force  the  door  open;  they  find  him 
drowned  in  his  own  blood. 

Notice  how  all  these  circumstances  of  fact,  all  the  principal 
features,  are  rendered  by  the  present  tense:  monte,  inet,  passe, 
etc.  Although  these  presents  have  each  the  value  of  a  past, 
rendering  in  present  time  a  past  action,  they  give  great 
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vividness  to  the  discourse.  All  minor  details  are,  on  the 
contrary,  put  in  the  past  tense:  vinrent^  s'Schauffaity  crut^ 
trouva^  etc.  And  these  different  tenses  are  mixed  without 
provoking  any  confusion.  Literary  art  of  this  kind  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  great  writers. 

5.  After  St\  Meaning  If.^A  conditional  verb  after  si  is  put 
in  the  present  tense  when  the  verb  of  the  principal  proposi- 
tion is  in  the  future.     Thus, 

J'irai  k  Paris  si  j'ai  assez  d'argent,  I  shall  go  to  Paris  if  I 
have  enough  money. 

Je  partirai  demain  si  vous  le  permettez,  I  shall  go  tomorrow 
if  you  permit  me  to  do  so. 

The  future  is  never  used  in  French,  as  it  may  be  in 
English,  after  si,  if.  It  may,  however,  occur  after  si  used  in 
the  sense  of  whether.     Thus, 

Je  ne  sais  pas  encore  si  j'irai  ou  non,  /  do  not  know  yet 
whether  I  shall  go  there  or  not. 

Dites-moi  s'il  viendra.  Tell  me  whether  he  will  come. 

6.  Past  Action  Continued  Into  the  Present. ^The  present  is 
also  used  in  French  to  express  past  action  continued  into  the 
present.  In  such  case,  the  phrase  denoting  its  continuance 
is  preceded  by  depuis,  since,  or  //  y  a,  ago.     Thus, 

II  est  ici  depuis  vendredi,  He  has  been  here  since  Friday. 
Combien  de  temps  y  a-t-il  que  vous  etes  malade?    How 
long  have  you  been  sickf 

1.  After  a  Past  Tense. ^The  present  is  used  after  a  past 
tense  to  denote  an  action  not  completed  at  the  time  of 
speaking.     Thus, 

J'ai  appris  que  vous  etes  malade,  /  have  learned  that  you 
are  ill. 

In  this  example,  the  present  tense  is  properly  used  when 
the  person  is  ill  at  the  time  of  speaking.  But,  if  the  person 
is  not  ill  at  the  time  of  speaking,  the  past  tense  is  employed. 
Thus, 

J*ai  appris  que  vous  6tiez  malade  la  semaine  demifere, 
/  heard  that  you  were  ill  last  week. 
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IMPERFECT 

3.  Uses  of  the  Imperfect. —The  Imperfect  includes 
the  four  uses  of  the  imperfect  in  English.    Thus, 

Je  parlais,  I  spoke  ^  I  did  speak  ^  I  W0,s  speakings  I  used  to  speak. 
Vous  parliez,  You  spoke y  you  did  speaks  you  were  speaking y 
you  used  to  speak. 

The  principal  uses  of  the  imperfect  are: 

1.  To  denote  that  an  action  was  in  progress  at  the  same 
past  time  in  which  another  action  occurred.     Thus, 

J'^crivais  quand  vous  etes  arriv^,  /  was  writing  when  you 
came, 

II  parlait  k  M.  A  quand  je  Tai  vu.  He  was  speaking  to  Mr,  A 
when  I  saw  him. 

Je  m'habillais  quand  il  est  venu,  /  wa^  dressing  when  he 
came. 

This  use  is  equivalent  to  the  English  progressive  form 
/  was  followed  by  the  present  participle  of  the  verb.  As 
has  already  been  said,  the  French  verb  has  no  progres- 
sive form,  and  the  present  and  past  English  progressives  are 
translated  by  the  simple  present  or  imperfect  tenses  of  the 
French  verb.     Thus, 

Je  parle,  /  am  speaking, 
Je  parlais,  /  was  speaking. 

If  the  two  actions  are  in  progress  at  the  same  time,  both 
verbs  should  be  in  the  imperfect.     Thus, 

J'^crivais  pendant  que  vous  lisiez,  /  was  writing  while  you 
were  reading, 

J'^tudiais  pendant  que  vous  d^jeuniez,  I  was  studying  while 
you  were  breakfasting, 

2.  The  imperfect  is  used  to  denote  habitual  past  action. 
It  may  then  be  translated  by  used  to  with  the  English  infinitive. 
Thus, 

Je  demeurais  k  Paris,  /  used  to  live  iyi  Paris, 
Autrefois  j*aimais  beaucoup  les  promenades  en  voiture. 
Formerly  I  greatly  enjoyed  driving. 
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Quand  j'^tais  jeune,  j'avais  une  bonne  sant6,  IVhen  I  was 
young,  I  used  to  have  good  health, 

3.  If  the  verb  of  the  principal  proposition  is  in  the  con- 
ditional, the  verb  of  the  condition  after  si  should  be  in  the 
imperfect.    Thus, 

J*irais  k  Paris  si  j'avais  assez  d'arsfent,  I  would  g<f  to  Paris 
if  I  had  enough  money. 

Elle  vous  accompagfnerait  si  vous  le  lui  demandiez,  She 
would  accofnpany  you  if  you  asked  her. 

II  viendrait  s*il  pouvait,  He  would  come  if  he  could. 

The  conditional  is  never  used  after  si,  if,  but  may  occur 
after  si,  whether.     Thus, 

II  ne  m'a  pas  dit  s'il  viendrait,  He  did  not  tell  me  whether 
he  would  come. 

Je  ne  savais  pas  s'il  le  ferait,  /  did  not  know  whether  he 
would  do  it. 

4.  This  tense  is  sometimes  called  descriptive,  because 
it  is  much  used  in  descriptive  narration.     Thus, 

Nous  6tions  en  hiver;  il  faisait  tr^s  froid;  la  neige  tombait 
k  gros  fiocons  et  couvrait  la  terre  comme  un  grand  manteau 
blanc,  etc..  We  were  having  winter;  it  was  very  cold;  large 
flakes  of  snow  were  falling  and  covered  the  ground  like  a  great 
white  cloak,  etc. 

5.  The  imperfect  is  also  used  to  express  a  past  action  con- 
tinued up  to  a  certain  specified  timej  this  expression  of  time 
is  preceded  by  //  y  avail  or  depuis  and  so  thrown  into  a  sub- 
ordinate clause.     Thus, 

II  y  avait  une  heure  que  j'6tais  couch^  quand  j'entendis  un 
grand  bruit,  /  had  been  an  hour  in  bed  wheti  I  heard  a  great 
noise. 

II  6tait  k  Paris  depuis  trois  jours  quand  il  regut  la  nouvelle 
de  la  mort  de  son  p^re,  He  had  been  in  Paris  three  days  when 
he  received  news  of  the  death  of  his  father. 

6.  The  imperfect  is  sometimes  used  in  verbs  of  speaking, 
when  the  words  of  the  speaker  are  quoted.     Thus, 
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**Avouez/*  continuait  son  ami,  '^CanfesSy'*  continued  his 
friend. 

"Jamais,  jamais,*'  rep^tait  Tautre,  ^^ Never,  never,''  repeated 
the  other. 


PAST    DEFINITE    OR    PRETERIT 

4.  Uses  of  the  Past  Definite.— The  past  definite 

translates  /  spoke,  I  finished,  I  sang,  I  did  see,  etc.  It  is 
used  to  denote  that  an  action  occurred  during  a  period  com- 
pletely elapsed,  as  in  the  expressions:  I  saw  him  last  year, 
last  month,  last  week,  yesterday.  Notice  that  the  precise 
time  is  specified.  It  could  not  be  used  in  the  expressions 
I  saw  him  this  morning,  this  week,  this  month,  this  year, 
because  the  day,  week,  month,  or  year  has  not'  yet  com- 
pletely elapsed.     Thus, 

lis  quittferent  la  ville  la  semaine  demi^re.  They  left  the 
city  last  week. 

Nous  voyageame^  en  France  le  mois  dernier.  We  traveled 
in  France  last  month. 

Since  the  events  related  in  history  are  facts  completed  in 
a  time  wholly  elapsed,  the  preterit  definite  is  chiefly  used  in 
historical  narrative,  and  consequently  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  MstoriG  past. 

5.  Imperfect   and   Past  Definite  Compared.— The 

past  definite  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  imperfect, 
which  represents  an  action  as  going  on  at  the  time  of  another 
past  action,  or  as  being  habitual.  The  past  definite  denotes 
past  action  without  any  relation  to  other  action;  that  is, 
absolutely.  In  the  sentence,  Je  parlais  quand  il  entra,  the 
first  verb  is  in  the  imperfect,  because  the  action  is  going  on  at 
the  time  of  another  past  action,  while  the  second  verb  is  in 
the  past  definite,  since  it  expresses  absolute  past  action. 

In  English,  when  /  was  is  or  may  be  used  with  the 
present  participle,  the  verb  is  in  the  imperfect  tense.  The 
same  is  true  when  used  to  precedes  or  may  properly  precede 
the  verb.  In  other  cases,  the  past  definite  or  the  past 
indefinite  is  used. 
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The  following  extract  from  F6nelon's  T€16maque  will 
make  clearer  the  distinction  between  the  past  definite  and  the 
imperfect: 

Calypso  ne  pouvait  se  consoler  du  depart  d'Ulysse.  Dans 
sa  douleur,  elle  se  trouvait  malheureuse  d'etre  immortelle. 
La  grotte  ne  r^sonnait  plus  de  son  chant;  les  nymphes  qui  la 
servaient  n*osaient  lui  parler.  Elle  se  promenait  souvent 
seule  sur  les  gazons  fleuris  dont  un  printemps  ^ternel 
bordait  son  lie;  mais  ces  beaux  lieux,  loin  de  mod^rer  sa 
douleur,  ne  faisaient  que  lui  rappeler  le  triste  souvenir 
d'Ulysse,  qu*elle  y  avait,  vu  tant  de  fois  aupr^s  d'elle. 
Souvent,  elle  demeurait  immobile  sur  le  rivage  de  la  mer 
qu'elle  arrosait  de  ses  larmes;  et  elle  ^tait  sans  cesse  toum6e 
vers  le  cot^  oh  le  vaisseau  d'Ulysse,  fendant  les  ondes,  avait 
disparu  k  ses  yeux.  Tout  k  coup,  elle  apergut  les  debris 
d'un  navire  qui  venait  de  faire  naufrage. 

CalyPso  could  not  he  comforted  for  the  departure  of  Ulysses, 
/«  her  grief  she  found  herself  unhappy  in  being  immortal.  Her 
grotto  no  longer  echoed  with  her  songs;  the  nymphs  who  were 
attending  her  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  her.  She  often  walked 
alone  on  the  green  laivns  with  which  an  eternal  spring  cowred 
her  island;  but  these  beautiful  places^  far  from  moderating  her 
grief ^  served  only  to  recall  the  sad  memory  of  Ulysses  whom 
she  had  so  often  seen  near  her  there.  Often,  she  remained 
motionless  on  the  shore  which  she  watered  with  her  tears;  and 
she  7vas  constanily  turning  toward  Hie  Point  where  Ulysses^  ship^ 
pio7ving  the  waves y  had  disappeared  from  her  eyes.  Suddenly 
she  saw  the  remains  of  a  vessel  that  had  just  been  wrecked. 

This  tense,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  extract  above,  marks 
habitual  past  state,  or  the  habitual  actions  of  an  individ- 
ual. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  past  definite.  Action  expressed  by 
that  tense  is  sudden,  abrupt,  and  momentary.  It  marks  an 
event  that  puts  an  end  to  habitual  state  or  action.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  past  definite  aper^ut  at  the 
end  of  the  above  quotation.  The  imperfect  tense  makes 
the  grief  of  the  goddess  seem  to  be  infinite  and  everlasting, 
until   something    happens- something    unusual,    something 
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out  of  the  ordinary,  and  the  past  definite  is  used:  elle 
aperfut  les  dibris  d*u7i  nqvire.  This  ship  brings  Telemachus, 
and  with  him   new  love  and  the  end   of  her  sufferings. 


PA8T    INDEFINITE 

6.  Uses  of  tlie  Past  Indefinite.  —The  past  indefinite 

is  the    most  widely  used   past  tense;    it  denotes  action  as 
occurring  in  past  time    that   may   or  may  not  be  entirely 
elapsed,  or  that  may  not  be  definitely  specified. 
Thus, 

J'ai  regu  une  lettre  de  mon  ami,  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
friend, 

J*ai  regu  ce  matin  une  lettre  de  mon  ami,  This  morning  I 
received  a  letter  from  my  friend, 

J'ai  regu  hier  une  lettre  de  ipon  ami,  Yesterday  I  received  a 
letter  from  my  friend. 

This  past  indefinite  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  a  near 
future.     Thus, 

Attendez,  j*ai  fini  dans  un  instant,  Wait,  I  (shall)  have 
finished  in  a  moment. 

In  this  case  fai  fini  stands  for  faurai  fini, 

7.  Past  Definite  and   Past  Indefinite  Compared. 

When  the  past  definite  is  used,  the  past  time  is  always  speci- 
fied; but  with  the  past  indefinite,  it  may  or  may  not  be 
mentioned.  The  former  tense  is  also  used  to  indicate  a 
.  time  entirely  elapsed,  while  the  latter  expresses  action  in  a 
time  not  necessarily  entirely  completed.     Thus, 

J'ai  regu  votre  lettre  ce  matin,  /  received  your  letter  this 
morning, 

Je  vous  ai  6crit  cette  ann6e,  /  wrote  to  you  this  year. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  Je  re^us  and  TScrivis,  because 
the  morning  and  the  year  are  not  yet  past. 

In  cases  where  the  past  time  is  entirely  elapsed,  it  would 
be  correct  to  use  either  of  the  two  tenses.     Thus, 

Je  parlai  k  votre  p^re  hier,  1  ,  ^  ,    ^  .  ^,  .     , 

,,  f       wN  ^      ,.      )  I  sPoke  to  your  father  yesterday, 

J  ai  pane  a  votre  pere  hier,  J 
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We    traveled    in 


Nous  voyageames  en  France  Tann^e 

demi^re, 
Nous  avons  voyag^  en  France  Tann^e  f     France  last  year, 

demi^re,  J 

lis  quitt^rent  la  ville  la  semaine  der-  1 

ni^re,  I   They  left  the  city 

lis  ont  quitt^  la  ville  la  semaine  der-  |       last  week. 

nifere,  J 

In  conversation,  however,  the  past  indefinite  is  always 
used,  although  the  past  definite  would  be  equally  correct,  for 
the  latter  tense  sounds  affected  and  formal.  But  in  narra- 
tive style,  either  in  speaking  or  writing,  the  distinction 
between  past  definite  and  past  indefinite  must  be  carefully 

observed. 

Note.— When  several  pasts  are  used  in  the  same  sentence,  and 
when  it  would  be  equally  correct  to  use  either  the  past  definite  or  the 
past  indefinite,  the  same  tense  should  be  used  in  each  instance.  It 
would  be  incorrect  to  say:  Je  refus  hier  une  lettre  h  laquelle  fai 
rSpondu.  The  correct  form  is:  Je  refus  hier  une  lettre  d  la^uelle  je 
ripondis,  or  Tai  refu  hier  une  lettre  d.  laquelle  fai  r^pondu. 


PLUPERFECT 

8.  Uses  of  the  Pluperfect. —When  two  actions  are 
expressed  as  having  taken  place  in  past  time,  the  primary 
verb  is  put  in  the  pluperfect  when  it  should  denote  that  its 
action  had  already  been  completed  when  the  second  past 
action  occurred.     Thus, 

J*avais  fini  mon  livre  quand  vous  etes  arrives,  /  had  fin- 
islicd  my  book  when  yoti  came. 

The  first  verb  avals  fini  is  in  the  pluperfect,  because  the 
action  of  finishing  the  book  was  completed  before  the  other 
past  action  quand  votis  Hes  arrivh  happened.  Observe  also 
the  following  examples: 

II  ^tait  arriv6  quand  je  suis  parti,  He  had  arrived  when 
I  left, 

J*^tais  lev^  quand  vous  avez  frapp^  k  ma  porte,  /  was 
up  when  you  knocked  at  my  door, 

II  avait  vendu  sa  maison  avant  de  partir  pour  la  Prance, 
He  had  sold  his  house  before  starting  for  France, 
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The  verb  expressing  a  condition  after  si  is  in  the  pluper- 
fect, if  the  verb  of  the  principal  proposition  is  in  the  past 
conditional.     Thus, 

II  serait  venu  plus  tot  s'il  avait  su  que  vous  ^tiez  Ik,  He 
would  have  came  sooner^  if  he  had  known  that  you  were  there, 

J'aurais  pris  le  premier  train  si  j'avais  regu  votre  lettre  k 
temps,  /  would  have  taken  the  first  train  y  if  I  had  received  your 
letter  in  time. 

The  pluperfect  tense  should  not  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  past. indefinite,  when  a  past  action  bears  no  relation 
to  the  past  time  expressed  by  the  verb  of  the  principal 
proposition.     Thus, 

Bile  m'a  dit  qu'elle  a  vendu  sa  maison  de  campagfne,  She 
told  me  that  she  sold  her  country  house. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  qu*elle  avait  vendu,  because 
no  relation  is  here  shown  between  a  vendu  and  some  other 
verb  that  might  express  past  action  posterior  to  the  selling 
of  the  country  house.  However,  if  such  a  verb  is  added,  the 
pluperfect  should  be  used.     Thus, 

Bile  m'a  dit  qu'elle  avait  vendu  sa  maison  de  campagne 
quand  vous  m'en  avez  parl£.  She  told  me  that  she  had  sold  her 
country  house,  when  you  spoke  to  me  about  it. 


PAST    ANTERIOR 

9.     Uses  of  the  Past  Anterior. —The  past  anterior 

corresponds  to  the  English  pluperfect,  but  is  not  so  frequently 
used.  It  is  always  preceded  by  an  adverb  of  time,  as 
aussitdt  que,  quand,  lorsque,  h  peine.  It  expresses  action  as 
having  taken  place  immediately  before  another  action,  which 
is  usually  denoted  by  the  past  definite.     Thus, 

Quand  nous  eumes  regu  notre  argent,  nous  partimes  pour 
Paris,  When  we  had  received  our  money,  we  started  for  Paris, 

A  peine  furent-ils  arrives  que  mon  fr^re  nous  quitta. 
Hardly  had  they  come,  when  my  brother  left  us, 

II  partit  aussitot  qu*il  eut  fini  son  diner,  He  started  as  soon 
as  he  had  his  dinner. 
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10.  Pluperfect  and  Past  Anterior  Compared.  —  Both 
the  pluperfect  and  the  past  anterior  denote  an  action  anterior 
to  another  past  action.  There  is,  however,  the  same  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  tenses  that  exists  between  the  imper- 
fect and  the  past  definite.  The  past  anterior  marks  a  precise 
moment,  as  does  the  past  definite.  This  may  be  seen  in  the 
example,  Quand  feus  recofmu  moft  erreuvy  je  fus  hanteux, 
When  I  had  recognized  my  error,  I  was  ashamed.  Here  it  is 
evident  that  feus  reconnu  mon  erreur  marks  a  precise  moment. 
The  pluperfect,  however,  does  not  independently  denote  a 
specific  time;  its  time  is  purely  relative  to  the  time  of  some 
other  verb  either  expressed  or  implied.  So,  in  the  sentence, 
Javais  dijeHni  qttand  il  entra,  I  had  breakfasted  when  he 
came,  the  pluperfect  avais  dSjeilnS  specifies  no  exact  time. 
The  action  of  breakfasting  is  merely  mentioned,  without  any 
special  reference  to  time. 


FUTURE 

11.  Uses  of  the  Future. —As  in  English,  the  future 
denotes  future  action.  In  addition,  the  future  tense  is  used 
in  the  following  cases: 

1.  In  place  of  the  imperative.     Thus, 

Tu  ne  tueras  point.  Thou  shall  nol  kill  {Kill  not). 
Vous  saurez  que  je  suis  riche,  Know  thai  I  am  rich, 
Un  seul  Dieu  tu  adoreras  et  aimeras  parfaitement,  Only 
one  God  shall  thou  perfectly  love  and  adore, 

2.  In  a  subordinate  proposition,  when  the  action  repre- 
sented by  the  verb  of  the  principal  proposition  is  future. 
Thus, 

Vous  direz  ce  qu'il  vous  plaira.  Tell  what  you  plecue, 
Garde-toi  tant  que  tu  vivras,  de  juger  les  gens  sur  la  mine. 

Take  carCy  as  lon£^  as  you  livCy  not  to  judge  People  by  tlieir 

appearance. 

Venez  me  trouver  quand  il  partira,  Come  to  see  me  when  he 

goes  away. 

But  the  verb  after  si,  meaning  //,  as  has  already  been 
explained,  is  never  put  in  the  future. 
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ANTERIOR    FUTURE 

12.     Uses  of  Anterior  Future.  —The  anterior  future 

denotes  future   action  to  be  finished  before  another  action 
begins.     Thus, 

J'aurai  fini  quand  vous  arriverez,  I  shall  have  finished  when 
you  arrive, 

C'est  Ik  que,  lorsqu'il  sera  mort,  elle  vivra  obscure  et 
paisible,  //  is  there  that^  when  he  is  deady  she  will  live  alone 
and  in  quiet. 

This  anterior  future  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  that  an 
action  has  probably  taken  place.     Thus, 

II  lui  aura  tout  dit,  He  must  have  told  hint  everything, 
II  aura  perdu  son  chemin,  sinon  il  serait  ici,  He  has  prob- 
ably  lost  his  way;  if  not,  he  should  be  here. 


CONDITIONAIi  MODE 


PRESENT 

13.  Uses  of  the  Present  Conditional.— The  present 
conditional,  being  a  simple  tense,  has  no  equivalents  for 
the  Bngflish  auxiliaries  should  and  would, 

1.  This  tense  is  used,  as  in  English,  to  denote  action 
subject  to  some  condition.     Thus, 

J*irais  k  Paris  si  j'avais  de  Targent,  I  would  go  to  Paris  if 
I  had  the  money, 

Je  vous  rendrais  ce  service  avec  plaisir  si  je  pouvais,  / 
would  render  you  this  service  2vith  pleasure  if  I  could, 

2,  When  the  conditional  mode  is  used,  the  verb  of  the 
condition  after  si  must  always  be  in  the  imperfect.  But 
when  the  verb  is  in  the  indicative  future,  the  verb  of  the 
condition  after  si  is  in  the  present.     Thus, 

J'irais  k  Paris  si  j*avais  de  I'argent,  /  would  go  to  Paris  if 
I  had  the  money. 
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J'irai  k  Paris  si  j'ai  de  Targent,  I  shall  go  to  Paris  ii  I  have 
the  money, 

Je  vous  rendrais  ce  service  si  je  pouvais,  /  would  render 
you  this  service  if  I  could, 

Je  vous  rendrai  ce  service  si  je  peux,  I  shall  render  you  this 
service  if  I  can, 

3.  The  conditional  mode  is  never  used  after  si  when  it 
means  //,  but  it  can  be  used  after  si,  meaning  whether.     Thus, 

Je  ne  savais  pas  si  vous  viendriez  ou  non,  /  did  not  know 
whether  or  not  you  would  come, 

Elle  ne  savait  pas  si  elle  6tudierait  le  frangais,  She  did  not 
know  whether  or  not  she  would  study  French, 

4.  The  present  conditional  is  also  used  after  the  past 
tense  of  verbs  expressing  an  opinion,  like  dire,  savoir,  penser, 
croire.  It  is  also  used  to  represent,  in  a  subordinate  propo- 
sition, a  fact  as  being  doubtful.     Thus, 

On  nous  a  dit  qu*il  viendrptit.  We  were  told  that  he  would  come, 

Je  ne  savais  pas  que  vous  viendriez,  /  did  fiot  know  that 
you  would  come, 

Je  pensais  qu*il  ne  pourrait  pas  venir,  /  thought  he  could 
not  come, 

Je  n*ai  jamais  cm  qu*il  r^ussirait,  /  never  thought  he  would 
succeed. 

5.  But  if  the  fact  is  to  be  represented  as  certain,  the 
future  should  be  used  instead  of  the  conditional.     Thus, 

On  m*a  assurd  qu'il  viendra,  /  have  been  assured  that  he  will 
come, 

J'ai  toujours  pens^  qu'il  r^ussira,  /  have  always  thought 
that  he  will  succeed. 

On  nous  a  dit  qu'il  sera  ici  k  dix  heures.  We  have  been  told 
that  he  will  he  here  at  ten  o'clock, 

6.  As  in  English,  the  conditional  mode  is  often  used  in 
place  of  the  indicative  to  soften  a  request,  to  appear  less 
decisive,  or  to  leave  a  certain  doubt  in  the  mind  as  to  the 
result  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb.     Thus, 

Je  voudrais  vous  voir,  /  should  like  to  see  you. 
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Auriez-vous  la  bont6  de  venir?  Would  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  come? 

Je  ne  saurais  faire  ce  que  vous  me  dites,  /  could  not  do 
what  you  tell  me. 

7.  When  a  subordinate  clause  is  connected  with  the 
principal  proposition  by  means  of  one  of  the  conjunctive 
adverbs  tant  que^  partout,  etc.,  the  verbs  of  the  two  clauses 
are  in  the  same  tense.     Thus, 

II  vous  accompasfnerait  partout  oil  vous  iriez,  He  would 
accompany  you  wherever  you  go, 

II  vous  accompagnera  partout  oh  vous  irez,  He  will  accom- 
pany you  wherever  you  go. 

II  vous  accompagne  partout  oi!i  vous  allez,  He  accompanies 
you  wherever  you  go, 

II  vous  accompagnait  partout  oil  vous  alliez.  He  accom- 
panied you  wherever  you  went. 

14.     Remarks  on  the  Conditional  of  Certain  Verbs. 

1.  The  conditional  of  savoir,  accompanied  by  the  negative 
ne,  is  sometimes  used  for  the  present  indicative  of  the  verb 
pouvoir.     Thus, 

Je'ne  saurais  vous  dire  ce  que  j'^prouve,  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  I  feel. 
Je  ne  saurais  vous  le  dire,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

2.  Cotdd  and  mighty  when  a  possibility  is  implied,  are 
rendered  by  the  conditional  of  pouvoir.     Thus, 

Pourriez-vous  me  dire  son  nom?  Could  yoii  tell  me  his  name? 
II  pourrait  le  mettre,  He  might  put  it  on. 

3.  Ought  to  and  should  expressing  moral  obligation  are 
translated  by  the  conditional  of  devoir.     Thus, 

Vous  devriez  me  dire  son  nom.  You  ought  to  tell  me  his  name. 
II  devrait  le  mettre,  He  should  put  it  on. 

4.  The  conditional  is  sometimes  used  after  quandy  quand 
mhne^  to  state  an  assumed  condition.     Thus, 

Quand  meme  je  serais  pauvre,  je  ferais  Taumone,  Even 
though  I  were  Poor^  I  xvould  give  alms. 
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5.  /  should  rather  is  rendered  by  the  conditional  of  airtur 
mieux.     Thus, 

J'aimerais  mieux  mourir  que  de  faire  cela,  I  should  rather 
die  than  do  that. 

PAST    CONDITIONAL 

15.  Uses  of  the  Past  Conditional.  —With  the  present 
conditional,  the  action  takes  place  at  the  present  time  if 
the  condition  is  fulfilled;  but,  with  the  past  conditional,  the 
action  would  have  already  taken  place  if  the  condition  had 
been  fulfilled.  The  verb  of  the  condition  with  5/,  with  a  p'ast 
conditional,  is  in  the  pluperfect  indicative.     Thus, 

Je  serais  venu  ce  matin  si  j'avais  ^te  sur  de  vous  trouver, 
/  would  have  come  this  morning  if  I  had  been  sure  of  find- 
ing you: 

II  vous  aurait  €crit  s'il  avait  su  que  vous  6tiez  ici.  He 
would  have  written  to  you  if  he  had  known  that  you  were  here. 


MODE    IMPERATIVE 

16.     Uses  of   the  Imperative. —The    imperative   is 

used  in  French,  as  in  English,  to  exhort,  to  command,  to 
entreat,  to  permit.  The  tense  of  the  imperative  most  used 
in  French,  is  the  simple  present;  as,  park,  parlons,  etc. 

The  imperative,  like  any  other  tense,  may  be  used  in  all 
the  persons.  The  most  important  persons  in  which  it  is 
used,  however,  are  the  first  person  plural,  and  the  second 
persons  singular  and  plural.     Thus, 

Viens,  mon  enfant.  Come  (thou),  my  child. 
Venez,  mes  amis,  Come  {you),  my  friends. 
Partons,  il  est  temps,  Let  us  go,  it  is  time. 

In  these  persons,  the  real  subject  is  ordinarily  understood. 
The  third  persons  singular  and  plural  are  supplied  from  the 
present  subjunctive,  which  they  really  are,  for  a  governing 
proposition  is  really  always  understood.     Thus, 

Qu*il  vienne.  Let  him  come. 
Qu*ils  s'en  aillent,  Let  them  go. 
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These  two  sentences  may  be  completed  as  follows: 

Je  desire  qu'il  vienne,  /  wish  him  to  come. 
Je  desire  qu'ils  s*en  aillent,  /  wish  them  to  go. 

The  first  person  singular  or  plural  may  be  indifferently  used 
when  a  person  is  speaking  to  Jiimself.     Thus, 

Rentre  en  toi-meme,  Octave,  et  cesse  de  te  plaindre.  Enter 
i7ito  thyself,  Octavius,  and  cease  to  complain. 

Vivons  cach€  dans  une  profonde  retraite,  Let  me  live  hid- 
den in  some  profound  retreat. 

The  imperative  ordinarily  marks  a  near  future.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  it  is  often  replaced  by  a  future.     Thus, 

Entre  le  pauvre  et  vous,  vous  prendrez  Dieu  pour  juge, 
Between  the  poor  atid  you,  you  will  take  God  as  a  judge. 

The  same  sentence  may  be  expressed  in  the  imperative: 

Entre  le  pauvre  et  vous,  Prenez  Dieu  pour  juge. 

The  compound  tense  of  the  imperative,  rarely  used  in 
French,  also  expresses  a  future,  but  the  future  so  expressed 
is  anterior  to  a  more  remote  future.     Thus, 

Ayez  fini  quand  je  reviendrai,  Have  finished  when  I  come 
hack,  '  ■ 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MODE 


GENERAX    CONSIDERATIONS 

17.     Indicative  and  Subjunctive. —The  subjunctive 

is  the  mode  of  doubt,  indecision,  or  simple  possibility. 
When  the  subjunctive  is  used,  the  truth  may  differ  greatly 
from  the  idea  expressed.  When  the  speaker  wishes  to  indi- 
cate that  he  is  in  doubt,  he  should  use  the  subjunctive  mode; 
but  to  indicate  that  he  is  certain  he  should  use  the  indicative 
mode.     The  following  examples  will  illustrate: 

Indicative 

Je  cherche  quelqu'un  qui  m*a  rendu  service,  /  am  looking 
for  some  one  who  rendered  me  a  service. 
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Je  ferai  de  mani^re  que  mes  parents  seront  contents  de  moi» 
I  shall  CLci  in  such  way  thai  my  parents  will  be  satisfied  with  me, 

J'irai  dans  une  retraite  oh  je  serai  tranquille,  I  shall  go  into 
a  retreat  where  I  shall  be  undisturbed. 

Subjunctive 

Je  cherche  quelqu'un  qui  puisse  me  rendre  service,  /  am 
looking  for  some  one  who  may  render  me  a  service. 

Je  ferai  de  mani^re  que  mes  parents  soient  contents  de  moi, 
/  shall  act  in  such  way  that  my  Parents  may  be  satisfied  with  me. 

J^irai  dans  une  retraite  oH  je  sois  tranquille,  I  shall  go  into 
a  retreat  where  I  may  be  undisturbed. 

In  the  same  sentence,  the  two  modes  may  even  be 
employed  alternately,  as  in  this  extract  from  Mme.  de 
S^vign^: 

Les  soldats  criaient  qu'on  les  menat  au  combat;  qu'ils 
voulaient  vengfer  la  mort  de  leur  p^re,  de  leur  g^n^ral;  qu*on 
les  laissat  faire;  qu*ils  ^taient  furieux. 

The  soldiers  cried  aloud  that  they  be  led  on  to  fight;  that  they 
wanted  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  father^  their  general;  that  they 
be  left  free  to  act;  that  they  were  mad. 

Qu*on  les  mendt  and  gu'^on  les  laissdt  faire  were  results 
uncertain  for  the  soldiers,  while  quails  voulaient  venger  and 
qu'ils  itaient  furiaix  were  already  known  facts. 

The  fact  that  it  is  the  peculiar  function  of  the  subjunctive 
to  express  doubt  is  the  basis  of  the  general  and  most  impor- 
tant principle  regulating  its  use.  Upon  this  principle  are 
based  the  following  particular  constructions: 

18.     Subjunctive  In  a  Principal  Ppoposltlon.  —  The 

word  subjunctive  means  subjoined,  under  the  dependence  of. 
It  is  so  called  because  it  is  almost  always  used  in  subordi- 
nate clauses.  Indeed,  it  is  rarely  employed  in  independent 
clauses. 

1.  Je  ne  sache  pas,  meaning  I  am  not  aware  of,  and  que 
je  sache.     Thus, 

Je  ne  sache  pas  qu'une  autre  langue  offre  une  semblable 
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ressource  grammaticale,  /  am  not  aware  that  any  other  tan- 
guage  offers  stuh  a  grammatical  resource. 

Qui  est  entr€  pendant  mon  absence?— Pefsonne  que  je 
sache,  Who  came  during  my' absence f  ^ No  one  that  I  know  of. 

Qui  vivef  Who  goes  there?  the  cry  of  sentinels,  is  also  an 
example  of  the  same  construction. 

2.  The  French  subjunctive,  like  the  Latin,  is  sometimes 
used  to  express  a  wish.  But  this  use  is  not  so  extensively 
made  in  French  as  in  Latin,  and  we  may  even  suppose  these 
propositions  to  be  subordinate  to  a  principal  proposition 
understood.     Thus, 

Ainsi  soit-il,  So  be  it  {for  Je  desire  qu'il  en  soit  ainsi). 
Dieu  vous  soit  en  aide,  God  help  you. 

Puiss^-je,  de  mes  yeux  y  voir  tomber  la  foudre,  May  I 
see  it  struck  by  lightning  with  my  own  eyes, 

3.  When  the  order  of  verb  and  subject  is  inverted,  the 
subjunctive  is  sometimes,  thoug^h  rarely,  used  in  a  conces- 
sive or  conditional  sense.     Thus, 

Vienne  qui  voudra,  je  resterai  ici,  Come  who  will^  I  shall 
stay  here. 

Eut-il  €\.€  bien  plus  fort  et  bien  plus  habile,  eut-il  ^t^ 
Richelieu  pu  Sully,  il  fut  tomb6  de  meme,  Had  he  been  much 
stronger  and  much  more  clever^  had  he  been  Richelieu  or  Sully  ^ 
he  would  have  fallen  just  the  same. 

4.  In  place  of  a  past  conditional,  in  a  hypothetic  clause, 
the  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  in  a  principal 
proposition.  Usually  the  verb  of  the  subordinate  clause, 
if  expressed,  is  also  in  the  subjunctive.     Thus, 

Une  main  si  habile  eut  sauv€  TEtat,  si  TEtat  eut  pu  etre 
sauv6,  Such  a  clever  hand  would  have  saved  the  state,  if  the  state 
could  have  been  saved. 

En  me  coupant  les  oreilles,  monsieur  le  marquis  efit-il 
am^lior^  sa  situation?  Would  you.  Marquis,  have  bettered 
your  situation,  by  cutting  my  ears? 
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8UB,1UNCT1VE    IN    SUBORDINATE    CLAUSES 

19.  Subjunctive  After  Certain  Verbs. —In  French, 
the  subordinate  clause  is  usually  joined  to  the  principal 
clause  by  the  conjunction  que.  Hence,  in  conjugating  a 
verb,  the  subjunctive  is  denoted  by  this  conjunction. 

Whether  or  not  the  subjunctive  can  be  used  in  a  subor- 
dinate clause  depends  upon  the  sense  of  the  verb  of  the 
principal  proposition.  If  the  verb  of  the  principal  clause 
expresses  command,  determination,  desire,  doiibt,  or  fear, 
the  verb  of  the  subordinate  clause  is  ordinarily  in  the 
subjunctive.     Thus, 

J'ordonne  que  vous  parliez,  I  order  you  to  speak. 

II  veut  que  j*aille  le  voir.  He  wishes  me  to  go  to  see  him, 

Je  desire  que  vous  soyez  heureux,  /  wish  that  you  may  he 
happy, 

Je  doute  que  vous  arriviez  k  temps,  /  doubt  whether  you 
will  arrive  in  time. 

Je  crains  qu*il  n'arrive  pas,  I  fear  that  he  may  not  arrive. 

After  these  verbs,  it  is  evident  that  the  result  is  uncertain; 
the  order,  wish,  desire,  doubt,  or  fear,  may  not  be  realized. 

The  subjunctive  is  generally  used  after  the  following 
verbs: 


vouloir,  to  will  pretend  re,  to  pretend 

entendre,  to  mean  ordonner,      1  ^ 

....  ,       \to  cmnn 

aimer,  to  like  commander,  J 

aimer  mieux,!  .     .  .  sidmettTe,  to  admit 


1 
'  >to  prefer 


pr6f6rer,  J      '  souffrir,  to  suffer 

d6sirer,      1  .  ,  Qow^jtXiWx ^  to  consent 

souhaiter,  J  approuver,  to  approve 

attendre,  to  expect  m^riter,  to  deserve 

prier,  to  beg  permettre,  to  permit 

supplier,  to  supplicate  d6fendre,  to  forbid 

demander,  1.  ^  \xovi\^x  hon,  to  approve 

\  4^  exact  '^'^ 


'\to 


exiger,        J  trouver  mauvais,  to  dislike 

II  entend,  desire,  veut,  exige,  ordonne,  permet,  trouve 
bon,  etc.  que  vous  fassiez  cela,  He  demands,  desires y  wishes, 
exacts,  orders,  permits,  appjoves  that  you  do  that. 
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Remarks.  — 1.  Dire  and  Scrire  are  sometimes  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  order,  and  require  the  subjunctive:  Je  lui  dis 
(Scris)  qu'il  vien^u,  I  tell  (write,  order)  him  to  come. 

2.  Entendre  in  the  sense  of  to  hear  does  not  require  the 
subjunctive. 

3.  After  verbs  expressing  a  resolution,  as  arriter,  dScider, 
risoudrey  decrSter,  dSterminer,  the  subjunctive  is  not  used. 

4.  After  certain  verbs  expressing  command,  the  future 
or  conditional  is  used,  if  obedience  to  the  command  is 
thought  to  be  certain. 

5.  When  both  the  first  and  the  second  verbs  have  the 
same  subject,  the  second  verb  is  put  in  the  infinitive  mode 
instead  of  the  subjunctive.     Thus, 

Je  veux  sortir,  /  want  to  go  out,  not  Je  veux  que  je  sorte. 
II  veut  s*en  aller,  He  wishes  to  go,  not  II  veut  qu*il    s'en 
aille. 

But  if  the  subjects  are  different,  the  second  verb  is  put  in 
the  subjunctive  according  to  the  general  rule.  Thus,  //  veut 
s'en  alter.  He  wishes  to  go,  means  that  he  himself  wants  to 
go,  while  //  veut  quHl  s'en  aille,  means  that  he  wishes  some 
one  to  go. 

20.  Subjunctive  After  Inteppogatlon. —When  verbs 
expressing  certainty  are  used  interrogatively,  if  the  principal 
proposition  is  a  question  that  leaves  uncertain  the  action 
expressed  in  a  subordinate  proposition,  the  subjunctive  is 
used  provided  the  two  clauses  are  joined  by  que.     Thus, 

Croyez-vous  que  nous  soyons  k  Paris  k  dix  heures?  Do 
you  think  we  may  be  in  Paris  by  ten  o' clock  f 

By  using  this  form,  the  speaker  not  only  shows  that  he 
wishes  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  person  to  whom  he  is 
speaking,  but  that  he  is  uncertain  whether  he  will  be  in  Paris 
at  that  time  or  not. 

But  if  he  were  to  say,  Croyez-vmis  que  nous  serons  d,  Paris  ^ 
dix  heures,  using  the  future,  no  uncertainty  would  be  indi- 
cated, and  he  would  merely  want  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
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listener.     But    the    subjunctive    is   more   used   in    a   mere 
emphatic  question.     Thus, 

.  .  .  Madame,  oubliez-vous 

Que  Th^s^e  est  mon  p^re,  et  qu*il  est  votre  6poux? 
Madam y  do  you  forget  that  Theseus  is  my  father  and  that  he 
is  your  husdandf—RACmu. 

21.  Subjunctive  After  Negation.— The  subjunctive 
is  used  in  a  subordinate  clause  rendered  doubtful  by  a 
negative  in  the  principal  proposition.     Thus, 

Je  ne  crois  pas  que  vous  le  connaissiez,  /  do  not  believe  that 
you  know  him. 

Here  the  negfation  denotes  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
person  addressed  knows  him  or  not.  But  if  the  negation  in 
the  principal  clause  does  not  render  doubtful  the  idea  or 
action  expressed  by  the  verb  of  the  subordinate  proposition, 
the  indicative  is  used.     Thus. 

Personne  ne  sait  qu'il  est  revenu,'  No  one  knows  that  he  has 
returned. 

Here  there  is  no  uncertainty,  for  the  meaning  is,  //  est 
revenu  y  mais  Personne  ne  le  sait. 

22*  Subjunctive  After  Impersonal  Verbs. —The 
subjunctive  is  generally  used  after  an  impersonal  verb,  with 
or  without  que  following.     Thus, 

II  faut  que  je  parte,  /  must  go. 

II  est  n^cessaire  que  vous  arriviez  de  bonne  heure,  //  is 
necessary  that  you  should  arrive  early. 

The  indicative  is  used  after  impersonal  verbs  expressing 
certainty  (//  est  certain^  etc.),  probability  (//  est  probable^  etc.), 
or  a  positive  fact  (//  arrive,  il  s'ensuity  etc.).     Thus, 

II  est  certain  que  je  I'ai  vu,  I  am  positive  that  I  saw  him, 
II  est  probable  qu'il  viendra  ce  matin.  He  will  probably 
come  this  morning, 

II  s'ensuit  qu'il  a  raison,  //  follows  that  he  is  right. 
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If,  however,  these  verbs  are  accompanied  by  a  negative  or 
are  used  in  a  question,  the  subjunctive  is  used.     Thus, 

II  ne  me  semble  pas  qu'il  ait  raison,  //  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  he  is  right. 

S*ensuit-il  qu'il  ait  raison?    Does  it  follow  that  he  is  right f 

23.  Subjunctive  After  a  Relative. —The  subjunctive 
is  used  after  a  relative  pronoun  and  e?7>,  the  adverb  of  place, 
when  the  following  verb  expresses  something  doubtful  or 
uncertain.     Thus, 

Je  sollicite  une  place  que  je  puisse  remplir,  /  am  looking 
for  a  place  that  I  can  fill. 

The  meaning  is  that  I  am  doubtful  of  my  ability.  But  if 
I  were  positive  that  I  could  fill  the  position,  I  should  use 
the  indicative,  and  the  sentence  would  read:  Je  sollicite  une 
place  que  je  Peux  remplir. 

These  distinctions  are  the  same  in  the  following  examples, 
in  which  the  verb  of  the  subordinate  proposition  may  be  in 
the  subjunctive  or  in  the  indicative,  according  as  the  action 
of  the  verb  in  the  subordinate  proposition  expresses  a  pos- 
sibility, an  uncertainty,  or  a  fact: 

J'irai  dans  une  retraite  oti  je  sois  tranquille,  I  shall  go  to  a 
retreat  where  I  may  be  undisturbed, 

Je  cherche  quelqu*un  qui  me  rende  ce  service,  I  am  looking 
{or  some  one  who  may  render  me  this  service. 

The  subjunctive  is  used  here,  because  it  is  possible  that  I 
may  not  be  undisturbed  in  the  retreat-  to  which  I  intend  to 
go,  and  also  because  the  person  for  whom  I  am  looking  may 
not  render  me  the  service  desired.  But  if  the  retreat  and  the 
person  for  whom  I  am  looking  are  familiar  to  me,  and  if  I 
am  positive  that  I  shall  be  undisturbed  in  that  retreat,  and 
that  I  shall  obtain  the  desired  service,  these  two  sentences 
would  read:  Tirai  dans  ufie  retraite  oh  je  serai  tranquille, 
and  Je  cJierche  quelqii^un  qui  me  rendra  ce  service. 

24.  Subjunctive  After  a  Relative  Preceded  by  a 
Negative  Proposition. —The  subjunctive  is  used  after  a 
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relative  preceded  by  a  negative  or  conditional  proposition, 
and  also  after  a  relative  preceded  by  an  interrogative 
proposition  having  a  negative  sense.     Thus, 

II  n*y  a  point  de  si^cle  que  nous  connaissions  aussi  bien 
que  celui  de  Louis  XIV,  We  know  no  century  so  well  as  that 
of  Louis  XIV. 

Y  a-t-il  un  homme  qui  ne  se  plaigne  de  ses  semblables? 
Is  there  a  man  who  does  not  complain  of  his  fellow  menf 

25*  Subjunctive  After  a  Relative  Preceded  by  a 
Superlative. —When  the  relative  pronoun  or  the  adverb  oil 
is  preceded  by  a  superlative  or  by  analogous  words  (as  le 
seuly  le  premier y  le  dernier)  ^  the  following  verb  is 'generally 
put  in  the  subjunctive.     Thus, 

Le  chien  est  le  seul  animal  dont  la  fid61it6  soit  k  T^preuve, 
The  dog  is  the  only  animal  whose  fidelity  has  been  tested. 

C*est  la  seule  place  oti  vous  puissiez  aspirer,  This  is  the 
only  place  to  whith  you  may  aspire, 

II  y  a  pen  d'hommes  qui  sachent  supporter  le  malheur, 
There  are  few  men  who  know  how  to  bear  misfortune. 

In  these  cases,  instead  of  the  subjunctive,  the  indicative 
is  used  when  the  verb  of  the  subordinate  proposition  expresses 
a  fact.     Thus, 

De  ces  deux  hommes,  c'est  le  plus  jeune  que  je  connais, 
/  know  the  you7iger  of  these  two  men. 

Vouloir  ce  que  Dieu  veut  est  la  seule  science  qui  nous  met 
en  repos.  To  wish  what  God  wishes y  is  theotily  science  that  gives 
us  peace, 

26,  Subjunctive  After  Conjunctions. —1.  The  sub- 
junctive is  always  used  after  conjunctions,  simple  or  com- 
pound, that  express  condition,  concession,  or  restriction. 
The  following  are  the  most  important: 

quoique,      1  soit  que,  whether 

bien  que,     >  although  en  cas  que,  1   .  ... 

encore  que,  J  au  cas  que,  J 

pourvu  que,  providing  that  k  moins  que,  unless  that 

suppos6  que,  supposing  that  pour  peu  que,  howsoever  little 
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Thus. 

II  est  venu  quoique  vous  le  lui  ayez  d^fendu,  He  came, 
although  you  had  forbidden  him, 

Je  vous  accompag^nerai,  pourvu  que  vous  preniez  une 
voiture,  I  shall  accompany  you,  provided  you  take  a  carriage. 

Suppose  qu'il  vienne,  que  feriez-vous?  Supposing  he 
should  come,  what  would  you  dof 

Prenez  ce  parapluie  au  cas  qu*il  pleuve,  Take  that  umbrella 
lest  it  rain. 

Je  partirai  seul,  k  moins  qu'il  ne  m'^crive,  /  shall  go  alone 
unless  he  writes  me, 

2.  In  the  enumeration  of  several  conditions  the  conjunc- 
tion que  alone  may  stand  for  one  of  the  above  compound 
conjunctions  or  for  the  conjunction  si;  in  either  of  these 
cases  the  subjunctive  is  used.     Thus, 

Si  le  roi  de  France  n'a  qu'un  million  d'^cus  dans  son 
tr^sor,  et  qu'il  en  alt  besoin  de  deux,  il  n'a  qu'k  persuader 
k  ses  sujets  qu*un  €cu  en  vaut  deux,  et  ils  le  croient,  //  the 
king  of  France  has  but  one  million  crowns  in  his  treasury  and 
needs  two,  he  has  only  to  persuade  his  subjects  that  a  crown  is 
worth  two,  and  they  believe  him, 

Venez  me  voir  afin  que  nous  parlions  de  cette  affaire  et 
que  nous  d^cidions  quelle  marche  suivre,  Come  to  see  me  that 
we  may  talk  about  this  matter  and  decide  how  to  proceed, 

3.  The  subjunctive  is  also  used  after  the  following  con- 
junctions, which  nullify  a  fact: 

non  que, 
non  pas  que, 
ce  n*est  pas  que, 

Thus, 

Le  combat  avait  6mt€  douze  heures  sans  que  la  victoire 
parm  se  decider,  The  fight  had  lasted  twelve  hours  without 
the  victory  appearing  to  be  decided. 

Loin  qu'il  soit  pauvre,  il  devient  toujours  plus  riche,  Far 
from  being  poor,  he  is  constantly  becoming  richer, 

4.  The  subjunctive  is  used  also  after  the  following  con- 
junctions denoting  time: 


sans  que,  without 

not  that      loin  que,  1  ^      - 

....  /  tar  front 

bien  loin  que,  J 
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Avant  que,  More;  jusqu*k  ce  que,  until;  en  attendant 
que,  ////,  until. 

Jouons  en  attendant  qu*il  vienne,  Let  us  play  until  he 
comes, 

Je  vous  6crirai  avant  que  vous  partiez,  I  shall  write  to  you 
before  you  go. 

6.  The  prepositions  afin  gue^  pour  que^  in  order  that, 
also  require  the  subjunctive.     Thus, 

Pour  qu'on  vous  ob^isse,  ob^issez  aux  lois,  In  order  to  be 
obeyed  yourself^  obey  the  laws. 

Dites-lui  de  venir  me  trouver,  afin  que  je  le  punisse,  Tell 
him  to  come  to  see  nUy  that  I  may  punish  him. 

6.  The  prepositions  de  manitre  gue^  de  fa^on  gue,  so  that, 
govern  the  subjunctive  if  the  verb  of  the  subordinate  propo- 
sition expresses  an  action  that  may  not  take  place;  but  take 
the  indicative,  when  it  expresses  a  fact.     Thus, 

II  se  conduit  de  mani^re  qu'on  n'a  aucun  reproche  k  lui 
faire,  He  behaves  so  that  no  one  has  any  reprocu^h  to  make  to  him. 

Conduisez-vous  de  mani^re  qu*on  n*ait  aucun  reproche  \ 
vous  faire,  Behave  in  such  manner  that  there  may  be  nothing 
lor  which  to  reproach  you. 


USES    OF    THE    SUBJUNCTIVE    TENSES 

27.  General  Considerations.— The  chief  function  of 
the  subjunctive  mode,  as  has  been  said,  is  to  express  doubt. 
It  replaces  the  indicative  and  conditional  modes  whenever 
doubt  instead  of  affirmation  is  to  be  expressed.  It  contains 
only  four  tenses:  the  present  and  its  compound  the  past;  as, 
gue  je  refoive  and  que  faie  re(u^  gue  je  tienne  and  gue  faie  tenu; 

m 

the  imperfect  and  its  compound  the  pluperfect;  as,  gue  je 
reQusse  and  giu  j'eusse  re(u;  gue  je  tinsse^  and  gue  j^eusse  tenu. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  these  four  subjunctive  tenses  take 
the  place  of  the  many  forms  of  the  indicative  and  con- 
ditional modes. 

The  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mode  to  be  used  in  any  given 
case,  is  determined  by  the  time  of  the  action  to  be  expressed. 
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The  imperfect  subjunctive  is  of  very  little  use  in. conversa- 
tion, for  it  is  considered  too  formal. 

28.  Concord  of  tbe  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive, 
Indicative,  and  Conditional. —The  present  subjunctive 
replaces: 

1.  The  present  indicative.     Thus, 

II  est  possible  qu*il  solt  votre  ami,  //  is  possible  that  he 
may  be  your  friend.  But  the  present  indicative  would  be  used 
if  the  idea  were  reg^arded  as  a  fact.  Thus,  //  est  votre  ami, 
c'est  possible.  He  is  your  friend,  it  is  possible. 

2.  The  future  indicative.     Thus, 

Je  desire  que  vous  6cplvlez  demain,  /  wish  that  you 
would  write  tomorrow. 

But  the  future  indicative  would  express  a  simple  affirma- 
tion.    Thus. 

Vous  ^cpirez  demain  si  vous  faites  ce  que  je  d6sire,  You 
will  write  tomorrow  if  you  do  what  I  wish. 

The  imperfect  subjunctive  replaces: 

1.  The  imperfect  indicative.     Thus, 

II  fallait  que  je  parti  sse,  //  was  necessary  that  I  should 
depart. 

If  the  dependent  clause  were  affirmative,  the  expression 
would  be, 

Je  partais,  parce  qu'il  le  fallait,  /  was  going,  because  it  was 
necessary, 

2.  The  present  conditional.     Thus, 

II  faudrait  que  vous  lussiez,  //  might  be  necessary  that  you 
should  read. 

This  is  nearly  equivalent  to, 

Vous  llriez  s'il  le  fallait,  You  would  read  if  it  were  necessary. 

The  past  subjunctive  replaces:  1.  The  past  definite  or 
indefinite.     Thus, 

Je  doute  que  vous  ayez  6crlt  hier,  /  doubt  whether  you 
wrote  yesterday. 
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In  the  indicative  mode,  this  would  be, 

Vous  avez  ^crit  {or,  vous  ^crivites)  hier,  c'est  ce  dont  je 
doute,  Vou  wrote  yesterday;  I  doubt  it, 

2.  The  compound  future.     Thus, 

J'ai  voulu  que  vous  soyez  admls,  I  have  wished  that  you 
may  be  admitted, 

Vous  serez  admls,  c*est  ce  que  j'ai  voulu,  You  will  be 
admitted;  I  wished  it. 

The  pluperfect  subjunctive  replaces:  1.  The  pluperfect 
indicative.     Thus, 

J'avais  d6sir^  qu*on  vous  eftt  6cout6,  /  was  wishing  that 
you  had  been  listened  to. 

The  same  meaning  can  be  expressed  by  independent 
clauses.     Thus, 

On  vous  avail  6cout6;  c'est  ce  que  j'avais  d6sir€,  They 
had  listened  to  you;  it  is  what  I  desired, 

3.  The  past  conditional.     Thus, 

J'aurais  desir^  que  vous  eussl^z  6crlt  hier,  I  could  have 
ivished  that  you  mij^ht  have  written  yesterday, 

Vous  aurlez  6crlt  hier  si  vous  aviez  fait  ce  que  je 
d^sirais,  You  would  have  tvritten  yesterday y  if  you  had  done 
what  I  desired, 

29.  Table  of  the  Concord  of  Tenses. —The  following 
table  shows  in  a  concise  form  the  concord  of  the  various 
tenses  of  the  subjunctive,  indicative,  and  conditional  modes: 

,  .        .  ,  [present  indicative 

Present  subjunctive  replaces  \.  ^        •  j.    x- 

I  future  mdicative 


Imperfect  subjunctive  replaces 


{imperfect  indicative 
present  conditional 
{past  definite  indicative 
past  indefinite  indicative 
anterior  future 

.^.         .  !_.       ..  1  [pluperfect  indicative 

Pluperfect  subjunctive  replaces      \       ^         ...       , 

[past  conditional 
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30.  Otber  Examples.— An  easy  way  of  determininsf 
the  tense  of  the  indicative  or  conditional  to  be  used,  is  to 
transform  the  subordinate  proposition  into  a  principal  propo- 
sition.    Observe  the  following  examples : 

1.  Present  subjunctive. 

Je  ne  crois  pas  qu'il  solt  malade,  /  do  not  believe  he  is  ill. 
Transformed  this  sentence  may  assume  any  one  of  the 
following  forms:  II  est  malade;  c'est  ce  que  je  ne  crois  pas, 
He  is  ill;  this  I  do  not  believe;  II  est  possible  qu'il  solt  malade, 
//  is  possible  that  he  may  be  ill;  transformed;  II  est  malade; 
c'est  possible;  He  is  ill;  this  is  possible, 

Je  lui  ai  6crit  qu'elle  vlenne  demain,  /  wrote  her  to  come 
tomorrow. 

Transformed:  Elle  vlendra  demain  parce  que  je  lui  ai 
€crit,  She  will  come  tomorrow^  because  I  wrote  to  her, 

Je  ne  pense  pas  qu'il  vous  6cplve  bientot,  /  do  not  think  he 
will  write  you  soon. 

Transformed:  II  vous  6crlra  bientot;  c*est  ce  que  je  ne 
pense  pas,  He  will  write  you  soon;  that  is  what  I  do  not 
believe, 

2.  Imperfect  subjunctive. 

La  Fontaine  voulait  que  les  actions  des  animaux  servis- 
sent  de  legons  aux  hommes,  La  Fontaine  wished  that  the 
actions  of  animals  should  serve  as  lessons  to  men. 

Transformed  this  would  be:  Les  actions  des  animaux 
servalent  de  legons  aux  hommes;  c'est  ce  que  La  Fontaine 
voulait,  The  actions  of  animals  serve  as  lessons  to  men;  thai  is 
what  La  Fontaine  wished, 

Je  ne  pensais  pas  qu'il  ^tudlAt  hier  quand  je  Tai  appel6, 
/  did  not  think  he  studied  yesterday  when  I  called  him. 

Transformed:  II  ^tudlalt  hier  quand  je  I'ai  appel^;  c'est 
ce  que  je  ne  pensais  pas,  He  was  studying  yesterday  when  I 
called  him;  that  is  what  I  did  not  think, 

II  voudrait  que  nous  sortlsslons  demain,  He  wished  that 
we  might  go  out  tomorrow. 
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Transformed:  Nous  sortirlons  demain  si  nous  faisions  ce 
qu*il  voulait,  IVe  would ^o  out  tomorrow  if  we  were  doing  what 
he  wished. 

Bien  des  pferes  aimeraient  mieux  que  leur  fils  mourtkt 
plutot  que  de  le  voir  fuir  devant  Tennemi,  Many  a  father  would 
Prefer  that  his  son  might  die  rather  than  see  him  flee  before  the 
enemy. 

Transformed:  Le  fils  mouppalt  plutot  que  de  fuir  devant 
I'ennemi,  c'est  ce  que  bien  des  pferes  aimeraient,  The  son 
would  die  rather  than  flee  before  the  enemy;  that  is  what  many 
a  father  would  like. 

3.  Past  subjunctive. 

Je  doute  qu'il  alt  travalll6  hier,  /  doubt  whether  he  worked 
yesterday. 

Transformed  this  sentence  would  be:  II  a  travaill6  hier; 
c*est  ce  dont  je  doute,  He  worked  yesterday;  I  doubt  it. 

Je  crains  que  tu  n'aies  pay6  cela  trop  cher,  /  fear  that 
thou  hast  paid  too  much  for  that. 

Transformed:  Tu  as  pay6  cela  trop  cher,  je  le  crains,  You 
Paid  too  much  for  that;  I  fear  it. 

Si  vous  attendez  qu'un  enfant  alt  contracts  Thabitude 
du  mensonge,  vous  ne  pourrez  plus  Ten  carrigfer,  If  you  wait 
until  a  child  has  contracted  the  habit  of  lying y  you  will  not  be 
able  to  reform  him. 

Transformed:  Quand  un  enfant  aura  contracts  Thabitude 
du  mensonge,  vous  ne  pourrez  plus  Ten  corrigfer.  When  a 
child  has  (zvill  have)  contracted  the  habit  of  lyings  you  cannot 
(will  not  be  able  to)  correct  him. 

J'aurai  soin  que  vous  ayez  flnl  quand  il  arrivera,  /  shall 
take  care  that  you  have  finished  when  he  comes. 

Transformed:  Vous  aurez  fini  quand  il  arrivera;  c'est  ce 
dont  j'aurai  soin,  You  shall  have  finished  when  he  comes;  I  shall 
take  care  of  that. 

4.  Pluperfect  subjunctive. 

Je  ne  savais  pas  que  tu  cusses  vlslt6  TAfrique  du  Sud, 
/  did  not  know  that  yon  had  visited  South  Africa. 
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Transformed  this  sentence  would  be:  Tu  avals  visits 
TAfrique  du  Sud;  je  ne  le  savais  pas,  Thou  heist  visited  South 
Africa;  I  did  not  know  it, 

J'ignorais  qu'il  eftt  6crlt  hier,  I  did  not  know  that  he  had 
ivritten  yesterday. 

Transformed:  II  avalt  6crlt  hier;  c'est  ce  que  j'ignorais, 
He  had  written  yesterday:  I  was  ignorant  of  it, 

Je  doute  qu'il  eClt  r^ussl  sans  mon  assistance,  /  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  succeeded  without  my  help. 

Transformed:  II  auralt  r^ussl  sans  mon  assistance;  c'est 
ce  dont  je  doute,  He  would  have  succeeded  without  my  assistance; 
I  doubt  it, 

Je  doute  qu*il  eftt  mieux  r6u8sl  que  vous,  /  doubt  whether 
he  might  have  succeeded  better  than  you. 

Transformed:  Auralt-il  mieux  r^ussl  que  vous?  j*en 
doute,  Would  he  have  succeeded  better  than  youf  I  doubt  it. 
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(PART  9)  ^ 


SYNTAX  OF  THE  INFINITIVE 

1.  The  Infinitive  Mode. —The  word  infinitive  means 
not  limited.  This  mode  of  the  verb  is  so  named  because  it 
takes  no  change  of  form  in  consequence  of  any  change  in 
the  person  and  number  of  its  subject.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  the  name  of  the  verb,  and  as  such  may  perform  all  the 
functions  of  a  noun.  In  English  a  great  many  infinitives 
may  be  used  as  nouns.  In  French,  however,  only  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  so  employed: 

le  manger,  the  eating  le  rire,  the  laughter 

le  boire,  the  drinking  le  sourire,  the  smile 

le  parler,  ihe  speaking  le  dire,  the  saying 

le  savoir,  the  knowledge  le  savoir-faire,  the  ready  tact 

le  dormir,  the  sleep  le  savoir-vivre,  ihe  good  breeding 

Besides  these  listed  infinitives  there  are  a  few  that  have 
been  entirely  transformed  into  nouns;  as,  le  souvenir^  the 
remembrance;  le  devoir,  the  duty;  Vitre,  the  being,  etc. 

2.  Functions  of  the  Infinitive. —The  infinitive  may 
be  used  as: 

1.     The  subject  of  the  sentence.     Thus, 

Parler  n'est  rien,  agir  est  tout,  To  speak  is  nothing,  to  act 
is  everything. 

Mourir  pour  la  patrie  est  un  sort  digne  d'envie.  To  die  for 
one's  country  is  a  fate  to  be  eyivied. 

For  notice  of  copyright,  set  Page  immediately  following  the  title  Page 
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2.  The  logical  subject  after  an  impersonal  verb.    Thus, 

II  vaut  mieux  sou£Erir  que  mourir,  //  ts  better  to  suffer  than 
to  die, 

II  fait  bon  servir  la  r^publique,  //  is  a  good  thing  to  serve 
the  republic, 

3.  The  attribute  of  a  verb.    Thus, 

II  semble  parler,  He  appears  to  be  speaking. 
II  est  ^  plaindre,  He  is  to  be  pitied, 

4.  The  object  of  a  verb.  In  this  construction  the  infini- 
tive is  often  used  in  place  of  a  subordinate  clause.     Thus, 

Je  vous  promets  de  venir  vous  voir,  /  promise  to  come  and 
see  you. 

This  sentence  may  also  be  constructed:  Je  vous  promets  que 
je  viendrai  vous  voir.  When  the  use  of  the  infinitive  as  the 
object  of  the  verb  does  not  interfere  with  the  clearness  of 
the  sentence,  it  is  better  to  use  the  infinitive  than  an 
equivalent  subordinate  proposition,  for  a  proposition  tends  to 
make  the  style  diffuse  and  heavy.  In  the  following  examples, 
the  second  form  is  to  be  preferred: 

II  est  certain  qu*il  r^ussira, 


ssira,l 
ir.      J 


^,      ^  .     J      ^       .  .  He  is  certain  to  succeed, 

II  est  certam  de  reussir, 

3.  Remarks  on  the  Infinitive. —When  an  infinitive  is 
used  as  the  subject  of  a  verb  its  sense  is  usually  repeated  by 
a  following  ce.     Thus, 

Le  voir,  c'est  Taimer,  To  see  him  is  to  love  him, 
N'etre  bon  qu'k  soi,  c*est  n'etre  bon  k  rien,  To  be  good  to 
no  one  but  ofieself,  is  to  be  good  for  nothing. 

To  give  emphasis  to  a  sentence  the  predicate  may  be  put 
first,  in  which  case  the  sentence  is  introduced  by  c*est^  and  the 
infinitive  is  preceded  by  que  de.     Thus, 

C*est  Taimer  que  de  le  voir,  //  is  to  love  him  to  see  him, 
C*est  n'etre  bon  k  rien  que  de  n*etre  bon  qu*k  soi,  //  is  to 
be  good  for  nothing  to  be  good  to  no  one  but  oneself, 

4.  Time  Expressed  by  an  Infinitive. —The  infinitive 
represents    action  in  a  vague  way,  and  the  time  expressed 
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by  it  is  always   dependent  on  the  time   expressed   by  the 
governing  verb.    Thus, 

Present:  J'entends  1  /  hear  1 

Past:  J'ai  entendu     [parler,         /  heard         \ speaking. 

Future:  J  'entendrai  J  /  shall  hear  J 

To  express  time  anterior  to  the  time  expressed  by  the 
principal  verb,  the  past  infinitive  is  used.     Thus, 

Je  suis  content  d'etre  venu,  /  am  glad  to  have  come, 

II  se  r^jouit  d'avolr  accept^,  He  is  glad  to  have  accepted. 

After  the  preposition  aprls,  the  past  infinitive  is  always 
used.     Thus, 

Aprfes  avoir  regu  votre  lettre,  je  suis  parti,  After  having 
received  your  letter^  I  went, 

II  s'est  senti  malade  apr^s  s'etre  lev6,  He  ielt  ill  after 
having  got  up, 

5.  Independent  Infinitives.  — The  infinitive  may  be 
used  independently  in  certain  interrogative  or  exclamatory 
sentences.     Thus, 

Comment  faire?     What  to  dof 
Que  devenir?     What  will  become  of  mef 
Te  mesurer  k  moi!     Qui  t'a  rendu  si  vain?     To  measure 
swords  with  me!     Who  made  you  so  z/fl/«?— Corneille. 


PREPOSITIONS    BEFORE    AN    INFINITIVE 

6.  The  preposition  to,  which  precedes  an  infinitive  in 
English,  is  expressed  in  French  by  ^,  de^  pour;  but  these 
prepositions  cannot  be  interchangeably  used.  Sometimes  no 
preposition  is  needed.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  when 
a  preposition  is  required  before  an  infinitive,  the  foregoing 
verb,  noun,  or  adjective  determines  which  preposition  is 
to  be  used,  according  as  that  verb,  noun,  or  adjective  governs 
one  or  another  preposition.  This  government  must  there- 
fore be  ascertained.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in 
mastering  the  French  language.  Government  of  prepositions 
by  nouns  and  adjectives  will  be  treated  elsewhere. 
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7.  Verbs  Requiring^  No  Preposition  Before  a  Fol- 
lo^irlng:  InflnltlTe.  —  The  following  verbs  require  no  prep- 
osition before  a  dependent  infinitive:  (1)  verbs  that  express 
motion  from  one  place  to  another;  (2)  verbs  that  translate  the 
English  auxiliaries  ra;f,  may,  willy  must,  let,  dare,  etc.;  (3)  verbs 
expressing  action  of  the  senses;  and  (4)  a  few  other  verbs. 

aimer  mieux,  to  like  Mter  oser,  to  dare 

aller,  to  go  paraitre,  to  appear 

compter,  to  intend  penser,  to  think 

courir,  to  run  pouvoir,  to  be  able 

croire,  to  think  pr6f6rer,  to  prefer 

daigner,  to  deign  pretendre,  to  pretend 

devoir,  to  owe,  must  reconnaitre,  to  acknowledge 

6couter,  to  listen  regarder,  to  look  at 

entendre,  to  hear  savoir,  to  know 

cnvoyer,  to  send  sera  bier,  to  seem 

esp^rer,  to  hope  sentir,  to  feel,  to  smell 

faire,  to  make,  to  cause  soutenir,  to  maintain 

falloir,  to  be  necessary  valoir  mieux,  to  be  better 

s'imaginer,  to  fancy  venir,  to  come 

laisser,  to  leave,  to  let  voir,  to  see 

mener,  to  lead  vouloir,  to  be  willing 

Examples: 

J'aime  mieux  6tudier  le  frangais,  I  prefer  to  study  French. 

Je  vais  chercher  un  m^decin,  /  am  going  for  a  doctor. 

Nous  comptons  partir  demain,  We  expect  to  leave  tomorrow, 

lis  doivent  arriver  par  le  train  de  deux  heures,  They  must 
arrive  by  the  two  o'clock  train, 

J 'en  ai  entendu  parler,  /  heard  of  it. 

Nous  esp^rons  faire  beaucoup  de  progrfes,  We  hope  to  make 
much  Progress, 

II  s'imagine  etre  tm  grand  homme,  He  imagines  that  he 
is  a  great  man, 

Elle  peut  venir  quand  elle  voudra,  She  may  come  when  she 
pleases. 

Nous  ne  voulons  pas  vous  d^ranger,  We  do  not  wish  to 
disturb  you, 

8.  Remarks. —By  a  comparative  study  of  the  examples 
given  in  Art.  7,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  two  verbs  occur 
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together,  the  second  is  always  in  the  infinitive.  The  verb 
venir  in  the  sense  of  just  to  be^  just  to  have,  requires  de  before 
a  following  infinitive;  when  meaning  to  happen  it  requires 
^;  but,  when  having  the  sense  of  to  come,  it  requires  no 
preposition.     Thus, 

Nous  venons  d'arriver,  We  have  just  arrived, 
S'il  vient  &  pleuvoir,  mon  chapeau  sera  endommag6,  //  it 
happens  to  rain,  my  hat  will  be  spoiled. 

II  est  venu  vous  voir  hier  soir,  He  came  to  see  you  last  night. 


9.  Verbs  That  Require  &  Before  a  FolloTving^ 
Infinitive.— The  following  verbs,  which  generally  express 
a  continued  or  progressive  action,  or  a  tendency  toward 
something,  require  h  before  a  following  infinitive: 


s'abaisser  k,  to  stoop  to 
aboutir  k,  to  end  tn 
s'accorder  i,  to  agree  in 
accoutumer  k,  to  accustom  to 
aider  k,  to  help  to 
aimer  k,  to  like  to 
s'amnser  k,  to  amuse  oneself  unth 
animer  k,  to  excite  to 
s*appliquer  k,  to  apply  to 
apprendre  k,  to  learn  to 
s*apprSter  k^  to  get  ready  to 
aspirer  4,  to  aspire  to 
s'attendre  k,  to  expect  to 
autoriser  k,  to  authorize  to 
avoir  k,  to  have  to 
chercher  k,  to  seek  to 
commencer  k^  to  begin  to 
condamner  k,  to  condemn  to 
consentir  k,  to  consent  to 
consister  k^  to  consist  in 
contribuer  4,  to  contribute  to 
codter  a,  to  cost 
decider  a,  to  induce 
destiner  k,  to  destine  to 
se  determiner  k,  to  resolve  upon 
disposer  &,  to  dispose  to 
donner  k,  to  give  to 
encourager  k,  to  encourage  to 


engager  &,  to  induce  to 

enseig^er  k^  to  teach  to 

s'entendre  k,  to  be  skilful  in 

s*6tudier  k,  to  study  to 

exceller  k,  to  excel  in 

exciter  k,  to  excite  to 

exercer  k^  to  exercise  in 

exhorter  k,  to  exhort  to 

s'exposer  k,  to  expose  to 

se  fatiguer  k,  to  get  tired  with 

gagner  k^  to  gain  by 

habituer  4,  to  accustom  to 

se  hasarder  k,  to  venture  to 

h6siter  4,  to  hesitate  to 

inviter  i,  to  invite  to 

se  mettre  &,  to  set  about 

montrer  k,  to  show  to 

s'obstiner  k,  to  persist  in 

s'offrir  ky  to  offer  to 

parvenir  4,  to  succeed  in 

passer  a,  to  spend  in 

penser  a,  to  think  of 

perdre  k^  to  lose  in 

pers6v6rer  k^  to  persevere  in 

persist er  ky  to  persist  in 

se  plaire  4,  to  delight  in 

prendre  plaisir  i,  to  take  pleasure 

preparer  k,  to  prepare  to 
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provoqiier  k^  to  incite  to  songer  a,  to  think  of 

recommencer  k,  to  begin  again  to      tarder  a,  to  delay 

renoncer  a,  to  renounce  to  tendre  a,  to  tend  to 

se  r^soudre  4,1.  ,      .  '       tenir  &,  to  be  ttnxious 

resolve  to 


\to 


r6ussir  k,  )  travailler  k,  to  work 

servir  k,  to  serve  to  viser  A.  to  aim  at 

Examples: 

Aidez-moi  k  porter  ce  bureau,  Help  me  to  carry  this  desk. 

II  aime  k  se  lever  de  bonne  heure,  He  likes  to  get  up  early. 

N'avez-vous  pas  appris  k  nager?  Did  you  not  learn  haw 
to  swim  f 

Je  m'attends  k  recevoir  sa  visite,  /  expect  to  receive  his  calL 

Je  vous  autorise  k  sortir,  [authorize  you  to  go  out. 

II  n 'a  rien  k  faire,  He  has  nothing  to  do. 

Pourquoi  ne  cherchez-vous  pas  a  savoir?  Why  do  you  not 
seek  to  know? 

Je  commence  k  croire  qu'il  ne  viendra  pas,  /  begin  to 
believe  he  will  not  come. 

II  a  consent!  k  vous  6couter,  He  consented  to  listen  to  you. 

L*avez-vous  d^cid^  k  nous  accompagner?  Did  you  induce 
him  to  accompany  usf 

II  est  dispose  k  vous  recevoir,  He  is  disposed  to  receive 
you. 

II  m'a  engag6  k  venir  vous  voir,  He  induced  me  to  come  to 
see  you. 

Je  ne  puis  m*habituer  k  marcher,  I  cannot  accustom  myseli 

m 

to  walking. 

II  h^site  k  vous  demander  de  Targent,  He  hesitates  to  ask 
you  for  money. 

II  n'est  pas  parvenu  k  me  faire  croire  cela,  He  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  making  me  believe  that. 

II  persiste  k  croire  que  vous  avez  tort,  He  persists  in 
believing  that  you  are  wrong. 

II  a  r^ussi  k  vous  tromper.  He  siuceeded  in  deceiving  you. 

10.  Remarks  on  the  Preceding  Verbs. —The  verbs 
coiiter,  suffirCy  and  tarder,  which  are  given  above  as  requiring 
the  preposition  ^,  require  de  when  used  as  impersonal  verbs. 
Thus, 
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Combien  cela  coute-t-il  k  produire?  WAai  does  it  cost  to 
produce  this? 

II  lui  en  coute  beaucoup  de  dire  cela,  It  is  very  painful  for 
him  to  say  thai. 

Cela  suffira  k  le  satisfaire,  That  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
him. 

II  ne  suffit  p'as  de  le  vouloir,  To  wish  it  is  not  sufficient. 

Votre  ami  tarde  bien  k  "venir,  Your  friend  delays  his 
coming  much. 

II  me  tarde  de  voir  ma  mfere,  /  long  to  see  my  mother. 

11,     Verbs  Requiring  de  Before  the  Inf  Inltive.  —  The 

verbs  in  the  following  list,  most  of  which  express  a  result  or 
consequence,  a  turning  away  from,  or  a  cessation  of  action, 
require  de  before  a  succeeding  infinitive: 


s'abstenir  de,  to  abstain  from 
accuser  de,  to  accuse  of 
achever  de,  to  finish  to 
affecter  de,  to  pretend  to 
s'affiiger  de,  to  be  grieved  at 
s'agir  ^e,  to  be  the  question 
avertir  de,  to  warn  of 
s'aviser  de,  to  bethink  of 
blamer  de,  to  blame  for 
brftler  de.  to  be  anxious  to 
cesser  de,  to  cease  to 
se  charger  de,  to  take  charge  of 
commander  de,  to  command  to 
conjurer  de,  to  conjure  to 
conseiller  de,  to  advise  to 
se  contenter  de^  to  be  content  with 
con  venir  de,  to  agree 
craindre  de,  to  fear  to 
d^daigner  de,  to  disdain  to 
d^fendre  de,  to  forbid  to 
d^fier  de,  to  defy  to 
se  d^p^her  de,  to  hasten  to 
d^sesp^rer  de,  to  despair  of 
diflf6rer  de,  to  delay  to 
dire  de,  to  tell  to 
discontinuer  de,  to  discontinue  to 
disconvenir  de,  to  disown  to 
dispenser  de,  to  dispense  with 


dissuader  de,  to  dissuade  from 

douter  de,  to  doubt 

6crire  de,  to  write  to 

s'efforcer  de,  to  endeavor 

empdcher  de,  to  prevent  to 

enrager  de,  to  be  enraged  to 

entreprendre  de,  to  undertake  to 

essay er  de,  to  try  to 

s'^tonner  de,  to  be  astonished  at 

6viter  de,  to  avoid 

excuser  de,  to  excuse  for 

exempter  de,  to  exempt  from 

feindre  de,  to  feign  to 

f^liciter  de,  to  congratulate  upon 

finir  de,  to  finish 

se  flatter  de,  to  flatter  oneself  with 

fr6mir  de,  to  shudder  to 

se  garder  de,  to  take  care  not  to 

se  glorifier  de,  to  glory  in 

se  h&ter  de,  to  hasten  to 

jurer  de,  to  swear  to 

manquer  de,  to  fail  to 

se  meler  de,  to  meddle  by 

menacer  de,  to  threaten  to 

m^riter  de,  to  deserve  to 

n^gliger  de,  to  neglect  to 

offrir  de,  to  offer  to 

ordonner  de,  to  order  to 
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oublier  de,  to  forget  to 
pardonner  de,  to  forgive  for 
permettre  de,  to  permit  to 
persuader  de,  to  persuade  to 
se  piquer  de,  to  pretend  to 
plaindre  de,  to  pity  for 
prendre  soin  de,  to  take  care  of 
presser  de,  to  urge  to 
prier  de,  to  request  to 
promettre  de,  to  promise  to 
proposer  de,  to  propose  to 
€tre  ravi  de,  to  be  overjoyed  zvith 
recommander  de,  to  recommend 
refuser  de,  to  refuse  to 
regretter  de,  to  regret  to 
se  r6jouir  de,  to  rejoice  over 
remercier  de,  to  thank  for 
rendre  gr&ce  de,/£?  thank 
se  repentir  de,  to  repent  of 


reprocher  de,  to  reproach  for 
r^soudre  de,  to  resolve  to 
rire  de,  to  laugh  at 
rougir  de,  to  blush  for 
sommer  de,  to  summon  to 
souffrir  de,  to  suffer  to 
soup9onner  de,  to  suspect  of 
se  souvenir  de,  to  remember  to 
sugg^rer  de,  to  suggest  to 
supplier  de,  to  entreat  to 
t&cher  de,  to  endeavor  to 
tarder  de,  to  long  to 
tenter  de,  to  attempt  to 
trembler  de,  to  tremble  at 
se  trouver  bien  de,  to  derive  benefit 

from 
se  trouyer  mal  de,  to  fare  ill  in 
se  vanter  de,  to  l>oast  of 


Examples: 

II  m*a  accus6  de  vouloir  prendre  sa  place,  He  accused  me  of 
wishing  to  take  his  situation  from  him, 

II  brule  de  vous  dire  ce  qu'il  en  pense,  He  is  anxious  to 
tell  you  what  he  thinks  of  it. 

Je  me  charge  de  lui  parler,  /  assume  the  task  of  speaking  to 
him, 

Je  vous  commande  de  vous  arreter,  /  order  you  to  stop. 

D^pechez-vous  de  finir  votre  travail,  Make  haste  to  finish 
your  work. 

Je  lui  ai  6crit  de  venir,  /  wrote  him  to  come. 

II  a  essay^  de  se  lever  ce  matin,  He  tried  to  get  up  this 
momifig. 

Pourquoi  6vite-t-il  de  me  r^pondre?  Why  does  he  avoid 
answering  mef 

II  a  oubli6  de  me  payer,  He  forgot  to  pay  me. 

II  vous  a  permis  de  sortir.  He  allowed  you  to  go  cut. 

Pourquoi  avez-vous  refus6  de  le  suivre?  Why  did  you 
refuse  to  follow  himf 

Je  reg^ette  de  vous  dire  que  vous  vous  conduisez  mal, 
/  regret  to  tell  you  that  you  behave  badly. 
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II  se  pique  d'etre  un  bon  chasseur,  He  pretends  to  be  a 
good  huntsman, 

12.  Remarks  on  Verbs  Taking^  de.  —The  verb  aublier, 
to  forget  how,  takes  the  preposition  ^.     Thus, 

On  oublie  k  danser,  One  forgets  how  to  dance. 
Avez-vous  oubli6  k  jouer  du  piano?    Did  you  iorget  how  to 
play  on  the  piano  f 

To  the  preceding  list  may  be  added  the  verb  avoir  when 
followed  by  a  noun,  and  itre  when  followed  by  an  adjective. 
Thus, 

II  a  la  satisfaction  d'avoir  rempli  son  devoir,  He  has  the 
satisfaction  of  having  fulfilled  his  duty. 

Avez-vous  regret  d'avoir  fait  cela?  Do  you  regret  having 
done  that? 

Je  suis  heureux  de  vous  revoir,  /  am  delighted  to  see  you 
again. 

Elle  est  fach6e  de  vous  avoir  fait  attendre,  She  is  sorry  to 
have  kept  you  waiting. 

13.  Infinitive  Preceded  by  Prepositions  Other 
Than  &  or  de.— All  French  prepositions  except  ^«,  which 
requires  the  present  participle,  govern  the  infinitive.     Thus, 

sans  mentir,  without  lying  en  mentant,  in  lying 

pour  partir,  in  order  to  go  en  partant,  in  going 

aprfes  avoir  regu,  after  having  il  a  commence  par  me  dire,  he 

received  began  by  telling  me 

en  ayant  regu,  in .  having  re-  en  me  .disant,  in  telling  me 

ceived 

Conformably  to  its  meaning,  apr^s  always  requires  the 
past  infinitive.     Thus, 

Aprfes  m*avoir  salu6,  il  sortit.  After  having  saluted  me,  he 
went  out. 

Aprfes  s'etre  promen6  un  peu,  il  se  sentit  fatigu^,  After 
huving  walked  a  little,  he  felt  tired. 
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Before  an  infinitive  to  is  expressed  by  pour  when  pur- 
pose is  either  expressed  or  understood.    Thus, 

Je  suis  venu  pour  vous  complimenter,  /  came  in  order  to 
congratulate  you. 

Je  vais  chez  moi  pour  changer  de  vetements,  /  am  going 
home  to  change  my  clothes. 

The  present  participle  in  English  preceded  by  ior  explain- 
ing the  motive  of  an  action,  is  rendered  in  French  by  pour 
followed  by  the  infinitive.     Thus, 

II  a  6t6  chass6  pour  avoir  menti,  He  was  expelled  ior 
lying, 

II  a  €X.€  condamn6  pour  avoir  vol6,  He  was  sentenced  ior 
theit. 


SYNTAX  OF  THE  PARTICIPLE 


PRESENT  PARTlClPIiE 

14,     Present    Participle     and     Verbal     Adjective. 

Both  the  present  participle  and  the  verbal  adjective  end 
(except  a  few  verbal  adjectives)  in  ant.  But  while  the 
present  participle  is  not  inflected,  the  verbal  adjective  agrees 
in  gender  and  number  with  the  noun  it  qualifies. 

The  present  participle  expresses  action^  while  the  verbal 
adjective  denotes  state.  Action  is  denoted  when  an  acci- 
dental, instantaneous,  short,  or  limited  time  is  introduced; 
state,  when  the  sentence  expresses  quality  or  the  result  of 
a  prolonged  or  frequently  repeated  action.     Thus, 

Les  Eclairs  slllonnant  la  nue,  6taient  continuels,  Flashes 
oi  lightnings  cutting  the  clouds^  were  continuous. 

Et  nous  vimes  ces  soldats,  combattant  avec  achamement, 
And  we  saw  those  soldiers  iighting  desperately. 

In  these  sentences  sillonnant  and  combattant  express  action. 
Sillonnant  marks  an  instantaneous  act;  combattant  expresses 
an  act  of  long  or  but  brief  duration. 
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But  in  the  sentence,  Vous  avez  des  enfants  bien  caressants, 
You  have  very  sweet  children,  the  verbal  adjective  is  used, 
because  caressants  expresses  a  state,  a  quality,  and  is  a  true 
adjective. 

15.     Characteristics  of  the  Present  Participle. —A 

word  ending  in  ant  is  a  present  participle  when  it  expresses 
an  action.     A  word  ending  in  ant  is  a  present  participle: 

1.  When  it  may  be  replaced  by  some  other  form  of  the 
verb.     Thus, 

J*ai  vu  ces  enfants  courant  vers  la  riviere,  I  saw  these  chil- 
dren running  toward  the  river. 

In  this  case  courant  may  be  replaced  by  qui  couraient,  who 
were  running. 

2.  When  it  has  a  direct  object.     Thus, 

C'est  un  excellent  homme,  obllg^eant  tout  le  monde.  He  is 
an  excellent  man,  obliging  everybody, 

Les  hommes,  pr6voyant  le  danger,  se  tinrent  sur  leurs 
gardes.  The  men^  foreseeing  danger y  kept  on  their  guard. 

3.  When  accompanied  by  a  negation.     Thus, 

Ce  sont  des  ^coliers  ne  travalllaut  pas,  et  n'almant 
pas  r  6tude,  They  are  scholars  not  workings  and  not  fond  of 
study, 

4.  When  accompanied  by  the  preposition  en.     Thus, 

L*app6tit  vient  en  mangreant,  Appetite  comes  while  we  eat. 
La  fortune  ne  vient  pas  en  dormant,  Fortune  does  not  come 
during  our  sleep. 


PAST  PARTICIPIiE 


16.  Cases  to  Be  Considered.  —The  past  participle  may 
be  used  without  an  auxiliary,  or  With  the  auxiliary  itre  or 
avoir.     Consequently,  three  cases  must  be  considered; 
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PAST    PARTICIPLE    WITHOUT    AN    AUXILIARY 

17.  Past   Participle  Considered  as  an  Adjective. 

When  the  past  participle  is  used  without  an  auxiliary  it  is 
considered  to  be  an  adjective,  and  thus  agrees  in  gender  and 
number  with  the  word  with  which  it  is  associated.     Thus, 

Vous  avez  mis  une  robe  d6ehlr6e,  Vou  put  on  a  torn  dress. 
Ma  soeur,  frapp6e  de  ces  nouvelles,  tomba  ^vanouie,  My 
sister t  sinuk  by  this  news^  fell  in  a  swoon, 

Enchant^s  de  cette  reception,  mes  freres  rest^rent  long- 
temps,  Delighted  by  that  reception,  my  brothers  remained  a 
long  time, 

18.  Exceptions. —A  few  past  participles  become  real 
prepositions  when  placed  before  nouns,  and,  like  prepo- 
sitions, do  not  then  agree  with  their  dependent  nouns.  They 
are:  attendu^  considering;  excepts,  except;  supposS,  supposing; 
outt  heard;  passim  past;  vuy  seeing;  y  compris,  including;  non 
compris,  not  including;  and  the  two  participles  approuvi, 
approved,  and  certifiS,  certified,  when  used  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence  in  certain  administrative  and  judicial  forms. 
Thus, 

attendu  les  €vfenements,  considering  the  events 
approuv6   r^criture  ci-dessus,  approved  the  above  writing 
certifi^  la  pr^sente  copie  conforme  ^  Toriginal,  certified 
that  the  present  copy  conforms  to  the  original 

non  compris  les  d^penses,  not  including  the  expenses 

But  when  these  participles  are  placed  after  the  noun,  they 
agree  with  it  in  number  and  gender,  as  do  adjectives.     Thus. 

les  ^vfenements  attendus,  the  expected  events 
r^criture  ci-dessus  approuv^e,  the  above  writing  approved 
la   pr^sente   copie    certifi^e    conforme    k    Toriginal,   the 
present  copy  certified  as  agreeing  with  the  original. 


PAST    PARTICIPLE    WITH    KTRE 

19.  The  past  participle  conjugated  with  Stre  is  held  to 
be  an  adjective  and  agrees  in  gender  and  number  with  the 
subject  of  the  verb,  which  may  precede  or  follow  it.   Thus, 
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Mon  ami  est  arrlT6  {masc.)^  My  friend  has  arrived, 
Mon  amie  est  arrlv^e  (fem.)^  My  friend  has  arrived. 
Mes  amis  sont  arrives  (masc,  pL)^My  friends  have  arrived. 
Mes  amies  sonl  arrlv^es  (fem.pL),  My  friends  have  arrived. 


PAST    PARTICIPLE    WITH    AVOIR 

20.  General  Rule. —A  past  participle  conjugated  with 
the  auxiliary  avoir  agrees  with  the  direct  object  when  that 
direct  object  is  placed  before  the  participle.  The  past 
participle  does  not  change  its  form  when  the  direct  object  is 
placed  after  it,  or  when  there  is  no  direct  object.     Thus, 

1.  The  direct  object  Preceding  the  Past  participle 

Voili  la  ville  que  j*ai  vlslt6e,  There  is  the  city  I  visited. 

Voil&  les  villes  que  j'ai  vlslt6es,  There  are  the  cities  I  visited. 

Les  arbres  qu41s  ont  plant^s  portent  des  fruits,  The  trees 
they  planted  bear  fruit. 

Les  livres  que  vous  m*avez  pr^t^s  6taient  int^ressants, 
The  books  you  lent  me  were  interesting. 

Les  souliers  qu*il  a  achet^s  sont  trop  ^troits.  The  shoes  he 
bought  are  too  narrow. 

La  maison  que  vous  avez  vue  appartient  k  mon  frfere. 
The  house  you  saw  belongs  to  my  brother. 

2.  The  direct  object  following  the  past  participle 

lis  ont  plants  des  arbres  ce  matin.  They  planted  trees  this 
morning. 

J*ai  visits  toutes  ces  villes,  /  visited  all  these  cities. 

II  m'a  pp6t6  des  livres  int^ressants,  He  lent  me  interesting 
books. 

Vous  avez  acbet^  des  souliers  trop  6troits,  You  bought  shoes 
too  narrow. 

J'ai  vu  la  maison  qui  appartient  k  votre  frfere,  I  have  seen 
the  house  that  belongs  to  your  brother. 

3.  No  direct  object 

Mes  arbres  ont  p^rl,  My  trees  have  died. 

Votre  fils  a  bien  travaill^,  Your  son  has  worked  well. 
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Vous  avez  trop  ]ou6,  et  vous  n'avez  pas  assez  6tudi6, 
You  played  too  much^  and  you  did  not  study  enough, 
J'ai  dorini  toute  la  nuit,  I  slept  all  night. 

Notice  that  the  past  participle  with  avoir  does  not  agree 
with  the  subject.  All  variable  past  participles  are  subject  to 
the  rules  given  above.  It  is,  however,  often  difficult  to 
determine  the  direct  object. 

21.  Past  Participle  of  Neuter  Verbs.  — Neuter  verbs 
having  no  direct  object,  they  are  invariable  when  conjugated 
with  avoir.     Thus, 

La  pluie  n'a  cess6  de  tomber  pendant  les  deux  heures  que 
nous  avons  couru,  Rain  did  not  cease  falling  during  the  two 
hours  we  ran^ 

Les  quelques  heures  qu41  a  dorml,  Tout  repos^.  The  few 
hours  he  slept  have  refreshed  him. 

Certain  verbs  may  be  used  transitively  or  intransitively. 
When  their  participles  are  used  transitively,  these  verbs  are 
inflected  if  the  direct  object  is  placed  before  them;  but  they 
are  invariable  when  used  intransitively.  Courir  is  intransi- 
tive  when  it  means  to  run,  and  transitive  in  the  sense  of 
to  pursue y  to  be  exposed  to.     Thus, 

Quels  dangers  avez-vous  courus?  To  what  dangers  have 
you  been  exposed  f 

Les  kilometres  que  nous  avons  coura,  The  kilometers 
we  ran, 

Pousser  in  the  sense  of  to  push  is  transitive,  and  neuter 
when  meaning  to  grow.     Thus, 

Nous  les  avons  pouss6s,  devant  nous.  We  pushed  them 
before  us, 

Ces  champignons  ont  pouss^  dans  une  nuit,  These  mush- 
rooms grew  ill  one  flight. 

Peser  may  be  either  transitive  or  intransitive.     Thus, 

La  viande  que  j'ai  pes^e,  a  €i€  vendue,  The  meat  I  weighed 
has  been  sold. 
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Les  cinq  kilogrammes  que  ce  gigot  a  pes^,  The  five  kilo- 
grams that  this  leg  of  mution  weighed. 

Valoir  is  transitive  in  the  sense  of  to  procure^  and  neuter 
when  it  means  to  he  worth.     Thus, 

Ce  sont  la  les  honneurs  que  son  couragfe  lui  a  valus.  These 
are  the  honors  that  his  courage  procured  him, 

Cette  propri6t6  ne  vaut  plus  les  vingt  mille  francs  qu'elle 
a  valu.  This  Property  is  no  longer  worth  the  twenty  thousand 
francs  it  once  was. 

According  to  the  Academy,  the  verb  coAter  is  always 
neuter,  and  consequently  can  never  be  inflected  when  used 
with  avoir.     Thus, 

Les  vingt  mille  francs  que  cette  maison  m'a  cotkt^,  The 
twenty  thousand  francs  that  this  house  cost  me. 

Les  efforts,  la  peine  que  ce  travail  m'a  co(it6.  The  efforts^ 
the  trouble  that  this  work  has  cost  me.  .  .  . 

All  grammarians  and  many  French  authors,  however,  con- 
sider coAter  to  be  an  active  verb  when  it  has  the  sense  of 
to  cause y  to  exact.     Thus, 

Aprfes  tous  les  ennuis  que  ce  jour  m'a  cofit^s.  After  all 
the  annoyances  which  this  day  has  caused  me.  —  Racine. 

Vous  n'avez  pas  oubli6  les  soins  que  vous  m'avez  co(it6s 
depuis  votre  enfance,  Vou  have  not  forgotten  the  troubles  that 
you  have  caused  me  since  your  childhood. ^Yi'S'BiXi'S. 

22.     Past   Participle   of   Reflexive    Verbs. —^/r^f    is 

used  instead  of  avoir  to  form  the  compound  tenses  of 
reflexive  verbs;  but  because  ^tre  merely  stands  for  avoir  in 
such  constructions,,  it  follows  the  general  rule  given  for  the 
agreement  of  past  participles  used  with  avoir.     Thus, 

Elle  s'est  liablll6e.  She  dressed  herself. 
lis  se  sont  battus.  They  fought. 

Some  active  verbs,  called  essentially  reflexive  verbs 
because  they  cannot  be  conjugated  otherwise  than  in  the 
reflexive  form,  always  agree  with  the  second  pronoun.  The 
only  exception  is  s'arroger,  to  arrogate  to   oneself,  which, 
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althoug^h  always  used  in   the  reflexive   form,  follows  the 
general  rule.     Thus, 

Nous  nous  sommes  abstenus  de  toute  reflexion,  We 
abstained  from   all   reflection. 

Les  soldats  se  sont  empar^s  de  la  ville,  The  soldiers  took 
the  city, 

23.  Past  Participle  of  an  Iini>er8onal  Verb. —The 

past  participle  of  an  impersonal  verb  is  invariable.     Thus, 

II  est  arrlv6  des  provisions,  Provisions  have  arrived. 
Les  chaleurs  qu*il  a  fait  cet  €\.€  ont  €i€  insupportables, 
The  hot  weather  of  this  summer  has  been  intolerable. 

24.  Past  Participle  Preceded  by  en.— A  past  parti- 
ciple conjugated  with  avoir  and  having  ^»  as  a  complement 
is  invariable.     Thus, 

Avez-vous  regu  des  lettres?— Oui;  j*en  ai  re^u,  Have  you 
received  letters?^  Yes;  I  have  received  some. 

En  is  here  used  for  des  lettres  in  a  partitive  sense.  It 
might  seem  that  en  should  be  construed  as  the  direct  object 
of  refu  and  that  the  past  participle  should  agree  with  it. 
Recalling  what  was  said  of  the  partitive  notm,  it  is  obvious 
that  des  lettres  means  a  part  of  all  letters.  Des  lettres  is, 
therefore,  a  complement,  the  direct  object  of  the  past  parti- 
ciple being  understood.  This  pronoun  en,  in  fact,  represents 
things  considered  to  have  neither  gender  nor  number  and  is 
equivalent  to  de  cela.  J" en  ai  requ  is  equivalent  to  fai  re^u 
de  cela.  But  if  e7i  is  preceded  by  one  of  the  adverbs  autant, 
combien,  plus,  moins,  suggesting  the  idea  of  plurality,  the 
past  participle  is  variable.     Thus, 

Combien  n*en  a-t-on  pas  viis  qui  ^taient  plus  pauvres  que 
lui!     How  many  of  them  did  we  7iot  see  poorer  than  he! 

Autant  de  parties  il  a  Joules,  autant  il  en  a  perdues.  As 
many  games  as  he  played,  so  many  he  lost  (He  lost  every  game 
he  played) . 
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In  a  few  special  cases  en  has  no  effect  upon  the  variation 
of  the  past  participle.  One  of  these  cases  is  when  the  sen- 
tence contains  a  direct  object  of  the  usual  type.     Thus, 

Mon  pfere  est  k  Paris;  voici  les  nouvelles  que  j'en  ai 
replies.  My  father  is  in  Paris;  here  is  the  news  I  received 
from  him. 

Here  en  has  nothing:  to  do  with  the  agreement  of  the  past 
participle,  for  gi4e,  representing  nouvelles^  is  the  direct  object 
and  the  past  participle  agrees  with  it. 

25.     Past   Participle    Folloi^ed    by   an   IntlnltlTe. 

Sometimes  the  past  participle  with  avoir  is  followed  by  an 
infinitive  or  by  a  preposition  and  an  infinitive.  In  such 
cases,  the  direct  object  belongs  either  to  the  past  participle 
or  to  the  infinitive.  If  it  belongs  to  the  past  participle,  the 
past  participle  agrees  with  the  direct  object  when  the  direct 
object  precedes  it.  If  it  belongs  to  the  infinitive,  the  past 
participle  is  invariable,  its  object  being  the  following 
infinitive.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  the  true 
relations  of  the  object  with  the  past  participle  and  the 
infinitive.     Thus, 

Les  messieurs  que  j*ai  vus  jouer  6taient  musiciens,  The 
gentlemen  whom  I  saw  playing  were  musicians. 

Les  pieces  que  j*ai  vu  jouer  6taient  belles,  The  plays  thai 
I  have  seen  played  were  beautiful. 

In  the  first  case,  vus  agrees  with  que  as  the  direct  object  of 
the  past  participle,  for  it  is  evident  that  que  (representing 
messieurs)  cannot  be  the  object  of  the  infinitive  jouer.  But 
in  the  second  case,  vu  does  not  change  its  form,  for  que 
(representing  les  pitces)  is  the  object  of  jouer^  and  not  of  vu. 
The  distinction  may,  perhaps,  be  more  easily  seen  by  com- 
paring the  French  and  English  constructions.  When  the 
infinitive  is  translated  by  a  present  active  participle  the  past 
participle  agrees  with  the  direct  object;  but  when  the 
infinitive  is  rendered  in  English  by  a  passive  participle  the 
participle  does   not  change.     Thuo,  in   the   first   case,   the 
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infinitive  jouer  is  translated  by  the  active  participle  playing, 
while  in  the  second  case  it  is  rendered  by  the  passive 
participle  played.  These  rules  are  more  fully  illustrated  in 
the  following^  examples: 

Les  messieurs  dont  vous  parlez,  j6  les  ai  vus  passer 
devant  chez  nous,  /  saw  the  gentlemen  of  whom  you  speak 
Passing  before  our  house, 

Les  musiciens  que  j'ai  entendus  jouer  avaient  un  gjand 
talent,  The  musicians,  whom  I  heard  playing,  had  great  talent, 

Cette  dame  parle  bien;  je  Tai  entendue  parler,  This  lady 
speaks  well;  I  heard  her  speak, 

Les  propri^t^s  que  nous  avons  vu  vendre  ^taient  tr^s 
belles,  The  things  that  we  saw  sold  were  very  beautiful, 

Les  asperges  que  j'ai  vu  r^colter  ^taient  trfes  grosses, 
The  asparagus  that  I  saw  picked  was  very  large, 

Les  chevaux  que  j*ai  vu  vendre  ce  matin  ^taient  jeunes, 
The  horses  that  I  saw  sold  this  morning  were  young, 

II  nous  a  prl^s  de  lui  6crire,  He  begged  us  to  write  to  him, 

II  nous  a  recomiDaiid^  de  lui  6crire,  He  recommended  that 
we  write  to  him, 

26.  Infinitive  Understood.  —  Certain  participles,  as 
dHy  permisy  pu,  voulu,  are  invariable  when  they  have  for  their 
object  an  infinitive  understood.     Thus, 

II  a  achet^  tous  les  livres  qu'il  a  pu  (acheter  understood). 
He  bought  all  the  books  he  could. 

Elle  a  lu  tous  les  romans  qu'elle  a  voulu  (lire  understood). 
She  read  all  the  novels  she  wished. 

But  these  past  participles  follow  the  general  rule  if  no 
infinitive  is  understood.     Thus, 

Les  sommes  que  nous  lui  avons  dues  sont  payees.  The 
sums  we  owed  her  are  paid, 

27.  Lie    Representing    a    Proposition    as    Object. 

When  le  representing  a  proposition,  is  the  direct  object,  the 
past  participle  is  invariable.     Thus, 
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L'affaire  fut  moins  s6rieuse  que  je  ne  I'avais  i^ens^.  The 
affair  was  less  serious  than  I  tfiouglii, 

Les  affaires  n*ont  pas  toum6  comme  nous  Taurions  sou- 
hat  t6.  The  affairs  did  not  take  the  turn  we  would  have  wished. 

In  these  examples^  the  first  le  stands  for  gu'elle  serait 
sirieusey  and  the  second  for  qu'elle  ait  toumi.  This  pronoun 
le  is  a  real  neuter  pronoun  equivalent  to  h  cela;  consequently, 
the  past  participle  must  remain  invariable. 

28.     Participle  Preceded  by  le  peu.—Le^>eu  has  two 

meaningfs  in  French:  sometimes  it  denotes  a  small  quantity, 
in  which  case  the  past  participle  agrees  with  the  logical 
object  of  le  peu;  at  other  times  it  mean^s  the  lack  of,  in  which 
case  the  past  participle  agrees  with  le  peu,  (always  masculine 
singular) .    Thu^, 

Le  peu  de  chimie  que  cet  industriel  a  apprise,  lui  a  6t€ 
fort  utile,  The  little  chemistry  that  manufacturer  learned  has 
been  very  useful  to  him, 

Le  peu  de  r^sultats  que  vous  avez  oDtenu  vous  a  d6cou- 
rag6.  The  lack  of  results  you  obtained  discouraged  you. 
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SYNTAX    OF   THE    ARTICLE 


DEFINITE    ARTICLE 


USES    OF    THE    ARTICLE 

29.  General  Principle.— The  article  is  used  before 
nouns  taken  in  a  determinate  sense;  otherwise  it  is  omitted. 
A  noun  taken  in  a  determinate  sense  represents  the  totality 
of  beings  or  objects  it  names;  or  it  represents  a  species,  or 
a  part  of  the  totality  of  the  class  of  beings  or  objects  that 
have  among  themselves  points  of  resemblance:  or  finally, 
it  designates  one  particular  object  or  being.     Thus, 

Les  hommes  sont  mortels,  Men  are  mortal, 

Les  oiseaux  volent.  Birds  fly. 

L'argent  est  un  m^tal,  Silver  is  a  metal.  . 

Les  enfants  studieux  font  des  progr^s,  Studious  children 
make  progress. 

L'homme  faible  se  laisse  gouvemer  par  ses  passions, 
The  weak  allow  themselves  to  be  governed  by  their  passions, 

L*homme  dont  vous  parlez  ne  m^rite  pas  votre  piti6,  The 
man  of  whom  you  are  speaking  does  not  deserve  your  pity. 

Le  fils  de  votre  ami  parle  frangais,  Your  friend's  son  speaks 
French. 

A  noun  is  indeterminate  when  it  does  not  denote  totality, 
a  species,  or  individual  beings  or  objects,  but  is  taken  in 
a  vague,  general  sense.  Such  a  noun  is  not  preceded  by 
the  article,  and  may  generally  be  replaced  by  an  adjective 
or  an  adverb  without  destroying  the  sense  of  the  sentence. 
Thus, 
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II  a  6t6  regu  avec  honneur  (honorablement) ,  //e  was  received 
with  honor, 

Sa  vie  a  €i€  pleine  de  sagfesse  (sage),  His  life  has  been  full 
of  wisdom, 

NoTB.— A  noun  may  be  rendered  determinate  not  only  by  an  article, 
but  also  by  a  possessive  adjective,  a  demonstrative  adjective,  an 
interrogative  adjective,  an  indefinite  adjective,  or  by  a  numeral. 

30.  Partitive  Article. —Before  nouns  taken  in  a  part- 
itive sense,  the  article  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
preposition  de  to  form  the  combinations  du^  de  la,  de  l\  des. 
These  are  not  really  articles,  as  they  do  not  render  the  noun 
determinate.  Take  des  for  example.  It  has  two  distinct 
meanings.  It  may  be  a  plural  article  contracted  for  de  les. 
Thus, 

Les  pens6es  des  hommes  sont  changeantes,  The  thoughts 
of  men  are  changing. 

But  taken  in  a  partitive  sense,  it  is  equivalent  to  quelgue, 
and  does  not  affect  the  extension  of  the  noun.     Thus, 

La  vie  a  des  plaisirs,  Life  has  pleasures. 

The  sense  is  that  of  an  indefinite  article.  It  seems  to  be 
the  plural  of  the  indefinite  article  un.    Thus, 

Avez-vous  un  livre?     Have  you  a  book? 
J'ai  des  livres,  /  have  some  books. 

Applying  this  to  the  exceptions  given  in  the  use  of  the 
partitive  article,  we  will  say  that  it  is  only  the  partitive 
article  des  that  disappears  before  an  adjective,  but  that  des, 
the  contracted  article,  is  retained  before  an  adjective.     Thus, 

Notre  m^rite  attire  Testime  des  honnetes  gens.  Our  merit 
attracts  the  esteem  of  honest  people, 

Ceux  qui  s'appliquent  trop  aux  petites  choses  deviennent 
ordinairement  incapables  des  grandes,  Those  who  apply  ifiem- 
selves  to  small  things,  ordinarily  become  incapable  of  great  ones. 

31.  Article  After  Aimer.  —The  sense  of  the  noun  may 
be  determinate  in  French   when   the   English  construction 
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would  not  indicate  it.  The  article  is  also  used  after  aimer 
and  aimer  mieux.     Thus, 

En  Europe,  le  pain,  la  viande,  le  lait,  les  oeufs,  les  l^g^umes, 
le  fruit  sont  les  aliments  ordinaires  de  Thomme;  le  vin,  la 
bi&re,  le  cidre,  sa  boisson,  In  Europe,  breads  meat,  milk,  <g]^i, 
vegetables^  fruit  are  the  ordinary  food  of  man;  wine,  beer^  cider, 
his  drink, 

J'aime  mieux  le  caf6  que  le  th6,  /  like  coffee  better  than  tea. 

Aimez-vous  le  oaf 6?  Do  you  like  coffee  f 

32*  Article  In  Gallicisms.  — In  the  following  Galli- 
cisms, the  article  is  used  in  French  while  it  is  avoided  in 
English: 

J'ai  le  temps,  /  have  time, 

donner,  trouver,  prendre  le  temps,  to  give,  to  find,  to  take 
time 

vers*  les  trois  heures,  vers  le  soir,  toward  three  o'clock, 
toward  evening 

II  est  parti  le  premier  (le  dernier),  He  started  first 
(last). 

II  est  venu  la  semaine  demifere  (le  mois  pass6),  He  came 
last  week  (last  month), 

Je  le  verrai  Thiver  prochain,  I  shall  see  him  next  winter, 

apprendre,  6tudier,  comprendre,  etc.  le  frangais,  to  learn, 
study,  understand,  etc,  French 

garder  le  silence,  to  keep  silence 

Soydz  le  bienvenu,  la  bienvenue,  Welcome! 

Je  vous  souhaite  le  bonjour,  le  bonsoir,  /  wish  you  good 
day,  good  evening, 

II  n'a  pas  le  sou.  He  has  not  a  farthing, 

33.     Article  With  Names  of  Parts  of  the  Body.  —  The 

article  is  used  in  French  before  the  names  of  the  parts  of 
the  body  and  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  when  the  sense 
clearly  indicates  the  relation  between  them  and  their 
possessor,  while  English  usage  demands  the  possessive 
adjective.     Thus, 
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J'ai  mal  h.  la  tete,  My  head  aches. 
Elle  a  le  bras  cass6,  Her  arm  is  broken. 
Vous  vous  fatiguez  Tesprit  pour  rien,  You  weary  your  mind 
{or  nothing. 

34.  Article  Before  Units  of  Welgrbt  and  Measure. 

The  article  is  used  in  French  before  a  unit  of  weight  or 
measure,  as  the  indefinite  article  is  used  in  English.     Thus, 

» 

Le  mouton  se  vend  quinze  sous  la  livre,  Mutton  is  sold  at 
fifteen  cefits  a  pound. 

Ce  drap  coute  sept  francs  le  m^tre,  This  cloth  costs  seven 
francs  a  meter.   . 

ARTICLE    BEFORE    PROPER    NOUNS 

35.  Article  Before  Names  of  Countries.  —The  article 
is  used  in  French  before  the  name  of  a  country: 

1.  When  subject  or  direct  object  of  a  verb.     Thus, 

La  France  est  tr^s  peupl6e,  France  is  very  populous. 
Je  connais  la  France,  mais  je  ne  connais  pas  TAngleterre, 
/  am  acquainted  with  France^  hut  I  do  not  know  England. 

2.  After  all  prepositions  except  en,  which  always  requires 
the  suppression  of  the  article;  also  in  a  few  cases  with  de. 
Thus, 

La  Turquie  a  fait  la  paix  avec  la  Russie,  Turkey  made 
pecLce  with  Russia. 

II  est  parti  pour  TAm^rique,  He  started  for  America. 

L*ann6e  derni^re  j'^tais  en  France,  Last  year  I  was  in 
France. 

The  article  is  not  used  after  de  if  the  name  of  the  country 
is  used  to  qualify  a  preceding  noun,  nor  when  de  has  the 
meaning  of  from.     Thus, 

Tempereur  d'Allemagne,  the  emperor  of  Germany 
J'ai   achet6   une   histoire   de   France,  /  bought  a  French 
history. 

J'arrive  d'ltalie,  /  am  just  coming  from  Italy. 
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36.  Article  Before  Proper  Names  of  Persons  and 
Names  of  Cities.— The  article  is  generally  omitted  before 
names  of  persons  and  cities.     Thus, 

Louis  a  couru,  Louis  ran, 

Paris  est  la  capitale  de  la  France,  Paris  is  the  capitaLof 
France. 

But  the  article  is  used  in  the  following^  cases: 

1.  When  the  names  of  persons  or  cities  are  preceded  by 
an  adjective  or  a  title.     Thus, 

Le  docteur  Charcot,  Dr.  Charcot 
L'empereur  Napoleon,  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
le  bon  Henri,  the  good  Henry 
La  Nouvelle  Orleans,  New  Orleans 

2.  For  emphasis,  before  the  names  of  illustrious  persons; 
also  before  the  names  of  persons  used  as  common  nouns. 
Thus, 

Les  Montesquieu,  les  Rousseau,  les  Voltaire  nous  ont 
6clair6s  par  leurs  oeuvres,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Voltaire 
enlightened  us  by  their  works. 

Les  Racine,  les  Comeille,  sont  rares,  Poets  like  Racine^ 
Comeille  are  rare. 

3.  Before  k  few  names  of  cities  derived  from  common 
nouns.     Thus, 

Le  Havre,  La  Haye, 

Le  Mans,  Le  Caire, 

La  Rochelle,  La  Mecque 

37.  Article  Before  Plus,  Mleux,  Molns.— Before  the 

adverbs  plus,  mieux,  moins,  the  article  is  used  to  express  a 
comparison.  It  is  then  inflected  for  both  gender  and  number. 
Thus, 

De  tout  le  monde,  ces  messieurs  sont  les  plus  afflig^^s, 
These  ge7itleme7i  are  the  most  afflicted  of  all. 

Dans  une  fete,  elle  est  toujours  la  plus  belle.  On  a  holiday, 
she  is  always  the  most  beautiful. 
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ExcHPTiONS.— Z,^  used  before //115,  mieux,  mains  to  denote 
a  quality  expressed  in  the  highest  degree,  but  without  com- 
parison  is  uninfected.     Thus» 

C'est  le  matin  que  les  fleurs  paraissent  le  plus  belles,  It  is 
in  the  morning  that  ilowers  appear  the  most  beautiiul, 

Le  without  inflection  is  also  used  before  these  adverbs 
when  they  modify  a  verb  or  an  adverb,  because  in  such  con- 
structions they  are  adverbial.     Thus. 

Votre  m^re  est  celle  qui  donne  le  plus,  Your  mother  is 
giving  the  most, 

Racine  et  Boileau  sont  les  deux  poetes  qui  6crivent  le 
mietix,  Racine  and  Boileau  are  the  two  poets  who  write  best. 


REPETITION    OF    THE    ASTICL.E 

38.  General  Rule.  —  The  article  must  be  repeated 
before  each  noun  with  which  it  can  properly  be  used.    Thus, 

Les  femmes,  les  enfants,  les  vieillards  furent  mis  en  surety. 
Women ^  children  ^  old  people  were  placed  in  safety, 

Paris  est  la  ville  la  plus  grande  et  la  plus  peupl6e  de  la 
France,  Paris  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  city  of  France. 

The  article  is  not  repeated,  however,  before  nouns  form- 
ing an  indivisible  phrase  nor  before  nouns  occurring  in 
certain  administrative  and  legal  expressions,  nor  before 
nouns  in  certain  idiomatic  forms  established  by  long  usage. 
The  most  important  of  these  expressions  are: 

les  p^re  et  m^re,  the  father  and  mother 

les  fr^res  et  soeurs,  the  brothers  and  sisters 

les  officiers,  sous-officiers  et  soldats,  the  officers^  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  soldiers 

journal  paraissant  les  mardi,  jeudi  et  samedi  de  chaque 
semaine,  newspaper  appearing  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  of  each  week 

les  Arts  et  metiers,  the  arts  and  trades 

les  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  the  bridges  and  roads  {administration) 

les  dits  jour  mois  et  an,  the  said  day,  month,  and  year 

les  us  et  coutumes,  the  usages  and  customs 
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39.  Article  Before  an  Adjective. —When  adjectives 
not  gfrouped  in  series  qualify  a  succession  of  nouns,  expressed 
or  understood,  the  article  is  repeated  before  each  adjective. 
Thus, 

Le  jeune  soldat  et  le  vieux,  The  young  and  the  old  soldier. 

It  is  evident  that  Jeune  and  vt'eux  cannot  quah'fy  the  same 
man,  and  that  soldat  is  understood  after  the  second  adjective. 
It  would  be  incorrect  to  say:  le  jeune  et  vieux  soldat.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  adjectives  quahfy  the  same  noun, 
the  article  is  not  repeated.     Thus, 

Le  simple  et  bon  La  Fontaine  est  une  de  nos  gloires 
litt^raires,  The  simple  and  good  La  Fontaine  is  one  oi  our 
literary  glories, 

OMISSION    OF    THE    ARTICLE 

40.  Article  Omitted  Before  an  Indeterminate 
Noun.— The  article  is  not  used  before  a  common  noun 
having  no  specialized  sense.     Thus, 

une  table  de  bois.  a  wooden  table 

un  homme  sans  talent,  a  man  without  talent 

In  these  examples,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  is  a 
question  of  a  special  kind  of  wood  or  talent.  These  words 
are  taken  in  an  entirely  vague,  generic  sense. 

41.  Article     Omitted     In     Proverbial     Sentences. 

Even  when  a  noun  has  a  specialized  sense,  the  article  is  often 
omitted  in  proverbial  sentences.     Thus, 

Patience  et  longueur  de  temps 
Font  plus  que  force  ni  que  rage. 

Patience  and  lapse  of  time  accomplish  more  than  strength  or 
rage.  —  L.x  Fontaine. 

Pauvret^  n'est  pas  vice,  Poverty  is  not  vice. 

42.  Article  Omitted  In  Enumerations.  —  In  enumera- 
tions, the  article  is  often  suppressed  to  give  more  liveliness, 
energy,  and  grace  to  the  sentence.     Thus, 
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CHoyens,  Strangers,  ennemis,  peuples,  rois,  empereurs,  le 
plaignent  et  le  r^v^rent,  Citizens^  foreigners^  enemies,  peoples^ 
kings y  emperors,  pity  and  venerate  him, 

Femmes,  moines,  vieillards,  lout  6tait  descendu,  Women, 
monks,  old  men,  all  had  alighted, 

43.  Article  Omitted  Before  Nouns  Joined  to 
Certain  Verbs.  —  After  certain  verbs,  like  avoir,  faire,  danner, 
mettre^  Parler,  prendre,  etc.,  the  article  is  omitted  before  an 
object  complement  that  forms  with  the  verb  an  idiomatic 
expression.     Thus, 


ajouter  loi,  to  give  credit 
avoir  besoin,  to  l>e  tn  need  of 
avoir   cc^rte  blanche,  to  have  full 

power 
avoir  ebaad,  to  be  warm 
avoir  frold,  to  be  cold 
avoir  compassion,  to  commiserate 
avoir  dessein.  to  intend 
avoir  envie,  to  wish 
avoir  laim,  to  be  hungry 
avoir  soif ,  to  be  thirsty 
avoir  honte.  to  be  ashamed 
avoir  patience,  to  have  patience 
avoir  peur,  to  be  afraid 
avoir  pfti^,  to  pity 
avoir  raison,  to  be  right 
avoir  tort,  to  be  wrong 
avoir  soin,  to  take  care 
donner  carte  blanche,  to  give  full 

power 


faire  attention,  to  mind 
faire  peur,  to  frighten 
faire  plaisir,  to  do  a  favor 
faire  seniblant,  to  feign 
faire  tort,  to  wrong 
faire  voile,  to  set  sail 
mettre  fin,  to  put  an  end 
parler  fran^ais,  to  speak  French 
porter  bonheur,  to  bring  good  luck 
porter  malbeur,  to  bring  bad  luck 
porter  envie,  to  bear  envy 
prendre  courage,  to  cheer  up 
prendre  garde,  to  take  care 
prendre  patience,  to  wait  patiently 
prendre  plaisir.  to  delight 
prendre  racine,  to  take  root 
rendre  visite,  to  return  a  visit 
tenir  t^te.  to  cope  tvith  one 


44.  Article  Suppressed  Before  Words  In  Apposi- 
tion.—The  article  is  generally  omitted  before  words  in 
apposition.     Thus. 

Cieux  6coutez  ma  voix;  terre,  prSte  Toreille,  Heavens,  listen 
to  my  voice;  earth,  give  ear. 

Dieppe,  ville  de  Normandie,  est  tr^s  frequent^e  en 
6t6,  Dieppe,  city  of  Normandy,  is  a  very  popular  resort  in 
summer. 
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45.  Article  Omitted  After  nl.~The  article  is  not 
used  before  nouns  preceded  by  ni  ,  ,  .  niy  meaning^  neither 
.  .  .  nor.     Thus, 

II  n'a  ni  parents  ni  amis,  He  has  neither  parents  nor  friends. 
Je  n'ai  ni  peur  ni  honte,  /  am  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed, 

46.  Article  In  Negative  Propositions.— The  article 
is  omitted  in  negative  propositions  before  a  noun  used  par- 
titively  as  the  direct  object  of  a  verb  or  of  a  preposition. 
Thus, 

II  ne  m*a  pas  fait  de  reproches,  He  did  not  reproach  me  with 
anything, 

II  ne  mangfe  pas  de  viande,  He  does  not  eat  any  meat. 

But  if  the  noun  is  followed  by  a  qualifying  adjective,  or  by 
a  determinative,  the  article  is  used.     Thus, 

Je  ne  vous  ferai  pas  des  reproches  fri voles,  /  will  not 
reproach  you  frivolously. 

Je  ne  fais  pas  des  vers  quand  je  veux,  /  do  not  write  verses 
when  I  wish, 

47.  Article  In  Interrogative  Sentences.  — In  inter- 
rogative-negative sentences,  the  article  is  not  used  before  a 
noun,  except  when  a  positive  answer  is  implied.     Thus, 

N'avez-vous  pas  d'amis?     Have  you  no  friends? 

The  meaning  is,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  friends. 
But  we  say,  N^avez-vous  pas  des  amis?  when  we  wish  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  person  has  friends  upon  whom  he 
may  rely.  

INDEFINITE    ARTICLE 

48.  Indefinite  Article  Wltli  Tel  or  81. -This  article 
corresponds  to  the  English  article  a  or  an.  It  is  written  un 
in  the  masculine  and  une  in  the  feminine.      Thus, 

J'ai  achet^  un  manteau,  im  manchon,  une  voilette,  une 
paire  de  bottines,  et  un  ^ventail,  /  have  bought  a  cloak,  a 
muffy  a  veil^  a  pair  of  boois^  and  a  fan. 
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.Used  with  iel^  or  si,  meaning  stuhy  the  indefinite  article  is 
placed  before  these  words.     Thus, 

un  si  bel  homme,  stick  a  handsome  man 
une  telle  peur,  such  a  fright 

49*  Indefinite  Article  Before  Nouns  of  Profession 
or  Nationality. —The  indefinite  article  is  suppressed  before 
a  noun  denoting  nationality,  state,  or  profession,  after  the 
verb  iire  and  other  verbs  expressing  existence;  as,  for 
example,  naitrCy  mourir^  devenir^  paraiire.     Thus, 

Est-il  soldat?     Is  he  a  soldier? 

II  est  n€  poete.  He  was  bom  a  poet. 

lis  sont  devenus  m^decins.  They  became  doctors, 

Ce  monsieur  est-il  Frangais?    Is  this  gentleman  a  Frenchman  f 

But  if  the  noun  denoting  nationality  or  profession  is  quali- 
fied by  an  adjective,  or  if  we  desire  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  nouns  of  the  same  class,  the  indefinite  article  is 
retained.     Thus, 

Son  oncle  est  un  riche  Frangais,  His  uncle  is  a  rich 
Frenchman, 

L'autruche  est  un  oiseau.  The  ostrich  is  a  bird, 
Vous  etes  un  bon  avocat,  You  are  a  good  lawyer, 

50.     Indefinite  Article    After  C'est  and   Ce    Sont. 

The    attribute,  after  the  impersonal   expressions   c'est   and 
ce  sonty  ordinarily  takes  the  indefinite  article.     Thus, 

C'est  un  Frangais,  un  peintre,  He  is  a  Frenchman,  a  painter, 
Ce  sont  des  Allemandes,  They  are  Germa7i  (fem.). 

The  indefinite  article  after  c'est  may,  however,  be  sup- 
pressed before  the  name  of  a  thing;  and  is  usually 
expressed  before  abstract  nouns  that  are  to  be  emphasized. 
Thus, 

C'est  folic,  c'est  sottise,  c'est  cruautd  que  d'agir  ainsi, 
//  is  folly y  it  is  nonsense^  it  is  cruelty  to  act  thus. 
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51.  Indefinite  Article  After  Sans.  — The  indefinite 
article  is  not  used  after  the  preposition  sans,  before  a  noun. 
Thus, 

II  €tSLit  sans  feu  quand  je  suis  arriv£,  He  was  without  a  fire 
when  I  arrived. 

Je  puis  traduire  sans  dictionnaire,  I  can  translate  without  a 
dictionary. 

52.  Indefinite    Article    Omitted    In    Explanatory 

Sentences. —Contrary  to  English  custom,  the  indefinite 
article  is  omitted  in  French  in  exclamatory  sentences.     Thus, 

Quelle  belle  voiture!     What  a  beautiful  carriage! 
Quel  homme  g£n6reux  vous  etes!     What  a  generous  man 
you  are! 

La  belle  ville  que  Paris!     What  a  fine  city  Paris  is/ 

53.  Indefinite  Article  Omitted   Before  Noons    of 

Measure. —The  definite  article  le  is  used  instead  of  the 
indefinite  article  un  before  nouns  of  measure  or  weight. 
Thus, 

Ce  drap  vaut  deux  francs  le  metre.  This  cloth  is  worth 
two  francs  a  meter. 

Je  Tai  pay6  cinq  francs  la  bouteille,  /  paid  five  francs  a 
bottle  for  it. 

Nous  achetons  du  caf6  a  trois  francs  la  livre.  We  buy  coffee 
at  three  francs  a  pound. 

When  speaking  of  time,  par,  by,  is  used  as  the  indefinite 
article  is  used  in  English.     Thus, 

Cet  ouvrier  gagne  six  francs  par  jour,  This  workman  earns 
six  francs  a  day. 

Je  paie  cent  francs  de  pension  par  mois.  My  board  is  a 
hundred  francs  a  month. 
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SYNTAX  OF  THE  NOUN 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NOUN 


CASE    IN    NOUNS 

54.  Meaning:  of  Case.— A  noun  may  be  related  in  a 
number  of  different  ways  to  other  words  in  a  sentence;  that 
is,  it  may  fill  various  uses  or  functions.  For  example;  a 
notm  may  be  the  subject,  the  attribute,  or  the  object  of  a 
verb,  and  it  may  fill  other  offices.  These  several  uses  of 
nouns  in  helping  to  express  thought  make  up  the  cases  in 
grammar. 

In  Latin,  the  various  cases  .were  indicated  by  changes  in 
the  form  of  nouns;  but  French  notms  have  no  such  inflection, 
case  being  denoted  by  the  position  of  the  noun  in  the  sen- 
tence»  or  by  the  use  of  prepositions,  especially  d  and  de. 

55.  Relations  of  tbe  Noun  in  the  Sentence. —The 

following  are  the  chief  functions  performed  by  the  noun: 

1.  Noun  as  Subject.— A  noun  may  be  the  subject  of  a  finite 
verb;  it  is  then  said  to  be  in  the  nominative  case.     Thus, 

Le  maltre  est  malade,  The  teacher  is  ill, 
Cbarles  est  parti  ce  matin  pour  la  campagne,  Charles  went 
to  the  country  this  morning, 

2.  Noun  as  Attribute. — An  attributive  noun  always  denotes 
the  same  person  or  thing  as  the  subject;  it  is,  therefore,  in 
the  nominative  case.     Thus, 

Le  diamant  est  une  pierre  pr6cieuse,  The  diamond  is  a 
Precious  stone, 

Louis  est  rami  de  Charles,  Louis  is  the  friend  of  Charles, 
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3.  Noun  in  Apposition. --K  noun  may  be  in  apposition 
with  another  nominative.  In  such  cases  its  function  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  an  adjective— explanatory  and  modifying. 
Thus, 

Grant,  le  s^n^ral,  termina  la  sfuerre,  Grants  the  general^ 
ended  the  war. 

This  is  equivalent  to  LegSniral  Grant  termina  la  guerre^  in 
which  gSniral  is  a  modifier  of  Grant. 

4.  Noun  Independent,  — In  this  construction  the  nomina- 
tive fills  the  office  for  which  it  is  named— its  nominating  or 
naming  function.  A  word  so  used  has  no  grammatical 
relation  to  other  words.  It  stands  in  an  independent  rela- 
tion and  has  no  other  use  than  merely  to  name  some  person 
or  thing.  This  independent  use  may  assume  one  of  three 
forms: 

(a)  By  address.     Thus, 

Enfants,  ^tudiez  vos  legons,  Children^  study  your  lessons. 

(b)  By  exclamation.     Thus, 

Amlti^I  La  chose  n'existe  pas,  Friendship!  There  is  no 
such  thing. 

(c)  By  pleonasm.  Strictly  speaking,  any  noun  or  pro- 
noun that  adds  unnecessarily  to  a  construction  is  pleonastic; 
for  this  is  what  the  word  means.  But  pleonasm  is  the  mere 
mention  of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  not  in  the  way  of  address 
or  exclamation,  but  as  suggesting  that  about  which  the 
sentence  more  fully  treats.  It  is  used  for  emphasis;  the  noun 
or  pronoun  is  not  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb.     Thus, 

Je  vous  connais,  je  sais  qui  vous  dtes,  /  know  ihee^  who 
thou  art. 

Puiss6-je,  de  mes  yeux,  y  voir  tomber  la  foudrel  May 
I  with  my  own  eyes  see  lightning  strike  it. 

5.  Noun  as  Object  of  a  r^<?r^.  — There  are  several  varieties 
of  the  object  complements  of  verbs: 
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(a)  Direct  object.     Thus. 

II  a  achet^  un  livre,  I/e  bought  a  hook. 

Nous  avons  vendu  noire  maison.  We  sold  our  house. 

(b)  Indirect  object.     Thus, 

J'ai  achet6  un  chapeau  k  Louis,  I  bought  a  hat  for  Louis. 
II  a  donn6  une  recompense  h,  cet  enfant.  He  gave  a  reward 
to  that  child, 

6.  Noun  Complement  of  Another  Noun.  —  yjhen  so  used, 
the  second  noun  denotes  possession,  composition,  etc.,  and 
is  joined  to  the  preceding  noun  by  a  preposition.     Thus, 

La  maison  de  Henri  est  bien  jolie,  Henry^s  house  is  very 
pretty. 

Comment  trouvez-vous  cette  table  de  bols?  How  do  you 
like  this  wooden  table? 


NOUN  COMPLEMENT  OF  ANOTHER  NOUN 

_  56.  Possessive  Case.  —  To  express  possession,  the  name 
of  object  possessed  is  placed  first,  and  is  separated  from  the 
noun  denoting  the  possessor  by  the  preposition  de  with 
the  article  le,  la,  or  les,  contracted  when  necessary.     Thus, 

le  cheval  du  boucher,  the  butcher's  horse 

ramie  de  la  dame,  the  lady^s  friend 

le  livre  de  Tenfant,  the  child's  book 

les  progr^s  des  61^ves,  the  pupils'  progress 

57,  MateriaL— The  French  language  having  no  adjec- 
tives formed  from  nouns  or  adverbs  denoting  material, 
time,  or  place,  such  as  woolen,  straw,  silk,  etc.,  these  adjec- 
tives are  replaced  by  the  noun  or  adverb  denoting  material, 
time,  or  place,  and  separated  from  the  first  noun  by  the  pre- 
position de  without  the  article.     Thus, 

une  montre  d*or,  a  gold  watch 

une  maison  de  bois,  a  wooden  house 

le  journal  d'hier,  d'aujourd'hui,  today's,  yesterday's  paper 

la  guerre  de  Sept  ans,  the  seven-years'  tvar 
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The  preposition  en  may  also  be  used  to  express  of  what  a 
thing  is  made.     Thus, 

Cette  montre  est  en  or,  This  watch  is  of  gold. 

Ce  chapeau  est  en  paille,  This  hat  is  made  of  straw. 

In  the  first  case,  when  de  is  used,  the  descriptive  adjective 
furnishes  the  most  exact  English  translation.  In  the  second, 
when  en  is  used,  the  meaning  is  best  expressed  by  made  ot 
with  the  noun.     Thus. 

J'ai  un  chapeau  de  pailje,  I  have  a  straw  hat. 

Mon  chapeau  est  en  paille,  My  hat  is  made  of  straw. 

58.  Dimensions.  —  There  are  several  methods  of 
expressing  dimensions  in  French: 

1.  The  verb  avoir  is  generally  used  with  a  noun.     Thus» 

Combien  la  tour  Eiffel  a-t-elle  de  hauteur?  How  high  is  the 
Eiffel  tower  f 

Elle  a  trois  cents  metres  de  hauteur  (or,  de  haut),  //  is 
three  hundred  meters  high. 

2.  The  following  construction  also  may  be  used: 

Quelle  est  la  hauteur  de  la  tour  Eiffel?  What  is  the  height 
of  the  Eiffel  tower  f 

La  hauteur  de  la  tour  Eiffel  est  de  trois  cents  metres,  The 
height  of  the  Eiffel  tower  is  three  hundred  meters. 

La  tour  Eiffel  est  haute  de  trois  cents  metres,  The  Eiffel 

tower  is  three  hundred  meters  high. 

Note. —  Nouns  expressing  dimensions  are  formed  by  adding  ur  to 
the  feminine  form  of  the  corresponding  adjective  of  dimension.  They 
are  feminine. 

Adjectives  (FemJ  Nouns 

longue,  long  la  longueur,  the  length 

haute,  high  la  hauteur,  the  height 

^paisse,  thick  I'^paisseur,  the  thickness 

large,  wide  la  largeur,  the  width 

59.  Measure  of  Quantity.  —  Nouns  expressing  measure 
of  quantity,  of  weight,  of  number,  also  adverbs  of  quantity, 
are  joined  to  the  noun  by  the  preposition  de  without  the 
article.     Thus, 
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une  bouteille  de  vin,  a  bottle  of  wine 
tin  verre  de  lait,  a  glass  of  milk 
un  morceau  de  pain,  a  piece  of  bread 
une  livre  de  caf^,  a  pound  of  coffee 
assez  de  viande,  enough  meat 

Exceptions.— After  bien,  much,  many,  and  la  plupart,  the 
greater  part,  the  article  is  used  with  de.    Thus, 

bien  des  hommes,  many  men 

la  plupart  des  enfants.  most  children 

60.  Du  and  De.  —  Distinction  between  the  contracted 
article  (du,  de  la,  de  l\  des)  and  the  simple  preposition  de 
must  also  be  made,  for  these  phrases  do  not  express  the 
same  idea.     Take  for  example  the  two  phrases: 

C'est  un  palais  de  roi,  //  is  a  royal  palace. 
C*est  le  palais  du  roi,  //  is  the  king's  palace. 

The  first  sentence  is  general,  and  qualifies  un  palais,  show- 
ing the  kind  of  palace;  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  indicates 
whose  palace  it  is. 

61.  Complement  of  tlie  Noun  Witli  Preposition  A. 

The  preposition  d   is   put  before  a  noun  used  as  the  com- 
plement of  another  noun  in  the  following  cases: 

1.  When  the  second  noun  is  descriptive  of  the  object  it 
limits.     Thus, 

une  voiture  k  quatre  roues,  a  four-wheeled  carriage 

un  vieillard  k  cheveux  blancs,  an  old  man  with  white  hair 

une  maison  h,  deux  Stages,  a  two-story  house 

2.  When  the  second  noun  shows  the  use  or  purpose  of  the 
first.     Thus, 

la  salle  h,  manger,  dining-room 
une  cuill^re  k  caf6,  a  coffee-spoon 
la'brosse  k  dents,  the  tooth-brush 
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(PART  10) 


SYNTAX  OF  THE  ADJECTIVE 


QUAIiLFYING  ADJECTIVES 

1.     Relations  BetTreen  tbe  Noun  and  tbe  Adjective. 

A   French   notin   becomes   an   adjective   when  it    qualifies 
another  noun.     Thus, 

Lord  Bacon  n'est  pas  auteur  du  th6atre  de  Shakespeare, 
Lord  Bacon  is  not  the  author  of  Shakespeare^ s  plays. 

Napoleon  fut  k  la  fois  g^6n6ral  et  16gislateur,  Napoleon  was 
at  the  same  time  general  and  legislator. 

Here  the  words  auteur,  gtniraly  and  ISgislateur,  usually 
nouns,  must  be  regarded  as  adjectives,  for  their  functions 
are  to  qualify  the  nouns  Lord  Bacon  and  Napoleon. 

Just  as  notms  may  become  adjectives,  an  adjective  may 
become  a  noun.  When  used  in  this  sense,  adjectives  no 
longer  merely  represent  qualities,  but,  like  nouns,  they  both 
name  and  personify  the  qualities  they  ordinarily  represent. 
Thus, 

Victor  Cousin  est  Tauteur  de  *'Le  Vrai,  le  Beau,  et  le 
Bien,"  Victor  Cousin  is  the  author  of  '^Tfie  True,  the  Beautiful , 
and  the  Good  J** 

Adjectives  may  also  be  used  to  designate  a  class,  or 
an   individual.      They   then  acquire  all  the  properties  and 

Jf^  notice  of  copyright,  seepage  immediately  following  the  title  page 
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perform  all  the  functions  of  true  nouns.    Such  are  adjectives 
like  maladt,  ambitieux^  michantSy  etc.     Thus, 

Comment  va  votre  malade?    How  is  your patienif 
L'avare  n*amasse  que  ppur  amasser,  The  miser  accumulates 

solely  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating, 

Les  m^chants  ne  sont   jamais   heureux,   The  wicked  are 

never  happy. 

As  has  already  been  explained,  a  noun  with  a  preposition 
before  it  is  often  placed  after  another  noun  to  qualify  its 
meaning.  Such  a  construction  is  most  nearly  represented 
in  Bngflish  by  a  noun  with  adjectival  functions  before  another 
noim,  or  by  a  mere  adjective.     Thus, 

une  robe  de  laine,  a  woolen  dress 
une  machine  k  vapeur,  a  steam  engine 
le  couteau  k  d^couper,  the  carving  knife 
le  journal  du  soir,  tlie  evening  paper 
une  mine  de  charbon,  a  coal  mine 
une  femme  de  chambre,  a  chambermaid 

When  an  adjective  is  thus  used  as  a  noun,  its  meaning 
may,  like  that  of  a  noim,  be  modified  by  another  adjective; 
but  it  nevertheless  still  retains  something  of  the  nature  of  an 
adjective,  for  it  may  also  be  modified  by  a  pure  adverb.     Thus, 

le  vrai  beau,  the  truth  beautiful 

les  infiniment  petits,  the  infinitely  small 

J'ai  vu  de  pauvres  aveugles,  I  saw  poor  blind  men. 

2.  How  to  Avoid  Amblgrulty.  —  A  qualifying  adjective 
must  always  clearly  refer  to  the  noun  or  pronoun  it  qualifies. 
For  example,  the  following  sentence  is  ambiguous  and 
consequently  incorrect: 

Riche  et  puissant,  vous  m'avez  toujours  4ii€  fiddle.  Rich 
afid  Powerful,  you  have  always  been  faithful  to  me. 

To  whom  riche  and  puissant  refer  is  not  clear.  Is  it  to  me 
or  to  youf  The  sentence  does  not  clearly  indicate.  To 
avoid  this  ambiguity,  the  sentence  should  be  either. 
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Vous  m'avez  toujours  6t6  fiddle,  meme  quand  vous  6tiez 
riche  et  puissant,  Vou  have  always  been  faithful  to  me,  even 
when  you  were  rich  and  powerful;  or, 

Vous  m'avez  toujours  €t€  fiddle  quand  j'^tais  riche  et 
puissant.  You  were  always  faithful  to  me  wHen  I  was  rich  and 
powerful, 

AGREEMENT    OF    ADJECTIVES 

3.  General  Bale.— An  adjective  ag^rees  in  gender  and 
number  with  the  noun  or  pronoun  it  qualifies.    Thus, 

un  homme  charmant,  a  charming  man 
une  femme  charmante,  a  charming  woman 
des  hommes  charmants,  charming  men 
des  femmes  charmantes,  charming  women 

4,  Adjective  Qualifying:  Several  Konns  or  Pro- 
nouns.—When  an  adjective  qualifies  several  noims  or 
pronouns,  the  adjective  is  put  in  the  plural.  As  to  its 
gender,  three  cases  are  to  be  considered: 

{a)  When  the  nouns  or  pronouns  are  masculine,  the  adjec- 
tive takes  the  masculine  form.    Thus, 

Louis  et  Charles  sont  contents,  Louis  and  Charles  are 
glad. 

Mon  ami  et  mon  fr^re  sont  prets.  My  friend  ana  my  brother 
are  ready, 

{b)  When  the  nouns  or  pronotms  are  feminine,  the  adjec- 
tive becomes  feminine.    Thus, 

Louise  et  Marie  sont  contentes,  Louise  and  Mary  are  glad, 
Mon  amie  et  ma  sceur  sont  pretes.  My  friend  and  my  sister 
are  ready, 

(r)  When  the  notms  or  pronouns  are  of  different  genders, 
the  adjective  takes  the  masculine  form.    Thus, 

Louise  et  Charles  sont  contents,  Louise  and  Charles  are 
contented. 

Mon  amie  et  mon  &&re  sont  prets,  My  friend  and  my  brother 
are  ready. 
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NoTB.— When  two  nouns,  one  masculine  and  the  other  feminine,  are 
used  with  the  same  qualifying  adjective,  the  masculine  noun  is  put 
last  if  the  pronunciation  of  the  adjective  differs  in  its  masculine  and 
feminine  genders.  This  rule  is  carefully  observed  in  order  to  prevent 
a  feminine  noun  from  falling  close  to  a  masculine  adjective.    Thus, 

Louise  et  Charles  sont  contents^  not  Charles  et  Louise  sont  contents. 
If,  however,  the  adjective  has  the  same  pronunciation  in  both  genders, 
the  order  of  the  nouns  is  immaterial.  Either  of  these  forms  is  conse- 
quently correct:  Louise  et  Charles  sont  docileSy  or,  Charles  et  Louise 
sont  dociles, 

5.  Synonymous  Nouns. —An  adjective  placed  after 
several  synonymous  nouns  ag^rees  with  the  last  noun  only. 
It  may  be  said  also  that  such  synonymous  nouns  can  never 
be  joined  by  the  conjunction  et^  the  sign  of  addition.     Thus, 

Toute  sa  vie  n'a  €X.€  qu'un  travail,  qu'ime  occupation  con- 
tinuelle,  His  whole  life  has  been  a  continual  endeavor ^  an  endur- 
ing occupation,  —  Massillon. 

6.  Nouns  United  by  Ou.  —  An  adjective  placed  after 
nouns  joined  by  the  conjtmction  ou  agrees  with  the  last  noun 
only.     Thus, 

lis  obtinrent  Testime  ou  la  confiance  publique,  They  won 
public  esteem  or  confidence, 

7.  Adjective  After  a  Collective.— When  used  with  a 
collective  noun,  an  adjective  agrees  according  to  the  sense 
of  the  sentence  either  with  the  collective  noun  or  with  its 
complement.  But  after  the  following  expressions,  an  adjec- 
tive always  agrees  with  the  complement  of  the  collective: 
namely,  beaucoup  de^  peu  de^  bien  des^  la  plus  grande  partie  de. 
Thus, 

une  quantity  de  cerises  considerable,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  cherries 

une  quantity  de  cerises  douces,  a  quantity  of  sweet  cherries 

8.  Adjective  After  T>vo  Nouns  Separated  by  De. 

When  an  adjective  is  placed  after  two  nouns,  the  second 
being  a  complement  of  the  first,  it  may  agree  with  either  of 
the  nouns  it  qualifies.     Thus, 
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un  morceau  de  viande  trop  srros,  a  too  large  piece  of  meat 
un  morceau  de  viande  crue,  a  piece  of  raw  meat 
une  corbeille  de  fruits  bien  pleine,  a  very  full  basket  of  fruit 
une  corbeille  de  fruits  bien  mdrs,  a  basket  of  very  ripe  fruit 

9.  Adjective  Used  Wltb  Avoir  1' Alp.  —  The  expression 
avoir  Pair  has  two  meaningfs.  In  the  first  instance  air  may 
be  a  noun,  meaning  the  air,  carriage,  exterior  or  manner  of 
a  person;  in  the  second,  it  may  form  a  compound  expression 
having  the  sense  of  to  appear,  to  seem.  In  the  first  dase,  the 
adjective  agrees  with  the  word  air;  in  the  second,  with  the 
subject  of  the  verb.    Thus, 

Biles  ont  Tair  hautain,  mais  Taccueil  familier.  They  have 
a  haughty  appearance,  but  a  familiar  welcome. —  Volt airb, 
EUe  a  Tair  toute  troubl^e.  She  appears  quite  troubled. 


AGREEMENT    OF    CERTAIN    ADJECTITES 

10,  The  following  adjectives  present  certain  peculiarities 
in  their  agreement  with  nouns: 

Nu.  —  The  adjective  ««,  naked,  joined  to  cou,  tite,  jambes, 
bras,  pieds  is  invariable,  for  it  forms  with  them  a  kind  of 
adverbial  expression.     Thus, 

II  va  nu-tete,  nu-pieds,  nu-jambes,  etc..  He  goes  bareheaded, 
barefooted,  barelegged,  etc. 

In  all  other  cases,  nu  agrees  with  its  noun.     Thus, 

II  va  toujours  pieds  nus.  He  always  goes  barefooted. 
Toute  nue,  la  v^rite  risque  de  d^plaire.  Naked  truth  is  likely 
to  displease. 

Demi.— This  adjective  when  standing  before  a  notm  is 
invariable;  after  a  noun,  it  agrees  with  that  noun  in  gender 
only.     Thus, 

Nous  avons  une  demi-heure,  We  have  half  an  hour. 
II  est  une  heure  et  demie,  //  is  half-past  one. 
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Feu. —The  adjective  fett^  meaning  late^  deceased^  agn^ees 
with  a  noun  only  when  put  immediately  before  the  noun  it 
qualifies.  It  is  invariable  when  separated  from  the  noun  by 
an  article  or  a  possessive  adjective.    Thus, 

la  feue  reine,  the  late  queen 

feu  la  reine,  feu  ma  soeur,  the  deceased  queen,  my  deceased 
sister 

Cl-]olnt,  Cl-lnclus.— These  two  expressions  are  invari- 
able both  at  the  beg^inning:  of  a  sentence,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  sentence  when  placed  before  a  noun  not  preceded  by  an 
article  or  determinative  adjective.    Thus,  ^ 

Ci-joint,  or  ci-inclus  la  copie  des  articles  de  la  soci6t^. 
Enclosed  the  copy  of  the  articles  of  the  partnership, 

Vous  trouverez  ci-joint  la  copie  de  ces  articles,  You  will 
find  enclosed  the  copy  of  these  articles. 

Franc  de  Port,— In  this  expression  the  adjective  franc  is 
invariable  before  a  noun;  but  it  agrees  when  the  noun  pre- 
cedes.    Thus, 

Vous  recevrez  franc  de  port  les  marchandises  suivantes. 
You  will  receive  prepaid  the  following  merchandise, 

Ces  marchandises  sont  franches  de  port.  These  goods  are 
prepaid, 

Proclie,  —Proche,  when  followed  by  de^  is  an  adjective  and 
agrees  with  its  noun;  or  it  is  an  invariable  preposition.    Thus, 

m 

Ces  maisons  sont  proches  Tune  de  Tautre,  These  houses  are 
near  to  one  another, 

Les  maisons  que  Ton  construit  proche  de  la  rivifere  ne 
sont  pas  termin^es,  The  houses  they  are  building  near  the  river 
are  not  finished. 

Possible.— When  possible  refers  to  a  noun,  it  agrees'with 
that  noun;  but  when  it  refers  to  a  verb,  expressed  or  under- 
stood, it  is  invariable  in  form.     Thus, 

J'ai  employ^  tous  les  moyens  possibles,  /  employed  all 
possible  means. 
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Le  conqu^rant  extermine  le  plus  d'hommes  possible,  The 
conqueror  exterminates  the  most  men  he  can, 

Attendu,  Excepts,  Non  comprls,  T  comprls,  Sauf, 
Suppose,  Vu.— These  words  are  either  variable  adjectives 
following  the  notin  with  which  they  are  associated,  or  they 
are  prepositions  and  invariable  when  they  precede  it.     Thus, 

Cela  vous  coutera  cent  francs,  non-compris  les  d^penses, 

That  will  cost  you  one  hundred  francs,  not  including  expenses, 

Cela  vous  coutera  cent  francs,  les  d^penses  non-comprises. 

11.  Adjectives  Used  Adverbially. —When  an  adjec- 
tive is  used  adverbially  to  modify  a  verb,  it  becomes  a  real 
adverb  in  nature  and  in  function,  and  consequently  remains 
invariable  in  form.     Thus, 

Ces  livres  coutent  cher,  These  books  cost  mtuh, 
Ces  fleurs  ne  sentent  pas  bon,   These  flowers  do  not  smell 
good, 

lis  marchent  vite,  They  are  walking  rapidly. 


COMPOUND    ADJECTIVES 

12.  Tmto  Adjectives. —When  a  compound  adjective  is 
formed  of  two  adjectives,  both  parts  of  the  compound  agree 
with  the  noun  with  which  it  is  associated.     Thus, 

des  hommes  ivres-morts,  dead-drunk  men 

But  if  the  first  of  these  adjectives  modifies  the  second,  the 
first  is  used  adverbially,  and  is  consequently  then  invariable. 
Thus, 

L6g^re  et  court-vetue,  elle  allait  k  grands  pas.  Light  and 
clad  in  short  dresses,  she  was  going  with  long  steps, 
des  enfants  nouveau-n6s,  new-born  children 

ExCHPTiONS.— The  adjectives  frais-cuilli,  fraisSclos,  and 
tout-puissant  have,  for  euphony,  the  feminine  forms,  fraiche- 
cueillie,  fraiche-iclose,  toute-puissante;  but  tout  does  not  change 
in  tout-puissantSy  the  plural  masculine  of  tout-puissant. 
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13,     An  Invariable  Word  and  an  Adjective. —When 

a  compound  adjective  is  formed  of  an  invariable  word  (an 
adverb  or  a  preposition)  and  an  adjective,  the  adjective  alone 
agrees  with  the  noun  with  which  the  compound  is  used. 
Thus, 

mes  bien-aim^s,  my  dear  beloved 

les  avant-derniers  6v^nements,  Uie  next  to  the  last  events 


ADJECTIVES    or    COLOR 

14.  General  Rule.— Adjectives  of  color  agree  with  the 
notm  they  qualify.     Thus, 

des  robes  blanches,  white  dresses 
des  livres  rouges,  red  books 

Nouns,  however,  are  often  used  in  French  with  a  partial 
adjectival  sense  to  denote  color,  and  in  such  cases  the  noun 
is  invariable.     Thus, 

des  robes  ponceau,  red-poppy  dresses 
des  drap  marron,  chestnut-colored  cloths 

Note.  — The  French  words  cramoisi^  crimson;  icatlate^  scarlet;  r<?5^. 
pink;  violette,  violet,  may  be  used  as  adjectives,  and  when  so  used 
they  follow  the  general  rules  governing  the  agreement  of  adjectives. 

15.  Compound    Adjectives    of    Color.  —  When    two 

adjectives,  the  one  modifying  the  other,  form  a  compound 
adjective  of  color,  both  adjectives  are  invariable.     Thus, 

II  a  les  cheveux  chatain  clair,  He  has  light  auburn  hair, 
J'aime  beaucoup  les  ^toffes  bleu  fonc6,  /  like  dark  blue 

goods  very  much, 

J'ai  achet6  des  rubans  rose  tendre,  I  bought  some  light  pink 

ribbons. 

16.  Noun  Not  Repeated.  — A  noun  that  has  once  been 
expressed  need  not  be  repeated  before  a  subsequent  modi- 
fying adjective.     Thus, 

Avez-vous  du  papier  blanc  ou  du  bleu?  Have  you  white 
paper  or  blucf 
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Avez-vous  le  vieux  cheval  ou  le  jeune?  —  J*ai  le  vieux;  vous 
avez  le  jeune,  Have  you  the  old  horse  or  the  young? — I  have  the 
old;  you  have  the  young. 

But  if  the  modified  noun  is  partitive  in  the  first  sentence, 
it  must  be  represented  in  the  second  by  the  pronoun  en.  Thus, 

Vous  avez  achet^  du  drap  noir;  j'en  ai  achet€  du  bleu, 
You  bought  black  cloth;  I  bought  blue, 

Vous  avez  un  vieux  parapluie,  et  j*en  ai  un  neuf ,  You  have 
an  old  umbrella^  and  I  have  a  new  one, 

17.  An  Adjective  Represented  by  Jje.—li  an  adjec- 
tive is  required  by  the  sense  of  the  sentence,  but  is  not 
expressed,  it  is  always  represented  by  le^  which  has  in  this 
case  the  sense  of  so.     Thus, 

Etes-vous  attentive?— Je  le  suis.  Are  you  attentive?—! 
am  (so), 

Etes-vous  marine?— Je  le  suis.  Are  you  married?--/ 
am  (so), 

PliACE  OF  ADJECTIVES 

18.  Adjectives  After  Nouns.  — French  adjectives, 
especially  those  denoting  form,  shape,  or  color,  those 
derived  from  proper  names,  and  past  participles  used  as 
adjectives,  and  adjectives  denoting  mental  or  physical 
qualities,  generally  follow  the  nouns  they  modify.     Thus, 

im  champ  rectangulaire,  a  rectangular  field 

une  robe  noire,  a  black  dress 

la  langue  allemande,  German  language 

un  enfant  appliqu^,  a  studious  child 

un  homme  intelligent,  an  intelligent  man 

une  femme  aveugle,  a  blind  woman 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  general  rule  covering  all  cases 

to  indicate  the  place  of  the  adjective  in  the  sentence.     The 

latitude  permitted  the  taste  of  the  writer  is  great,  and  in 

.  many  cases  adjectives  may  be  put  before  or  after  nouns  at 
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will.  In  many  cases  also,  an  adjective  ordinarily  placed 
after  a  noun  is,  in  order  to  make  it  prominent  in  the 
sentence,  placed  before  its  noun.  Sentential  euphony 
demands  also  that  a  short  adjective  should  precede  a  longer 
noun;  and  reciprocally,  a  long  adjective  ordinarily  follows  a 
shorter  noun.     Thus, 

une  longue  promenade,  a  long  walk 

une  somme  considerable,  a  cotisiderable  sum 

Several  adjectives  qualifying  the  same  substantive  are 
ordinarily  placed  after  the  substantive.  So  also  an  adjective 
modified  by  an  adverb  of  appreciable  length,  ordinarily 
follows  its  noun;  but  the  adverbs  si,  trtSy  bien,  fort,  plus, 
have  no  effect  on  the  position  of  the  adjective.     Thus, 

Savez-vous  que  je  suis  le  tuteur  d*une  fille  assez  jeune  et 
passablement  belle?  Do  you  know  that  I  am  the  guardian  oi 
a  girl,  quite  young  and  passably  fair,  — MouArb. 

II  possMe  un  style  rapide,  concis,  et  nerveux.  He  possesses 
a  rapid,  concise,  and  vigorous  style, 

19.  Adjectives  Before  Nouns.  —  Monosyllabic  adjec- 
tives are  usually  placed  before  their  nouns.  Other  short 
adjectives  that  generally  precede  the  nouns  with  which  they 
are  used  are: 

beau,  beautiful  jeune,  young  petit,  small 

bon,  good  joli,  pretty  sot,  foolish 

grand,  large  long,  long  vaste,  vast 

gros,  big  mauvais,  bad  vieuz,  old 

haut,  high  m^chant,  wicked  vilain,  ugly 

When  two  of  these  adjectives  qualify  the  same  noun,  they 
precede  it,  providing  one  of  them  forms  with  the  notm  but 
one  idea.     Thus, 

une  jolie  petite  fille,  a  pretty  little  girl 
un  beau  jeune  homme,  a  handsome  young  man 
une  trfes  belle  maison,  such  a  beautiful  house 
un  trbs  joli  chien,  a  very  pretty  dog 
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20.     Adjectives  Whose   Meaningrs  Vary  According: 
to  Their  RelatlTC  Position  in  the  Sentence. —Certain 

adjectives  differ  in  meaning  according  as  they  are  placed 
before  or  after  the  noun.  In  general,  the  adjective  retains 
its  natural  meaning  when  placed  after  the  noun,  while  it  has 
a  figurative  sense  when  placed  before.     Thus, 


un  bon  homme,  a  simple  man 
le  bon  air,  good  manners 
un  raauvais  air,  a  vulgar  appear- 
ance 
un  brave  horome,  an  honest  man 
le  grand  air,  noble  manners 
mon  cher  ami,  my  dear  friend 
un  certain  jour,  a  certain  day 
un  cruel  enfant,  a  teasing  child 
une  commune  voix,  an  unanimous 

voice 
diff^rentes  choses,  sundry  things. 

la  derniere  ann^,  last  year  (of  all) 

un  furieux  menteur,  an  excessive 

liar 
le  haut  ton,  the  arrogant  manner 
une  fausse  clef,  a  skeleton  key 

une  fausse  porte,  a  private  doot 
un  galant   homme,  a  gentleman 

un  grand  homroe,  a  great  man 
une  grosse  femme,  a  stout  woman 

une  sage-femme,  a  midwife 

un    honndte    homroe,    an    honest 

man 
des    honn^tes    gens,    respectable 

people 
un  malhonnete  homme,  a  dishonest 

man 
un  roaigre  diner,  a  poor  dinner 
un  m^chant  livre,  a  worthless  book 
le  nouveau  vin,  fresh  wine 
un  pauvre  homme,  a  man  of  little 

fnerit 


un  homme  bon,  a  good  man 

Tair  bon,  a  kind  look 

Tair  mauvais,  an  ill-natured  look 

un  homme  brave,  a  brave  tnan 
Tair  grand,  a  noble  look 
une  robe  chere,  a  dear  dress 
une  chose  certaine,  a  sure  thing 
un  enfant  cruel,  a  cruel  child 
une   voix    commune,    a    comtnon 

voice 
des   choses    diff^rentes,   different 

things 
Tann^e    derniere,    the   preceding 

year 
un  animal  furieux,  a  furious  ani- 
mal 
le  ton  haut,  a  loud  tone  of  voice 
une  clef  fausse,  a  wrong  key  {in 

music.) 
une  porte  fausse,  a  false  door 
un   homme    galant,    a   courteous 

man 
un  homme  grand,  a  tall  man 
une    femme    gjosse,  a  pregnant 

woman 
une  femme  sage,  a  wise  woman 
un  homme  honnSte,  a  civil  man 

des  gens  honnetes,  polite  people 

un   homme   malhonnete,   a   rude 

man 
un  diner  maigre,  a  fish  dinner 
un  livre  m^chant,  a  caustic  book 
le  vin  nouveau,  newly-made  wine 
un  homme  pauvre,  a  poor  man 
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tin  plaisant  homme.  a  ridiculous 

man 
un  petit  horome,  a  small  man 
les  propres  termes,  exad  words 
ma  propre  main,  my  own  hand 
un  seul  horn  me,  a  single  man 
un  triste  homme,  a  piliful  man 
un  unique  tableau,  a  single  piclure 

une  veritable  histoire,  a  real  slory 
un  vilain  horn  me,  an  ugly  man 


un    honirae   plaisant,  a  facetious 

fptan 
un  homme  petit,  a  tnean  man 
le  terme  propre,  correct  expression 
les  mains  propres,  clean  hands 
un  homme  seul,  a  man  alone 
un  homme  triste,  a  sorrowful  man 
un   tableau   unique,    a  fnatchless 

picture 
une  histoire  veritable,  a  true  story 
un  homme  vilain,  a  mean  man 


THE  COMPIiKMENT  OP  AN  ADJECTIVE 

21.  The  complement  of  an  adjective  may  be  a  noun 
or  an  infinitive  joined  to  the  adjective  by  a  preposition. 
The  connecting  preposition  is  generally  either  ^  or  de.  One 
of  the  most  difficult  features  of  the  French  language  is  the 
use  of  the  correct  preposition  after  an  adjective;  for,  in  such 
constructions,  French  prepositions  are  not  always  correlative 
with  their  English  equivalents. 

22.  Adjectives  After   the   Impersonal  Verb  Etre. 

An  adjective  used  with  the  impersonal  form  of  itre  requires 
the  preposition  de  before  a  following  infinitive.     Thus, 

II  est  utile  de  faire  cela,  //  is  useful  to  do  that. 
II  est  n^cessaire  de  travailler,  //  is  necessary  to  work. 
II  est  difficile  de  faire  des  progrfes  sans  travailler,  //  is  difii- 
cult  to  make  progress  without  ivork, 
II  est  temps  de  partir,  //  is  time  to  go. 

23.  Adjectives  That  Require  the    Preposition   A. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law  that  all  adjectives 
denoting  inclination^  habits  aptness,  fitness^  require  the  prepo- 
sition d  before  a  complementary  noun  or  infinitive,  except 
when  the  adjective  is  construed  with  an  impersonal  form  of 
the  verb  Hre,  The  following  are  the  most  important  adjec- 
tives that  require  the  preposition  4/ 
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adroit  k,  dexteraus  in 

ant^rieur  A,  prior  to 

ardent  4,  ardent  in 

attentif  k^  attentive  to 

bon  k^  good  for 

cher  k^  dear  to 

comparable  k^  comparable  to 

conforme  &,  conformable  to 

egal  &,  equal  to 

enclin  k,  inclined  to 

lent  k^  slow  to 


n^essaire  k^  necessary  to 
nuisible  k^  hurtful  to 
pareil  k^  like 
pret  d,  ready  to 
prompt  a,  quick  at 
propre  a,  ///  for 
semblable  a,  similar  to 
sensible  a,  sensible  of 
sourd  k^  deaf  to 
sujet  k^  subject  to 
utile  k^  useful  to 


II  est  tr^s  attentif  k  son  travail,  He  is  very  attentive  to  his 
work, 

Ceci  n*est  bon  k  rien,  This  is  good  for  nothing. 

II  fait  cher  k  vivre,  Living  is  very  expejisive, 

C'est  conforme  k  mes  d^sirs,  This  is  conformable  to  my 
wishes, 

II  est  enclin  k  la  paresse,  He  is  inclined  to  be  lazy, 

lis  sont  toujours  prets  k  vous  rendre  service,  Tfiey  are 
always  ready  to  render  you  a  service, 

Vous  avez  €t€  sourd  k  mes  appels.  You  have  been  deaf  to 
tny  appeals, 

24.    Adjectives  That  Take  the  Preposition  De.  —  It  is 

also  a  general  law  that  adjectives  requiring  in  English  the 
prepositions  of,  from,  with,  or  by;  adjectives  denoting  ^/«i/j/, 
scarcity,  or  want,  and  adjectives  expressing  feeling  or  emotion, 
usually  take  the  preposition  de  in  French  before  their  com- 
plementary noun  or  infinitive.  The  following  list  contains 
the  most  important  of  these  adjectives: 


agp^ble  de,  agreeable  to 
aise  de,  glad  to 
avide  de,  greedy  of 
capable  de,  able  to 
charge  de,  loaded  with 
charm6  de,  charmed  7vith 
ch^ri  de,  beloved  by 
complice  de,  accessory  to 
content  de,  pleased  with 
connu  de,  knotvn  to 


coupable  de,  guilty  of 
curieux  de,  curious  to 
digne  de,  worthy  of 
enchant^  de,  delighted  with 
ennuy^  de,  weary  of 
exempt  de,  exempt  front 
f^che  de,  sorry  for 
fatigu6  de,  fatigued  with 
fou  de,  doting  on 
furieux  de,  enraged  at 
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heureuz  de,  happy  to  plein  de,  full  of 

inconsolable  de,  inconsolable  at  i-econnaissant  de,  grateful  for 

inquiet  de,  uneasy  about  satisfait  de,  satisfied  unth 

libre  de,  tree  from  sfir  de,  sure  of 

m^content  de,  dissatisfied  with  voisln  de,  neighbor  to 
offens6  de,  offended  at 

Je  suis  bien  aise  de  vous  voir,  /  am  very  glad  to  see  you, 
Je  suis  charms  de  faire  votre  connaissance,  I  am  delighted 

to  make  your  acqttaintance. 

II  est  coupable  de  negligence,  He  is  guilty  of  neglect, 

Elle  est  fatigu^e  d*attendre,  She  is  tired  of  waiting. 

Nous  sommes  tr^s  m^contents  de  votre  conduite,  We  are 

much  dissatisfied  with  your  behavior, 

25 •  Complements  of  Adjectives  With.  Other  Prep- 
ositions.—Some  adjectives  require  one  preposition  before 
the  name  of  a  person  and  another  before  the  name  of  a 
thing,  or  before  an  infinitive.     Thus, 

II  est  assidu  k  son  travail,  He  is  assiduous  in  his  work. 

II  est  assidu  aupr^s  de  sa  m^re.  He  is  attentive  to  his  mother, 

Ce  ruisseau  est  dangereux  k  traverser.  This  brook  is  dan- 
gerous to  cross, 

Ceci  est  dangereux  pour  la  sant6.  This  is  dangerous  for 
one's  health. 

^  I  au  travail,  We  are  inured  to  labor. 

.       .  \  contre  1' adversity,  We  are  hardened  to  adversity. 
mes  endurcis    ,        ,  i ,,  /      »      .  • 

[dans  le  cnme.  We  are  hardened  tn  crime. 

L'air  est  n€cessaire|  .'       \Air  is  necessary  to  life. 

I  pour  vivre,J 

The  adjectives  affable^  bon^  complaisant y  cruel ^  ginireuXy 
indulgent^  or  any  other  adjective  expressing  kindliness  or 
unkindliness  of  feeling  toward  individuals,  ordinarily  take 
the  preposition  eyivers.     Thus, 

Vous  devez  etre  poli  envers  tout  le  monde,  You  must  be 
Polite  to  everybody. 

Cet  enfant  est  cruel  envers  les  animaux,  This  child  is  cruel 
to  animals. 
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26.  Several  Adjectives  Havlni^r  the  Same  Comple- 
ment. —When  several  adjectives  have  the  same  complement, 
the  complement  is  expressed  but  once  if  the  adjectives 
require  the  same  preposition.     Thus,  . 

Ce  fils  est  utile  et  cher  h,  sa  mfere,  Tkts  son  ts  dear  and 
useful  to  his  mother. 

In  this  case,  cher  and  utile  requiring  the  same  preposition  d, 
the  common  complement  ^  sa  nitre  is  expressed  only  once. 
But,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say:  Ce  fils  est  utile  et  chiri 
de  sa  nitrey  because  utile  requires  the  preposition  d,  while 
chM  requires  de.  The  correct  expression  with  these  adjec- 
tives is:    Ce  fils  est  utile  d  sa  nitre,  et  il  en  est  ch£ri. 


POSSESSIVE    ADJECTIVE 

27.  The  Article  Instead  of  the  Possessive  Adjec- 
tive.—(a)  The  article  is  used  instead  of  the  i>ossesslve 
adjective  when  the  sense  clearly  points  out  who  is  the 
possessor.    Thus, 

J*ai  mal  k  la  tete,  /  have  a  pain  in  my  head, 

Vous  avez  le's  mains  enfl^es.  Your  hands  are  swollen. 

Since  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  whose  head  is  aching:  or 
whose  hands  are  swollen,  the  article  is  deemed  sufficient 
in  French. 

{b)  In  the  case  of  a  reflexive  verb,  there  can  be  no 
ambigfuity  as  to  who  is  the  possessor,  and  consequently  the 
article  is  then  always  used  instead  of  the  possessive  adjec- 
tive.    Thus, 

Je  me  suis  bless^  k  la  main,  /  have  hurt  my  hand, 
II  se  lave  les  mains.  He  is  washing  his  hands. 

By  long:  usage,  the  two  following  familiar  expressions  are 
exceptions  to  the  preceding  rule: 

Je  me  suis  tenu  sur  mes  jambes  toute  la  joum^e,  I  have 
been  standing  on  my  legs  the  whole  day  long, 

II  se  tient  ferme  sur  ses  pieds,  He  stands  firmly  on  his  feet. 
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{c)  The  article  is  used  for  the  £ng:lish  possessive  pro- 
noun before  a  noun  construed  as  the  direct  object  of  a  verb, 
when  that  article  will  sufficiently  fill  the  place  of  the  pos- 
sessive.   Thus, 

II  m*a  cass6  le  bras,  He  broke  my  arm. 
Vous  lui  blessez  la  main,  You  hurt  his  hand, 

28.  When  the  Possessive  Adjective  Is  Used. —The 
French  possessive  adjective  is  used  instead  of  the  article, 
when  the  article  would  make  the  sentence  ambig^uous.    Thus, 

Je  vois  que  votre  bras  enfle,  /  see  your  arm  is  swelling, 
Mon  fr&re  a  perdu  sa  montre,  My  brother  lost  his  watch. 

If  these  two  sentences  were:  Je  vois  que  le  bras  enfie^  and 
Mon  irtre  a  perdu  la  montre^  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
whether  it  were  your  arm  or  another's  that  I  see  swelling,  or 
whose  watch  it  was  that  my  brother  lost. 

The  possessive  adjective  is  also  used  in  speaking  of  a 
chronic  complaint.     Thus, 

Ma  migraine  m*a  repris,  My  headache  has  returned, 
Sa  goutte  le  tourmente,  His  gout  torments  him. 

The  possessive  adjective  is  also  used  when  we  wish  to 
emphasize  the  part  spoken  of.     Thus, 

Je  Tai  vu  de  mes  yeux,  /  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes, 
II  arreta  ses  yeux  sur  lui,  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him. 

Sometimes  the  two  forms  of  expression,  one  with  the 
article,  the  other  with  the  possessive  adjective,  have  different 
meanings.     Thus, 

Je  lui  ai  offert  la  main,  I  offered  her  my  hand  {to  assist  her). 
Je  lui  ai  offert  ma  main,  /  proposed  to  her  {offered  my  hand 
in  marriage), 

29.  Number  of  Possessive  Adjectives. —The  pos- 
sessive adjectives  fiotre,  votre^  leur,  placed  before  a  noun 
standing  in  relation  to  another  plural  noun  previously 
expressed,  are  put  in  the  singular  ntunber  when  the  sense 
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of  the  sentence  or  clause  is  general  or  distributive;  in  other 
words,  when  the  persons  dr  objects  are  considered  indi- 
vidually.    Thus, 

La  plupart  des  hommes  emploient  la  premifere  partie  de 
leur  vie  k  rendre  T autre  miserable,  Most  men  employ  the  first 
part  of  their  life  to  render  the  other  part  miserable. 

But  the  plural  of  notre,  voire,  or  leur  is  used  when  the 
following. noun  represents  several  objects  taken  collectively. 
Thus, 

Ces  dames  avaient  des  fleurs  sur  leurs  chapeaux,  These 
ladies  had  flowers  on  their  hats. 

Tous  ces  messieurs  ^taient  au  bal  avec  leurs  femmes.  All 
these  gentlemen  were  at  the  ball  with  their  wives, 

Notre,  voire,  and  leur,  although  representing  a  collective 
idea,  are  always  in  the  singular  when  placed  before  a  noun 
not  used  in  the  plural;  such  as,  for  instance,  faim,  soif,  santi, 
humaniti.     Thus, 

Nous  sommes  m^contents  de  notre  sant6,  We  are  dissatis- 
fied with  our  health. 

Je  plains  leur  sort,  I  pity  their  fate, 

30.  Possessive  Adjectives  in  Relation  to  the 
Names  of  Things-— The  possessives  son,  sa,  ses,  leur,  or 
leurs,  are  used  when  the  notion  of  possession  belongs  to  the 
name  of  a  person  or  of  a  personified  object.     Thus, 

Soyons  ses  ennemis,  et  non  ses  assassins.  Let  us  be  his 
enemies,  and  not  his  assassins. 

In  speakii^g  of  things,  the  possessive  adjectives  son,  sa, 
ses,  leur,  or  leurs  are  also  used  when  the  possessor  and  the 
object  possessed  occur  in  th6  same  proposition.     Thus, 

Paris  a  ses  maisons  tr^s  hautes,  Paris  has  very  high  houses. 
Chaque  age  a  ses  plaisirs,  son  esprit,  et  ses  moeurs.  Each 
age  has  its  pleasures,  its  ways,  and  its  customs. 
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These  possessive  adjectives  are  also  used  when  preceded 
by  a  preposition.     Thus, 

Paris  est  une  belle  vflle,  j*admire  la  larg:eur  de  ses  rues, 
Paris  is  a  beautiful  city;  I  admire  the  width  oi  its  streets. 

In  other  cases,  the  English  its  or  their  is  translated  by 
the  pronoun  en  with  the  article.     Thus, 

Ces  langues  sont  riches,  j'en  admire  les  beaut^s,  These 
languages  are  rich;  I  admire  their  beauties, 

II  nous  raconta  ses  malheurs;  Thistoire  en  est  longue.  He 
told  us  his  misfortunes;  their  history  is  long, 

31*     Remarks   Concerning   Possessive  Adjectives. 

Note  the  following  differences  in  the  translation  of  posses- 
sive adjectives: 

1.  A  friend  of  mine^  a  book  of  yours.  In  French,  such 
expressions  are  translated  un  de  mes  amiSy  un  de  vos  livres, 
literally,  one  of  my  friends,  one  of  your  books;  so  with  all 
other  phrases  of  the  same  nature. 

2.  MinCy  thine y  etc.,  with  the  verb  to  be.  When  the  Eng- 
lish verb  to  be  is  used  with  a  possessive  in  the  sense  of  to 
belongy  it  is  translated  in  French  by  Hre  with  one  of  the  dis- 
junctive personal  pronouns—^  moiy  h  toi,  d  /«/,  or  d  elUy  etc. 
Thus, 

Ce  livre  est  k  moi,  This  book  is  mine, 

Cette  montre  n'est  pas  k  lui.  This  watch  is  not  his, 

3.  The  forms  my  brother* Sy  my  mother's  and  the  like,  are 
translated  in  French  by  h  mbn  fr^rCy  d  ma  m^rcy  etc. 


DEMONSTRATIVE  ADJECTIVES 

32.  Uses  of  Ci  and  Jjk,  —  French  demonstrative 
adjectives  do  not  point  out  the  relative  positions  of  per- 
sons or  things,  as  this  and  that  do  in  English.  It  has  been 
explained  that  ci  and  Id  may  be  joined  to  nouns  or  other  sub- 
stantives for  that  purpose.  Their  use,  however,  is  resorted 
to  only  when  this  distinction  is  imperative.     Thus, 
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Ce  livre  n'est  pas  h,  toi,  This  (or  ihai)  book  does  not  belong 
to  thee. 
Cette  table  coute  cher,  This  (or  that)  table  is  expensive. 

Although  not  necessary,  ci  and  /4  are  sometimes  added  for 
emphasis.     Thus, 

Ce  jour-lk,  je  pensai  mourir,  That  day^  I  thought  I  should  die, 
Ce  livre-lk?  mais  c'est  k  moi,  That  book?  why^  it  is  mine. 


NUMERAIi  ADJECTIVES 

33«  Uni^me.  —  Uni'tmey  first,  is  used  after  vingty  trentey 
quarantey  cinquantey  soi Xante y  qtrntre-vingty  centy  and  mille. 
In  other  cases,  premier  is  used.     Thus, 

Je  suis  le  premier,  /  am  the  first. 

C'est  la  vingt-et-uni^me  fois,  //  is  the  twenty- first  time. 

34.  Elision  Witli  Numerals.  —  The  words  onzey  onzi'^me, 
and  sometimes  une  are  pronounced  as  if  beginning  with  an 
aspirated  h\  that  is,  elision  is  not  made  before  them.     Thus, 

Nous  sommes  le  onze.  We  are  the  eleventh. 

le  onzifeme,  the  eleventh 

au  onze,  at  the  eleventh 

vers  les  onze  heures,  toward  eleven  o'clock 

vers  les  ime  heure,  sur  les  une  heure,  about  one  o'clock 


INDEFINITE  ADJECTIVES 

35.  Cliaque.  —  Chaquey  each,  is  an  adjective,  and  should 
never  be  used  without  a  noun.  When  the  noun  is  not 
expressed,  the  pronoun  chacwiy  each,  should  be  employed. 
Thus, 

Chaque  livre  me  coute  cinq  francs,  Each  book  cost  me  five 
francs. 

Ces  livres  me  coutent  cinq  francs  chacun.  These  books  cost 
me  five  francs  each. 

Chaque  is  invariable  in  form. 
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36.  Tout.  —  Tout,  every,  any,  may  be  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  chaqucy  without  the  article  before  a  noun  in  the 
singfular.     Thus, 

Tout  citoyen  doit  etre  pret  k  donner  sa  vie  pour  sa  patrie, 
Every  citizen  must  be  ready  to  give  his  life  for  his  country, 

Toute  puissance  est  faible  k  moins  que  d'etre  unie,  Any 
Power  is  feeble  unless  united. 

Tout,  used  as  an  adjective  with  inflections  for  gender  and 
number,  has  the  sense  of  a//,  every ^  whole,  if  placed  before  a 
noun  preceded  by  the  article  or  a  determinative  adjective. 
Thus, 

toute  une  semaine,  a  whole  week 
tous  les  jours,  every  day 
tout  le  monde,  everybody 
toutes  les  fois,  every  time 

Tout  may  also  be  a  noun  meaning  the  whole.     Thus, 

Je  vous  laisse  le  tout  k  dix  francs,  /  will  let  you  have  the 
whole  for  ten  francs, 

37.  Tout  Autre. —  In  this  expression,  tout  is  an  adjec- 
tive when  it  has  the  sense  of  any.     Thus, 

Toute  autre  position  ne  me  conviendrait  pas.  Any  other 
position  would  not  suit  me, 

38.  Quelque.  —  Quelque  is  an  adjective  when  it  modifies 
a  noun.     Thus, 

Pouvez-vous  me  preter  quelques  bons  livres?  Can  you 
lend  me  some  good  books? 

J'ai  achet^  quelques  plumes,  I  bought  some  pens, 

39.  M^me.—A/^me  is  an  adjective  when  it  precedes  a 
noun  or  limits  a  pronoun.     Thus, 

Les  meme  vertus  qui  servent  k  fonder  un  empire  servent 
aussi  k  le  conserver,  The  same  virtues  that  serve  to  found  an 
empire  serve  also  to  preserve  it. 

Nous  nous  sommes  servis  nous-memes,  We  helped  ourselves. 
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SYNTAX  OP  THE  PRONOUN 


PERSONAL  PRONOUNS 


PERSONAL    PRONOUNS    USED    AS    SUBJECTS 

40.     Disjunctive   Pronouns  Used   as   Subjects.  — In 

the  following  cases,  disjunctive  pronouns  are  used  in  French 
instead  of  the  conjunctives  employed  in  English: 

1.  In  an  answer  to  a  question,  when  the  verb  is  not 
expressed.    Thus, 

Qui  a  fait  cela?— Lui,  Who  did  that? —He, 
Quiestlk?-Moi,  Who  is  there  f- 1. 

2.  When  the  pronoun  is  joined  by  a  conjunction  to  a  noun 
or  another  pronoun,  or  when  two  or  more  pronouns  are  used 
as  the  subjects  of  a  verb.     Thus, 

Mon  frfere  et  moi  partirons  demain,  My  brother  and  I  will 
start  tomorrow. 

Lui  et  moi  6tions  absents.  He  and  I  were  absent. 

3.  When  the  pronouns  follow  a  comparative.     Thus, 

II  est  plus  ag€  que  moi.  He  is  older  than  I. 
II  est  beaucoup  plus  riche  que  vous.  He  is  much  richer  than 
you. 

4.  When  the  pronouns  are  followed  by  a  relative  pro- 
noun, by  the  adjective  seul,  or  by  a  present  participle. 
Thus, 

Eux  que  j*aimais  tant.  They,  whom  I  loved  so  mtuh. 

EUe  seule  sait  organiser  cela.  She  alone  knows  how  to 
organize  that. 

Eux  voyant  qu'il  se  fachait  se  retirferent,  They,  seeing  he 
was  getting  angry  ^  left  the  place. 
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But  in  old  style  and  official  speech  this  last  rule  is  not 
always  observed,  and  the  pronoun  subjects  are  not  used  in 
their  disjunctive  forms,  although  separated  from  their  verb 
by  an  intervening  word.     Thus, 

Je  soussign^  Louis  Durand,  reconnais  devoir  k  M.  Paul 
Duruy  la  somme  de  mille  francs  valeur  regue  en  espies,  /,  /A^ 
undersigned^  Louis  Durand^  acknowledge  that  I  owe  Mr.  Paul 
Duruy  the  sum  of  one  thousand  francs  for  value  received  in  cash, 

5.  After  tenses  of  the  verb  itre,  whether  in  the  affirmative, 
negative,  or  interrogative  form.     Thus, 

C'est  moi,  //  is  /. 

Ce  n'^tait  pas  lui  que  je  cherchais,  //  was  not  he  that  I  wcls 
looking  for. 

Ne  serait-ce  pas  elles?     Would  it  not  be  they  f 

4 1  •  Repetl  tlon  of  Personal  Pponoun  Subjects.  —  Per- 
sonal pronouns  having  the  function  of  subjects  must  be 
repeated  in  the  following  cases: 

1.  In  changing  the  form  of  discourse  from  negation  to 
affirmation;  except  that  when  the  first  verb  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive and  the  second  in  the  negative,  the  pronoim  is  not 
repeated.     Thus, 

Je  ne  dors  pas  et  je  pense,  I  do  not  sleepy  and  I  think, 
Je  pense  et  ne  dors  pas,  /  think  and  do  not  sleep, 

2.  When  several  verbs  having  the  same  subjects  follow  in 
succession,  the  pronoun  subject  is  repeated  if  the  verbs  are 
connected  by  conjunctions  other  than  et^  niy  ou,  mais.    Thus, 

Je  vais  k  la  campagne  parce  qu*il  fait  beau,  /  am  going  to 
the  country  because  it  is  beautiful  weather, 

3.  The  repetition  of  the  pronoun  generally  renders  the 
style  more  solemn  and  energetic,  while  its  omission  gives 
more  rapidity  to  the  discourse.     Thus, 

Je  suis  venu,  j'ai  vu,  j'ai  vaincu,  I  came,  I  satVy  I  conquered. 
Elle  va,  vient,  fait  I'empressee,  She  goes^  comes  back,  feigns 
to  be  in  a  hurry. 
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If  a  pronoun  subject  is  to  be  made  very  emphatic,  it  is 
usually  repeated  in  its  disjunctive  form,  either  before  the 
verb  or  after  it.     Thus, 

Je  Tai  vu,  moi,  /  saw  it  myself, 

Lui,  il  n*a  pas  seulement  un  sou  vaillant,  He  (himself),  he 
has  not  a  single  penny. 

Sometimes  the  proper  subject  is  omitted,  and  the  emphatic 
disjtmctive  stands  alone  as  the  subject.     Thus, 

Lui  n'a  eu  qu'im  ami.  He  (emphatic)  had  only  one  friend. 


PERSONAL.    PRONOUNS    USED    AS    OBJECTS 

42«  Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive  Personal  Pro- 
nouns.—As  has  been  explained,  the  conjunctive  pronouns 
are  those  that  are  used  without  a  preposition  or  with  the 
preposition  h.    They  are: 

Singular  Plural 

First  person:  me,  me,  or  to  me     nous,  us,  or  to  us 
Second  person:  te,  thee,  or  to     vons,  you,  or  to  you 

thee 
Third  person:    le,    him;    la,      les,  them;  leur,  to  them 

her;  lui,  to  him,  or  her 

As  has  been  explained,  the  conjunctive  personal  pronouns 
are  generally  placed  after  the  pronoun  subject,  or  after  the 
neg:ation  in  a  negative  sentence.     Thus, 

II  me  voit,  He  sees  me, 

Je  ne  lui  parle  pas,  /  do  not  speak  to  him. 

The  disjunctive  pronouns  are  used  with  any  preposition 
other  than  h,  such  as  pour,  dans,  de,  avec,  etc.  They  always 
follow  the  verb,  and  are: 

Singular  Plural 

First  person:  moi,  me  nous,  us 

Second  person:  toi,  thee  vous,  you 

Third  person:  lui,  him;  elle,      eux     (masc),     elles    (fern,), 
her  them 
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43.  Disjunctive  Pronouns  With  the  Preposition  A. 

Sometimes,  however,  although  used  with  the  preposition  it, 
the  disjunctive  pronouns  may  be  employed;  they  are  then 
placed  after  the  verb.  The  following  are  the  only  cases  in 
which  they  may  be  so  used: 

1.  After  a  verb  having  two  or  more  indirect  objects;  also 
with  reflexive  verbs.     Thus, 

Je  parle  k  lui  et  k  elle,  /  speak  to  him  and  to  her. 
Je  me  pr^sente  k  vous,  I  present  myself  to  you, 
II  s'adressa  k  moi,  He  applied  to  me, 
II  se  montra  k  nous,  He  showed  himself  to  us, 

2.  A  is  also  used  after  the  following  verbs  with  the  dis- 
junctive pronoun:  alter ^  en  aPPeler^  courir,  Mcourir,  marcher^ 
Petiser^  songer,  venir,  viser^  Hre  (in  the  sense  of  to  belong), 
and  after  avoir  used  with  the  words  affaire^  Sgard^  rapport^ 
and  recours.     Thus, 

II  vint  k  moi  et  me  salua.  He  came  to  me  and  saluted  me. 
J*ai  souvent  pens^  k  lui,  I  often  thought  of  him, 
Pourquoi  n*avez-vous  pas  recours  k  eux?     Why  do  you  not 
have  recourse  to  themf 

44.  En  and  Y.— These  two  pronouns  have  many  and 
important  functions  in  French  sentential  structure.  They 
are  used  with  reference  to  things,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
both  genders  and  numbers.  En  stands  for  a  noun  used 
with  de,  and  translates  the  English  phrases  some,  some  of  it, 
of  it,  of  them,  from  there;  y  stands  for  the  notm  with  the 
preposition  h,  and  translates  the  English  there,  here,  to  it,  at  it. 
The  following  examples  illustrate  the  uses  of  en  and  y\ 

Avez-vous  de  Teau,  de  l$i  bi^re,  du  vin,  des  liqueurs?— 
J'en  ai,  Have  you  water,  beer^  wine,  liquors? —  I  have  (some), 

Avez-vous  cinq  livres?— J*en  ai  cinq,  Have  you  five  books?— 
I  have  five  (of  them). 

Combien  de  livres  avez-vous?  — J'en  ai  cinq,  How  many 
books  have  youf  —  I  have  five  {of  them). 
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Venez-vous  de  Paris?— J 'en  viens,  Do  you  come  from  Paris  f 
I  come  from  there, 

Etes-vous  Ik?— J'y  suis,  Are  you  iheref—I am  (there). 

Venez-vous  ici?— J'y  viens,  Do  you  come  here?— I  do 
{come  here), 

Avez-vous  r^pondu  k  vos  lettres?- J*y  ai  r6pondu,  Have 
you  answered  (to)  your  letters? —I  have  (answered  to  them). 

Allez-vous  k  Paris?— J'y  vais,  Are  you  going  to  Paris?— I 
am  going  there. 

45.  Y  Suppressed  in  the  Future  and  Conditional 
of  Aller.  —  Because  the  future  and  the^  conditional  of  alter 
begfin  with  the  same  sound  as  y^  the  word  y  is  omitted  with 
those  tenses.    Thus, 

Irez-vous  k  Paris?— Je  n'irai  pas.  Shall  you  go  to  Paris?— I 
shall  not  go  there. 

Irez-vous  au  bal?  —  J'irais  si  j'avais  quelqu'un  pour 
m'accompagfner,  Shall  you  go  to  the  ball?— I  would  go 
there  if  I  had  some  one  to  accompany  me. 


46.  Repetition  of  the  Pronoun  Object.  —  Personal 
pronouns  used  as  the  objects  of  several  verbs  are  repeated 
with  each  verb  when  those  verbs  are  in  a  simple  tense. 
Thus, 

II  vous  estime  et  vous  honore,  He  esteems  and  honors  you. 
II  nous  ennuie  et  nous  tourmente  sans  cesse,  He  wearies 
and  torments  us  incessantly. 

But  when  the  verbs  are  in  a  compound  tense,  and  have  the 
same  subject,  object,  and  auxiliary  verb,  the  subject,  object, 
and  even  the  auxiliary  may  not  be  repeated,  providing,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  verbs  govern  their  objects  with  the  same 
preposition.     Thus, 


lis  nous  ont  attaqu6s  et  ils  nous 
ont  vaincus, 

Ils  nous  ont  attaqu^s  et  vaincus, 


They  attacked  and  defeated 


us. 
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When  the  objects  are  not  of  the  same  nature,  or  when 
they  are  governed  by  diflEerent  prepositions,  their  repetition, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  is  imperative.     Thus, 

Voilk  sa  lettre:  je  Tai  lue  et  j'y  ai  r^pondu.  There  is  his  letter^ 
I  read  and  answered  it  (literally,  /  read  it  and  answered  to  it). 

J'y  ai  pens6,  et  j'en  ai  parl6,  /  thought  of  it  and  spoke  about 
it  (literally,  /  thought  to  it  and  spoke  of  it). 


POSSESSIVE    PRONOUNS 

47.  Possessive  Pronouns  Used  Absolutely,  —  Pos- 
sessive pronouns  usually  refer  to  an.  antecedent  noun  and 
agree  with  it  in  gender  and  number.  However,  they  may 
be  used  absolutely  in  the  singular  to  designate  a  person's 
property.     Thus, 

Le  mien  et  le  tien  sont  la  source  de  toutes  les  querelles. 
Mine  and  thifie  are  the  cause  of  all  quarrels. 

They  may  also  be  used  in  the  plural  to  designate  a  person's 
relatives,  friends,  or  adherents.     Thus, 

Les  votres  se  sont  bien  battus,  Your  partisans  fought  well. 
Nous  irons  k  la  campagne  V€i6  prochain,  moi  et  les  miens. 
We  shall  go  to  the  country  next  summer^  I  and  my  folks. 

48.  Commercial  Terms.  —Contrary  to  the  grammatical 
rule  that  a  relative  pronoun  must  refer  to  an  antecedent  noun, 
it  is  not  uncommon  in  business  correspondence  to  use  such 
forms  as  follows: 

En  r^ponse  k  la  votre  du  22  avril,  j'ai  Thonneur  de  .  .  .  /n 
answer  to  yours  of  April  22  ^  I  have  the  honor  to  .  .  . 

In  this  case  la  vdtre  stands  for  votre  lettrey  but  since  the 
word  lettre  has  not  already  been  expressed,  this  form  is 
grammatically  incorrect,  and  it  is  much  better  to  say:  En 
riponse  d  votre  lettre  du  22  avril,  fai  Phonneur  de  .  ,  , 
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DEMONSTRATIVE    PRONOUNS 

49.  Uses  of  the  Pronoun  Ce.  —The  pronoun  ce  is  used 
instead  of  the  personal  pronouns  f/,  ellCy  ils,  ellesy  as  the 
subject  of  a  proposition  whose  predicate  attribute  is  a  noun 
or  pronoun.    Thus, 

J'aime  Comeille;  c'est  mon  auteur  favori,  /  like  Comeille; 
he  is  my  favorite  author. 

A  qui  est  ce  livre?— C'est  le  mien,  Whose  book  is  that?  It 
is  mine. 

Prenez  ce  cheval;  c*est  le  meilleur,  Take  this  horse;  it  is 
the  best. 

In  this  last  example,  the  noun  cheval  is  tmderstood  after 
meilleur. 

When  the  predicate  is  an  adjective,  the  personal  pronoun 
is  used  instead  of  ce.     Thus, 

Prenez  ce  cheval;  il  est  bon.  Take  this  horse;  it  is  a  good  one. 
Mang^ez  ce  bouillon;  il  est  excellent,  Eat  that  broth;  it  is 
excellent. 

In  an  interrogation,  ce  is  more  precise  than  //.     Thus, 

Quelle  heure  est-il?     What  time  is  it? 

Quelle  heure  est-ce?     What  hour  is  that  (just  striking)? 

50.  Ce  Used  for  Cela.  —  Ce,  with  it  re  or  before  devoir ^ 
is  often  used  in  French  for  cela  to  introduce  an  attributive 
clause  referring  to  a  preceding  sentence.     Thus, 

II  a  fait  cela,  c'est  bien.  He  has  done  that;  it  is  well. 

Vous  n'avez  pas  r^ussi;  ce  n*est  rien.  You  did  not  succeed; 
that  is  nothing. 

Vous  en  avez  trois;  c'est  assez.  You  have  three  of  them; 
that  is  enough. 

J'ai  compris  ce  que  vous  m'avez  dit;  est-ce  tout?  I  under- 
stood  what  you  told  me;  is  that  all? 

Tout  le  monde  le  dit;  ce  doit  etre  vrai,  Everybody  says  so; 
it  must  be  true. 
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51.  Pleonastic  Uses  of  Ce.— The  pronoun  ce  with  the 
v^rb  Hre  may  be  pleonastically  used  in  the  following:  cases: 

1.  When  the  verb  Hre  is  placed  between  two  expressions, 
one  of  which  may  be  the  predicate  of  the  other,  a  pleonastic 
ce  may  or  may  not  be  included,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  speaker.  Its  use,  however,  adds  vivacity,  precision,  and 
energy  to  the  sentence.     Thus, 

La  vertu  la  plus  agr^able  k  Dieu,  c'est  la  charity.  The 
virttte  most  agreeable  to  God  is  charity. 

Ma  m&re,  c*6tait  ma  seule  amie.  My  mother  was  my  only 
friend, 

Le  plus  grand  plaisir  d'un  avare,  c'est  de  contempler  son 
tr6sor.  The  greatest  pleasure  of  a  miser  is  to  contemplate  his 
treasure, 

2.  When  the  verb  Hre  is  placed  between  two  infinitives,  ce 
must  be  used  with  it.     Thus, 

D^choir  du  prfemier  rang,  c'est  tomber  au  dernier,  To  lose 
the  first  ranky  is  to  fall  to  the  last, 

Vivre  content  de  pen,  c'est  etre  vraiment  riche,  To  live 
content  with  little  is  to  be  truly  rich. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  ce  is  generally  suppressed 
in  a  proverbial  sentence  when  the  verb  is  accompanied  by  a 
negation,  or  when  the  first  infinitive  is  not  followed  by  a 
second.     Thus, 

Abuser  n'est  pas  user.  To  abuse  is  not  to  use, 
Promettre  et  tenir  sont  deux.  To  promise  and  to  keep  promises 
are  different  things, 

8.     Ce  with  the  verb  etre  is  used  for  emphasis.     Thus, 

C'est  k  Paris  que  nous 
allons  demain, 

C'est  demain  que  nous 
allons  k  Paris, 

C'est  nous  qui  allons  a 
Paris  demain, 

4.  When  a  sentence  begins  with  ce  followed  by  one  of  the 
relative    pronouns   giu\  que,  guoi\  or  donty  and  a  verb,  any 


'  ^  are  going  to  Paris  tomorrow. 
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following  form  of  the  verb  Hre  is  generally  preceded  by  ce. 
It  is  almost  always  so  preceded  when  etre  is  in  turn  followed 
by  an  infinitive  or  a  noun.     Thus, 

Ce  qui  est  certain,  c'est  que  le  monde  est  m^chant,  What 
is  certain  is  that  the  world  is  wicked, 

Ce  que  j'aime  le  mieux,  c'est  une  promenade  en  voiture, 
What  I  like  best  is  a  ride. 

When,  however,  ftre  is  followed  by  an  adjective,  ce  is  not 
used  before  it.    Thus, 

Ce  que  vous  dites  est  int^ressant,  IVAat  you  say  is 
interesting. 

Ce  que  je  vous  dis  est  la  v6rit6  (est  vrai),  What  I  tell  yoti 
is  the  truth, 

52.  Ce  as  the  Antecedent  of  a  Relative  Pronoun. 

The  demonstrative  pronoun  ce  is  used  as  the  antecedent  of 
a  relative  pronoun  when  a  relative  clause  modifies  a  propo- 
sition; ce  must  also  be  used  after  tout  modified  by  a  relative 
clause.    Thus, 

Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  que  vous  voulez  dire,  /  do  not  know  what 
you  mean, 

J'ach&te  ce  qui  me  plait,  I  buy  what  pleases  me, 
J'ai  tout  ce  qu'il  me  faut,  /  have  all  I  want, 

53.  C'est  .  .  .  Que. —To  render  the  subject  of  a  sen- 
tence very  prominent,  it  is  sometimes  put  last  and  preceded 
by  que^  in  which  case  the  predicate  is  written  before  the  que 
and  preceded  by  ce  and  a  form  of  the  verb  Hre,     Thus, 

C'est  une  belle  ville  que  Paris,  Paris  is  a  beautiful  city, 
C'^tait  un  grand  homme  que  Napoleon,  Napoleon  was  a 
great  man. 

Such  constructions  as  these  add  vastly  to  the  energy  and 
vivacity  of  the  sentence. 

54.  Cecl  and  Cela.— These  two  words  are  used  abso- 
lutely to  designate  objects  without  naming  them.     Thus, 

Ceci  n*est  pas  k  moi.  This  does  not  belong  to  me, 
Cela  est  pour  vous.  That  is  for  you. 
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Ceci  is  used  in  reference  to  a  thought  about  to  be  expressed, 
while  ceia  refers  to  a  thought  already  known.     Thus, 

Retenez  bien  ceci:  II  ne  faut  pas  juger  sur  Tapparence, 
Remember  this:  you  musi  not  judge  according  to  appearances, 

L'orgueil  est  un  grand  d^faut;  n'oubliez  jamais  cela,  Pride 
is  a  great  fault;  never  forget  that. 

55.  Celul,  Celle,  Ceux,  and  Celles.— These  pronouns 
may  represent  either  persons  or  things  indifferently.  Their 
sense  is  generally  determined  by  an  indirect  object  preceded 
by  the  preposition  </f  or  by  a  relative  proposition.     Thus, 

J'ai  mon  livre  et  celui  de  mon  fr&re,  /  have  my  book  and  my 
brother^s. 

J'ai  lou^  ma  maison  et  celle  de  ma  soeur,  /  rented  my  house 
and  my  sister^s. 

These  pronouns,  if  followed  by  a  relative,  may  represent 
persons  not  previously  introduced.  In  such  cases,  they  are 
generally  equivalent  to  he  who,  she  whoy  they  who.     Thus, 

Celui  qui  6tudie  fait  des  progrfes.  He  \who    studies    makes 
Celle  qui  6tudie  fait  des  progrfes.  She]     progress. 
Ceux  qui  6tudient  font  des  pro^h^A  They  who  study  make 
Celles  qui  ^tudient  font  des  progrfes,/    progress. 

56.  Celal-ci  and  Celul-IA.  —  When  two  persons  or 
things  have  been  introduced,  celui-ci  is  used  to  translate 
the  latter  (the  last  named)  and  celui-lh,  the  former  (the  first 
named).     Thus, 

On  disait  de  F^nelon  en  le  comparant  k  Bossuet,  que 
celui-ci  prouvait  la  religion,  et  que  celui-lk  la  faisait  aimer, 
//  was  said  of  Fenelon  in  comparing  him  to  Bossuet ^  that  the 
latter  proved  religion y  and  the  former  made  us  love  it. 


iNTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS 

57.  Difference  Between  Interrogative  and  Rela- 
tive Pronouns. —  Interrogative  and  relative  pronouns  differ 
chiefly  in  that  Interrogative  pronouns  are  generally 
placed  first  in  a  sentence,  and  refer,  not  to   an  antecedent 
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noun  or  pronoun,  but  to  something  unknown  to  the  speaker 
which  is  to  be  expressed  in  answer  to  his  question.  The 
relative  pronoun,  on  the  contrary,  always  refers  to  an  ante- 
cedent noun,  pronoun,  or  phrase  previously  expressed. 
Thus, 

Interrogative 

Qui  est  Ik?— Moi,  Who  is  there  f— I. 

Qui  demandez-vous?— Je  demande  votre  frfere,  Wham  are 
you  asking  for?— I  am  asking  for  your  brother. 

Relative 

Cet  homme  que  vous  voyez  Ik  est  mon  oncle,  This  man 

that  you  see  there  is  my  uncle. 
Lisez-nous  quelque  chose  qui  nous  fasse  rire,  Read  some- 

thing  that  will  make  us  laugh. 
« 
68.     Qui. —The    interrogative     pronoun    qui  is   almost 
exclusively  used  for  persons  only.     It  may  be  used  as  sub- 
ject, object,  predicate,  or  after   a   preposition.     It   has  no 
inflection  for  gender  or  number.     Thus, 

Qui  est  arriv^?     Who  has  arrived? 
Qui  cherchez-vous?     Whom  are  you  looking  forf 
Quiest-il?     Who  is  he? 

A  qui  appartient  ce  livre?     To  whom  does  this  book  belong? 
Pour   qui    achetez-vous  cela?    For  whom   are  you   buying 
that? 

De  qui  parlez-vous?     About  whom  are  you  speaking? 

For  purposes  of  emphasis,  qui  is  sometimes  rendered  by 
the  phrase  qui  est-ce  qui  {literally,  who  is  it  who)  as  subject, 
and  by  qui  est-ce  que  (literally,  who  is  it  that),  as  object. 
Thus, 

Qui  est-ce  qui  vient  Ik  bas?     Who  is  coming  yonder? 
Qui  est-ce  que  vous  grondez?     Whom  are  you  scolding? 

When  used  for  things,  qui  is  used  in  the  form  of  qu'est-ce 
qui.     Thus, 

Qu'est-ce  qui  vous  amfene?     What  brings  you? 
Qu'est-ce  qui  vous  ennuie?     What  annoys  you? 
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Note  the  following  fine  distinctions  in  the  use  of  qui: 

Qui  est-ce?— C'est  un  m^decin,  Who  is  itf—It  is  a  doctor. 
Qui  est-il?— C*est  M.  Loubet,  Who  is  hef—It  is  Mr.  Loubet. 
Qu'est-il?— II  est  m^decin,  What  is  hef—He  is  a  doctor. 
Qui   est,  or  quel  est  ce  monsieur?— C est   le   maitre  de 
musique,  Who  is  that genilemanf — He  is  the  music  teacher. 

59.  Que  and  Quel. —These  two  interrogative  pronouns 
are  used  of  things  only;  they  have  no  inflection  for  gender  or 
number.  Que  is  only  the  object  of  a  verb,  or  predicate  of  an 
intransitive  verb.     Quoi  is  used  with  a  preposition.     Thus, 

Que  d^sirez-vous?     What  do  you  desire? 
Que  deviendra-t-elle?     What  will  become  of  herf 
A  quoi  pensez-vous?     What  are  you  thinking  off 
De  quoi  parle-t-il?     Of  what  does  he  speak  f 

Que  and  quoi  may  be  used  in  exclamations.     Thus, 

Que  vous  etes  grande!     How  tall  you  are! 

Quoi!  vous  n'avez  pas  fini,  What!  you  have  not  finished. 

When  que  and  quoi  are  followed  by  an  adjective,  the  prep- 
osition de  is  required  before  the  adjective.     Thus, 

Quoi  de  nouveau?     What  newsf 

Qu'avez-vous  vu  de  beau?     What  did  you  see  beautiful? 

60.  I^equel.  —  The  interrogatives  leqiiel,  laquelle^  etc. 
are  used  for  persons  and  things,  but  only  when  they  are 
determined  by  a  following  expression  or  by  something  pre- 
ceding.    Thus, 

Lequel  de  ces  hommes  vous  a  reconnu?  Which  of  these 
men  recognized  you? 

Laquelle  de  ces  dames  est  la  plus  jeune?  Which  of  these 
ladies  is  the  youngest? 

J'ai  achet6  des  livres.  — Lesquels?  /  have  bought  somt 
books.—  Which? 
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BBIiATIVE    PRONOUNS 

61.  Relative  Pronouns  Never  Omitted. —A  rela- 
tive pronoun  must  always  be  expressed  in  French,  although 
it  is  often  omitted  in  English.     Thus, 

Oil  sont  les  marchandises  que  j'ai  achet6es?  Where  are  the 
goods  I  bought  f 

Voilk  la  dame  dont  vous  parlez,  There  is  the  lady  you  are 
speaking  of, 

62.  Place  of  the  Relative  Pronoun.— To  avoid 
ambigtiity,  the  French  relative  pronotm  must  be  placed  as 
near  its  antecedent  as  possible.     Thus, 

J'ai  fait  dans  toute  la  Suisse  tm  voyage  qui  m'a  beaucoup 
plu,  /  made  a  journey  through  Switzerland  that  pleased  me 
very  much. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  say,  Tai  fait  un  voyage  dans  toute 
la  Suisse  qui  m*a  plu  beaucoup ^  because  the  sentence  would 
then  be  ambiguous,  for  it  would  not  be  clear  whether  it  was 
la  Suisse^  or  le  voyage  that  pleased  me  very  much. 

63.  Qui  and  Que. —When  the  pronouns  qui  and  que 
refer  to  a  determined  antecedent,  qui  is  the  form  used  in  the 
subject  and  que  that  used  in  the  object.  They  have  no  inflec- 
tion for  gender  or  number,  and  may  represent  either  persons 
or  things. 

To  ^ve  rapidity  and  precision  to  style,  the  antecedent  of  a 
relative  pronotm  is  often  understood,  especially  in  proverbs. 
Thus, 

A  qui  venge  son  pfere,  il  n'est  rien  d'impossible,  To  him 
who  avenges  his  father^  nothing  is  impossible. —Coksbi'LLR. 

Qui  sert  bien  son  pays  n'a  pas  besoin  d'aleux.  He  who 
serves  his  country  well^  has  no  need  of  ancestors,— -You^ aire, 

64.  The  Differences  Betiveen  Qui  and  liequel  or 
Auquel.  —  j2«'»  preceded  by  a  preposition,  is  used  only  in 
reference  to  persons,  or  personified  things;  but,  when  the 
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relative  pronoun  used  refers   to  things,  the   forms   lequel, 
auquel^  etc.  must  be  employed.     Thus, 

Le  monsieur  avec  qui  vous  etes  venu  est  mon  ami,  The 
gentleman  with  whom  you  came  is  my  friend. 

O  rochers  escarp^s,  je  n'ai  que  vous  k  qui  je  puisse  me 
plaindre!  O  rugged  rocks ^  I  have  none  but  you  to  whom,  I  can 
complain! 

La  maison  dans  laquelle  vous  demeurez  vous  appartient- 
elle?    Does  the  house  in  which  you  live  belong  to  youf 

Le  cheval  sur  lequel  j'^tais  mont^,  6tait  jeune  et  vigoureux, 
The  horse  I  was  riding  was  young  and  vigorous. 

The  pronoun  lequel  is  also  used  when  the  pronoun  qui 
would  be  ambiguous.  This  is  especially  likely  to  occur  when 
it  is  impossible  to  place  the  relative  near  the  antecedent,  or 
when  the  relative  refers  to  several  antecedents.     Thus, 

Le  p^re  de  la  jeune  fille,  lequel  nous  a  6erit  .  .  .  y  the 
young  lady*s  father^  who  wrote  to  us  .  .  . 

If  qui  were  used  here  instead  of  lequel^  the  sentence  would 
be  ambiguous.  It  would  hot  be  clear  whether  it  was  the 
young  lady  or  the  father  that  wrote. 

65.  Dont  and  De  Qui.  — j^wJ  preceded  by  the  preposi- 
tion de  can  refer  to  persons  only;  dont  can  refer  either  to 
persons  or  to  things;  it  must  be  used  when  the  reference  is 
to  things.     Thus, 

Voilk  rhomme  dont  (or  de  qui)  vous  parlez,  There  is  the 
man  of  whom  you  are  speaking. 

II  y  a  des  animaux  dont  Tinstinct  approche  de  Tintelli- 
gence,  There  are  some  animals  whose  insiiiui  approaches  intelli- 
gence. 

The  order  of  French  sentential  construction  differs  from 
the  English  order  when  the  relative  whose  is  followed 
by  the  object  of  a  verb,  for  in  French  dont  and  the  subject 
of  the  relative  clause  cannot  be  separated.     Thus, 

Voilk  le  monsieur  dont  j*ai  connu  la  soeur  k  Paris,  There 
IS  the  gentleman  whose  sister  I  knew  ifi  Paris. 
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INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS 

66.  On. —The  pronoun  an  is  sometimes  used  for 
euphony,  with  the  /'  before  it,  after  the  words  ^/,  sty  ou,  oh^ 
and  gtie.  But  even  after  these  words  it  is  often  suppressed. 
It  can  never  be  used  if  the  following  word  begins  with  /. 

The  pronoun  an  always  takes  the  singular  form  of  the  verb,, 
but  a  following  adjective  relating  to  an  agrees  in  gender  and 
nimiber  with  the  noun  that  an  represents.     Thus, 

Quand  on  est  Jeunes,  riclies,  et  Jolies,  mesdames,  on 
n*est  pas  r^dnltes  k  Tartifice,  When  ane  is  yaung,  rich,  and 
pretty,  ladies,  ane  is  not  driven  ta  deceit, 

Ici,  on  est  ^gaux^  Here,  people  are  equal. 

J^aus  or  vaus  may  be  used  after  an  as  the  object  of  a  verb. 
Thus, 

Aussi  longtemps  qu'on  est  riche,  qu'on  donne  des  diners, 
ces  parasites  vous  flattent,  vous  cajolent,  s'empressent 
autour  de  vous;  quand  on  n'a  plus  rien,  ils  font  semblant  de 
ne  pas  vous  connaitre,  As  long  as  yau  are  rich  and  give  din- 
ners, these  Parasites  Hatter  yau,  fawn  upan  yau,  swarm  araund 
yau;  when  nathing  is  left,  they  feign  not  ta  know  yau. 

The  pronoim  an  is  often  used  instead  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun either  to  avoid  designating  persons  directly,  or  to 
express  a  kind  of  contempt.     Thus, 

On  se  doute  de  quelque  chose,  They  are  suspiciaus  about 
something. 

On  me  surveille,  /  am  watched. 

On  n'a  pas  voulu  me  laisser  entrer,  They  would  not  let  me  in. 

67.  CYiAcvLTL.  —  Chacun  may  be  used  absolutely  in  the 
sense  of  every  ane;  it  is  then  invariable.     Thus, 

Chacun  veut  etre  heureux,  Everybody  wishes  to  be  happy. 

Chacun  vit  k  sa  guise,  Every  ane  lives  as  he  likes. 

Chacun  may  vary  in  gender  when  limited  by  a  complement. 
Thus, 

Chacun  de  ces  livres  coute  dix  francs.  Each  of  these  books 
costs  ten  francs. 
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Chacune  de  ces  tables  coute  dix  dollars,  Each  of  these  tables 
costs  ten  dollars. 

When  chacun  follows  the  direct  object  of  a  verb,  or  when 
the  neuter  verb  by  itself  expresses  complete  sense,  son^  sa, 
or  ses,  is  used,  and  leur  or  leurs  in  other  cases.     Thus, 

Le  ministre  a  re^  les  visiteurs,  chacun  k  son  tour,  The 
minister  received  the  callers^  ecu:h  in  his  turn. 

lis  ont  apport^  chacun  leurs  ofiErandes,  Each  brought  his 
offerings. 

68.     Combinations    Wltli   Autre,  —  The   word    autre 

enters  the  following  combinations: 

1.  L^un  V autre y  Vune  V autre ^  les  uns  les  autres^  les  unes  les 
autres. --These  expressions,  meanins^  each  other,  the  one  the 
other,  one  another,  are  used  with  reflexive  verbs  to  mark 
reciprocity  of  action  and  to  distinguish  that  reciprocity  from 
reflexive  action.     Thus, 

L'^goisme  et  Tamiti^  s'excluent  Ttm  Tautre,  Egotism  and 
friendship  do  not  go  together  (literally,  exclude  ecLch  other). 

Dans  ce  monde,  il  se  faut  Ttm  Tautre  secourir,  In  this 
world,  we  must  help  each  other. 

In  these  cases,  Vun  appears  in  the  role  of  the  subject  and 
V autre  in  that  of  the  object  of  a  verb.  The  two  preceding 
examples  may  also  be  expressed  as  follows: 

L'egoisme  et  Vamitii  s^excluent:  I'un  exclut  I'autre;  or 
Dans  ce  monde,  il  faut  que  I'un  secoure  I'autre. 

L'un  —  r autre  may  also  be  used  disjunctively  in  the  sense 
of  the  former — the  latter;  some — some;  some — others.    Thus, 

L*un  travaille,  Tautre  s'amuse.  The  former  works^  the  latter 
amuses  himself. 

Les  uns  chantent,  les  autres  pleurent.  Some  sing,  some  weep. 

Les  uns  sont  g6n6reux,  les  autres  sont  avares,  Some  are 
generous,  others  are  misers. 

When  the  object  is  indirect,  Pun  and  rautre^aie  separated 
by  a  preposition  governed  by  the  verb.    Thus, 
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La  nature  les  a  faits  Tun  pour  Tautre,  Nature  created  them, 
one  for  the  other. 

lis  se  sont  battus  les  uns  centre  les  autres,  They  fought, 
party  against  party ,  (literally,  the  one  with  the  other), 

Un  lien  de  malheur  nous  unit  Tun  k  Tautre,  A  tie  oi  mis- 
fortune urMes  us  to  one  another. 

In  thus  denoting  reciprocity  of  action  and  having  different 
grammatical  functions,  Vun  and  V autre  are  never  joined  by 
the  conjunction  et,  for  this  conjunction  can  only  connect  two 
words  having  the  same  function.  When  Vun  and  V autre  are 
joined  by  et  the  idea  of  reciprocity  is  transformed  into  an 
idea  of  simultaneity  of  action,  as  explained  in  the  following 
paragraph. 

2.  Uun  et  V autre,  les  uns  et  les  autres,  Vune  et  r autre,  les 
unes  et  les  fl«/r^j.  —  These  expressions,  meaning  both,  refer  to 
antecedent  nouns  with  which  they  agree  in  gender  and  in 
number.  When  the  phrase  Vun  et  V autre  is  the  object  of  a 
verb,  a  personal  pronoun  also  is  ordinarily  used  before  the 
verb.    Thus, 

Je  les  ai  suivis  Tun  et  Tautre,  Lfollowed  them  both. 
J*ai  voulu  leur  parler,  k  Tun  et  k  Tautre,  I  wished  to  speak 
to  both. 

3.  Either  is  translated  by  Vun  ou  V autre,  Vune  ou  V autre, 
etc.,  and  the  verb  agrees  with  the  last  one.     Thus, 

lis  me  Tout  promis  Ttm  ou  Tautre  viendra,  They  promised 
me  that  the  one  or  the  other  will  come, 

4.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  rendered  by  ni  Vun  ni 
Vautre,  In  this  case,  the  verb  is  put  in  the  plural  when  the 
action  may  be  affirmed  of  both  parties,  it  is  put  in  the  singu- 
lar when  the  affirmation  can  be  made  of  one  of  the  two  only. 
Thus, 

Ni  Tim  ni  Tautre  ne  seront  ici,  Neither  will  be  here. 

Ni  Tune  ni  Vautre  n'est  ma  mfere,  Neither  is  my  mother. 
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69.  Tout.  —  Tout  may  sometimes  be  used  as  an  indefinite 
pronoun.     Thus, 

Dieu  a  qx€€  tout,  God  has  created  all. 

Nous  sommes  tons  mortels,  We  are  all  mortal. 

70.  Quelqu'un.  —  This  indefinite  pronoun  may  be  used 
absolutely,  and  when  so  used  is  invariable.     Thus, 

M.    Colin,   quelqu'un  vous  demande,  Mr,    Colin,  someone 
is  inquiring  for  you. 
Avez-vous  vu  quelqu'un?  Have  you  seen  anyone? 

But  if  quelqu'un  becomes  definite  by  means  of  a  comple- 
ment, it  takes  the  slender  of  the  complement.     Thus, 

Si  quelqu'une  de  ces  demoiselles  desire  chanter,  accom- 
pas^ez-la  au  piano,  //  any  of  these  young  ladies  wishes  to  sing, 
accompany  her  at  the  piano. 

A  past  participle  referring  to  quelqu'un  is  preceded  by  the 
preposition  de.     Thus, 

Y  a-t-il  quelqu'un  d'arriv^?  Ha^  any  one  arrived? 

71.  Per  Sonne.— The  pronoun  quelqu'un  is  used  in  a 
sentence  when  the  sense  is  positive,  while  personne  is  used 
when  the  sense  is  negative.  When  standing  as  the  subject 
of  a  verb,  personne  is  followed  by  the  negative  tu;  when 
standing  as  the  object,  it  is  preceded  by  ne,  and  the  respec- 
tive positions  of  personne  and  ne  are  the  same  as  those  of  ne 
dindpas  when  the  negative  ne  and/oj  is  used.     Thus, 

Je  ne  vois  personne,  I  see  no  one. 
Personne  ne  me  voit,  No  one  sees  me. 

When,  in  an  ellipsis,  the  verb  is  understood,  the  negative 
ne  cannot  be  used,  but  the  negative  sense  of  personne  remains 
unchanged.     Thus, 

Qui  avez-vous  rencontr^?— Personne,  Whom  did  you  meet? 
No  one. 
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Again,  personne  is  used  alone  in  place  of  guelgu'un  in  sen- 
tences implying  doubt,  or  containing  other  negative  words; 
also  after  a  comparative  adverb.    Thus, 

*  Y  a-t-il  personne  qui  en  doute?  Is  there  any  one  who 
doubts  itf 

Elle  est  partie  sans  voir  personne,  She  went  away  without 
seeing  any  one. 

II  fait  cela  mieux  que  personne.  He  does  that  better  than 
any  one, 

72.  Quelque  Chose  and  IXlen.  —  Quelque  chose,  some- 
thing, and  rien,  nothing,  are  used  in  the  same  way,  and 
follow  the  same  rules  as  gnelgu'un  and  personne.     Thus, 

Je  ne  dis  rien,  /  say  nothing. 

Que  dites-vousP—Rien,  What  do  you  say  f  ^  Nothing. 
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(PART  11) 


SYNTAX  OP  THE  ADVERB 


PliACE    OF    ADVERBS 

I  •  General  Rule.  —  The  adverb  in  a  simple  tense  is  placed 
after  the  verb  in,  French;  as,  Je  parte  blen,  Titvdie  seule- 
ment  le  franfaisy  Je  parlerai  peu;  but  in  a  compound  tense, 
the  adverb  follows  the  auxiliary;  as,  Tai  blen  parUy  II  a 
tr^s  peu  itudii.  Adverbs  of  several  syllables,  however, 
and  adverbial  phrases,  are  placed  after  the  past  participle  in 
a  compound  tense.     Thus, 

* 

J'y  suis  all^  quelquefois,  I  sometimes  went  there. 

II  est  venu  auparavant.  He  came  eartier. 

Nous  sommes  partis  k  la  hate.  We  departed  hastily. 

2*    Adverbs  Modltylng^  Adjectives  or  Other  Adverbs. 

Adverbs  used   to  modify  adjectives  or  other   adverbs   are 
placed  before  the  words  they  modify.     Thus, 

Cette  dame  est  tr^s  aimable,  This  lady  is  very  amiable, 
II  a  tr^s  peu  parl^.  He  talked  very  little, 

3.  J  Adverbs  of  Time  and  Place. —Adverbs  of  time 
and  place  are  generally  put  after  the  verb,  although  for  pur- 
poses of  emphasis  they  are  often  placed  first.     Thus, 

Jamais  je  n'oublierai  cela,  /  shall  never  forget  that, 

Hier,  je  suis  sorti  de  bonne  heure,  I  went  out  early  yesterday 

Ici  je  serai  bien,  /  shall  be  all  right  here. 

Fifr  notice  of  copyright^  see  Page  immediately  following  the  title  page 
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4.     Interrosative    Adverbs.  —  Interrogative     adverbs 
regularly  begin  a  sentence.     Thus, 

Oil  avez-vous  ^t^?     Where  have  you  beenf 
Pourquoi  n*arrive-t-il  pas?     Why  does  he  not  comef 


ADVERBS    OF    AFFIRMATION    AND    NEGATION 

5.  Adverbs  of  Affirmation. —The  two  adverbs  of 
affirmation,  out  and  si,  are  often  reinforced  by  si  faity  yes 
indeed.  Si  is  a  more  emphatic  affirmative  than  ouiy  and  is 
frequently  used  in  answer  to  a  negative  question  when  the 
answer  is  expected  to  be  in  the  affirmative;  but  pardon  is 
much  used  in  place  of  si  and  is  considered  to  be  a  more 
polite  answer. 

Mais  and  que  may  be  used  before  oui  or  si.     Thus, 

Je  crois  que  oui,  I  think  so  (literally,  I  think  yes). 

Vous  n*allez  done  pas  diner?— Mais  oui,  j'y  vais  de  ce  pas, 
Vou  are  not  going  to  dinner ^  then?—  Yes  indeed,  I  am  going 
Presently. 

6.  The  Negratlve  Non.  —  This  adverb  may  be  used  in 
any  of  these  various  ways: 

1.  As  a  responsive— translating  the  English  adverb  no. 
Thus, 

Cela  sera,  ma  fille.  — Non.  — Si.  — Non,  vous  dis-je.  — Si, 
vous  dis-je,  //  shall  be  so,  daughter.— No.— Yes.— No,  I  say. 
—  Yes,  I  tell  you, 

Les  uns  disent  que  non,  les  autres  disent  que  oui,  et  moi 
je  dis  que  oui  et  non,  Soyne  say  no,  others  say  yes,  and  I  say 
yes  and  no. 

Mais  oui,  cousine,  on  se  marie.  Why  yes,  cousin,  we  are 
going  to  be  married. 

2.  Like  the  English  not,  noji  may  be  used  elliptically  to 
express  a  complete  negative  sentence.     Thus, 

Que  m'importe  a  moi  si  Rome  souffre  ou  non?  What  is  it 
to  me  whether  or  not  Rome  suffers  f 
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Frequently  non  is  followed  by  que  and  then  has  the  mean- 
ing of  ce  finest  Pas  gue^  it  is  not  that;  or  «^>«  may  sometimes 
be  strengthened  by  the  addition  oipas.     Thus, 

Non  que  votre  colore  ou  la  mort  m'intimide,  Neither  your 
anger  nor  death  intimidates  me, 

C*est  la  loi,  et  non  pas  Thomme  qui  doit  r^gner,  //  is  the 
law  and  not  tfie  man  that  Tnust  reign. 

3.  Non  is  used  to  nullify  any  word  other  than  a  verb 
or  a  phrase.     Thus, 

Immolez,  non  k  moi,  mais  k  votre  couronne,  Sacrifice^  not 
to  me,  but  to  your  crown, 

4.  Non  is  also  used  in  the  idiomatic  phrase  non  plus^  no 
more.     Thus, 

Je  ne  le  veux  pas  ni  vous  non  plus,  /  do  not  want  it^  neither 
do  you. 

Bile  n'est  pas  venue,  ni  lui  non  plus,  She  did  not  come, 
neither  did  he,  , 

USES  OF  THE  DOUBL.E  NEGATIVE 

7,  Compound  Negratlves.  —  The  most  important  com- 
pound negatives  are  ne  ,  ,  ,  pas  and  ne  ,  ,  ,  point.  Of  the 
three  negatives  ne,  ne  ,  ,  ,  pas,  and  ne  ,  ,  ,  point,  ne  is  the 
weakest,  ne  ,  ,  ,  point  the  strongest,  and  fie  ,  ,  ,  pas  is 
intermediate.  The  only  original  negatives  in  French  are  ne 
and  non,  which  latter  word  may  be  regarded  as  an  elliptical 
negative  sentence.  Ne  is  invariably  placed  after  the  subject 
immediately  before  the  verb  or  auxiliary  in  declarative 
sentences.  It  cannot  be  separated  from  the  verb  with  which 
it  is  used  except  by  a  conjunctive  personal  pronotm. 

Originally  ne  was  a  negative  complete  in  itself,  but  gradu- 
ally other  words  were  associated  with  it  for  purposes  of 
discriminating  emphasis.  Among  these  words  are  pc^,  step; 
point,  point;  goutte,  drop;  mie,  bit;  brin,  mote.  As  a  result 
of  being  constantly  used  with  ne,  their  original  sense 
became  more  and  more  obscure  and  feeble  until,  in  course 
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of  time,  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  mere  complements  of 
the  negative.  Thus,  the  literal  translation  of  je  rCirai  pas^ 
I  shall  not  go  there,  is  je  neferai  mhne  un  pas  pour  y  aller^ 
I  shall  not  even  make  a  step  to  go  there. 

Words  are  added  to  ne  to  form  compound  negatives,  as 
follows: 

ne  .  .  .  pas,  not  ne  .  .  .  point,  not  (emphatic) 

Note.  —  These  two  negatives  may  be  strengthened  by  adding  du  tout^ 
at  all. 

ne^  .  .  .  gufere,  but  little 

ne  ,  ,  .  mot,  in  the  expressions  m  dire  mot^  not  to  say  a 
word;  n^ entendre  mot,  not  to  hear 

ne  ,  ,  .  goutte,  in  the  expressions  ne  voir goutte,  not  to  see 
at  all;  n^ entendre  goutte,  not  to  hear  at  all 

ne  .  .  .  jamais,  never 

ne  .  .  .  plus,  no  more,  no  longer 

ne  .  .  .  nullement,  by  no  means 

ne  .  .  .  aucunement,  in  no  wise 

ne  .  .  .  rien,  nothing 

ne  .  .  .  per  Sonne,  nobody 

ne  .  .  .  aucun,  none 

ne  .  .  .  que,  ojily 

ne  .  .  .  nul,  not  one 

ne  .  .  .  ni  .  .  .  ni,  neither  .  .  .  nor 

8.     Place   of    the    Second   Part   of    the    Compound 

Negative. —The  second  part  of  the  negative  is  usually  put 
immediately  after  the  verb  in  a  simple  tense,  or  after  the 
auxiliary  in  a  compound  tense.     Thus, 

Je  ne  vois  pas  Charles,  /  do  not  see  Charles. 

Je  n*ai  jamais  menti,  /  have  never  lied, 

II  n'a  rien  mang6,  He  has  eaten  nothing. 

Vous  ne  voyez  personne.  You  see  no  one. 

Je  n'y  pensais  plus,  /  was  no  longer  thinking  of  it. 

But  for  emphasis  jamais  is  often  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence.     Thus, 
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Jamais  je  n'oublierai  cela,  I  shall  never  forget  that. 
Jamais  nous  n'avons  rencontr^  votre  ami,  We  have  "never 
met  your  friend. 

In  these  sentences  the  more  usual  order  would  have 
been: 

Je  n'oublierai  jamais  cela. 

Nous  n'avons  jamais  rencontr^  votre  ami. 

When  a  compound  negative  falls  directly  before  an  infin- 
itive, the  two  parts  of  the  negative  are  written  together 
immediately  before  the  verb.     Thus, 

J'aime  mieux  ne  pas  le  faire,  I  prefer  not  to  do  it,  ' 

Je  vous  aime  trop,  ma  ch^re  nifece,  pour  ne  pas  vous  dire 
vos  v^rit^s,  /  love  you  too  much,  my  dear  niece,  not  to  tell  you 
the  truth  about  yourself, 

C'est  parler  pour  ne  rien  dire,  This  is  idle  talk  (literally, 
this  is  to  speak  to  say  nothing) . 

Je  quitte  ce  pays  pour  ne  jamais  revenir,  /  leave  this 
country  never  to  return. 

When  any  of  these  negative  expressions  is  used  as  the 
subject  of  a  verb,  the  second  part  of  the  negative  is  written 
before  the  first.     Thus, 

Personne  ne  me  voit,  No  one  sees  me. 

Pas  n'est  besoin  de  vous  dire  combien  j'^tais  heureux. 
There  is  no  need  of  telling  you  how  happy  I  was, 

Nid  n'est  prophfete  en  son  pays.  No  one  is  a  prophet  in  his 
own  country, 

9.  Suppression  of  Ne,  — Since  the  particle  ne  is  so 
closely  linked  with  the  verb  to  which  it  is  intended  to  impart 
the  negative  idea,  it  follows  that  ne  can  never  be  used  in 
elliptical  phrases  in  which  the  verb  is  missing.  In  such 
elliptical  phrases  the  second  part  of  the  negative  is  used  and 
it  then  has  in  itself  the  full  negative  sense  of  the  compound. 
Thus,  jamais  used  in  a  fully  expressed  sentence  has  the 
meaning  of  ever  (or  never,  when  employed  with  ne),  but  in 
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elliptical  expressions  it  acquires  the  complete  meaning:  and 
force  oi  m  .  .  .  jamais.     Thus, 

Ferez-vous  cela?— Jamais,  Will  you  do  that  f -- Never. 

Similarly: 

Qui  avez-vous  vu?— Personne,  Whom  have  you  seen? —No 
one. 

Qu'avez-vous  Ik?— Rien,  What  have  you  there? — Nothing. 

Je  suis  done  libre!  — Pas  du  tout,  /  am  free^  then  f— Not 
at  all. 

Qu'est-ce  qu'ils  faisaient?  — Rien  du  tout,  What  were  they 
doing? — Nothing  at  all. 

Ferez-vous  cela?— Du  tout,  Will  you  do  that?— Not  at  all. 

10.  Differences  Between  Pas  and  Point. —The  fol- 
lowing, differences  are  to  be  observed  between  the  uses  of 
ne  .  .  .  pas  and  ne  .  .  .  Point: 

1.  In  declarative  sentences /oj  is  naturally  less  emphatic 
than  pointy  for  it  is  evident  that  pas,  a  step,  is  greater  than 
pointy  a  point,  and  consequently  weaker  when  used  to  com- 
plete a  negative  idea.  Pas  designates  something  accidental 
or  not  permanent.     Thus, 

II  ne  voit  pas,  il  n*entend  pas,  He  does  fiot  see,  he  does  not 
hear. 

In  this  sentence  the  meaning  is  that  at  this  moment  he 
neither  sees  nor  hears.  If,  however,  the  sentences  read: 
//  ne  voit  point,  il  n'entend  point,  the  meaning  conveyed  would 
be  that  he  never  sees  or  hears. 

Pas  is  used  before  comparative  terms  like  plv^,  moins, 
si,  autant;  also  before  numerals.     Thus, 

Mon  nom  n*est  pas  plus  k  vendre  qu*k  louer.  My  name  is 
no  more  for  sale  than  for  rent. 

II  n'a  pas  autant  d'argent  que  vous.  He  has  not  so  much 
money  as  you. 

Elle  n*a  pas  vingt  ans,  She  is  not  twenty  years  old. 

2.  In  an  interrogative  proposition,  point  denotes  a  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  while  pas  denotes  that  the  speaker 
has  no  such  doubt  in  mind.     Thus, 
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Tout  le  monde  rit:  n*ai-je  point  dit  quelque  sottise?  Every- 
body is  laughing:  have  I  not  said  some  foolish  thing? 

Pourquoi  me  blamez-vous?  N'ai-je  pas  dit  la  v^rit^?  Why 
do  yon  blame  met —Have  I  not  spoken  the  truth? 

11.  Omission  of  Pas  and  Point.— The  second  part  of 
the  negative  ne  .  .  .  pas  or  ne  .  .  .  pointy  may  be  suppressed 
in  the  following  cases: 

1.  With  the  verbs  oser^  pouvoir,  cesser ^  savoir^  and  bouger^ 
the  suppression  of  pas  or  point  adds  to  the  elegance  of  the 
sentence,  but  their  suppression  is  not  imperative.     Thus, 

Je  n*ose  vous  dire  cela,  /  do  not  dare  tell  you  that. 

Je  ne  puis  marcher,  /  cannot  walk. 

Je  ne  cesse  de  vous  r^p^ter  cela,  /  do  not  cea^e  to  repeat  that. 

2.  Pas  or  point  are  never  used  when  the  sentence  contains 
any  other  negative  complement;  as,  jamais ^  nul,  personne, 
rienypluSy  etc.;  nor  any  other  equivalent  expression;  as,  dme 
qui  vivey  living  soul  {ioT personne) y  de  ma  vie,  in  my  life  (for 
never) .     Thus, 

Je  n*ai  parl^  k  ame  qui  vive,  /  never  told  any  one. 
Nous  n'avons  parl6  k  qui  que  ce  soit.  We  did  not  speak  to 
any  one  this  evening. 
Je  ne  la  verrai  de  ma  vie,  /  shall  never  see  her  again. 
II  n'y  voit  goutte,  He  sees  nothing  at  all. 

3.  Neither  pas  nor  point  can  be  used  with  ni  to  express 
the  English  neither  .  .  .  nor.     So, 

Ni  loups  ni  renards  n'^piaient 
La  douce  et  Tinnocente  proie, 

Neither  wolves  nor  foxes  spied  the  sweet  and  innocent  prey. 

lis  n'^taient  ni  pay^s,  ni  habill^s,  ni  nourris.  They  were 
neither  Paidy  nor  clady  nor  fed. 

4.  In  exclamations  expressed  in  the  interrogative  form, 
especially  after  qui  or  qtiCy  pas  2Xi^ point  are  suppressed.  Thus, 

II  se  tue  k  rimer,  que  n*6crit-il  en  prose?    He  is  killing 
himself  by  writing  verses;  why  does  he  not  write  in  prose? 
Qui  de  nous  n'a  ses  d^fauts!     Who  among  us  has  no  faults/ 
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5.  After  depuis  que  or  il  y  a^ne  without  Pas  or  point  is  used 
when  these  expressions  are  followed  by  a  verb  in  a  compound 
tense,  hysXpas  is  used  when  the  verb  is  in  a  simple  tense.  Thus, 

II  s'est  pass^  bien  des  choses  depuis  que  je  ne  vous  ai  vu, 
Many  things  have  happened  since  I  saw  you. 

n  y  a  six  mois  que  je  ne  lui  ai  parl6,  /  have  not  spoken  to 
him  for  six  months, 

II  y  a  deux  nuits  que  je  ne  dors  pas,  I  have  not  slept  for 
two  nights. 

6.  In  hypothetical  phrases,  the  suppression  of  the 
second  negation  is  permissible,  but  not  always  essential.  It 
is,  however,  generally  suppressed  after  si.    Thus, 

Si  ce  n*est  toi,  c'est  done  ton  frfere,  //  //  be  not  thee^  it  is 
thy  brother  then. 

Si  je  n'^tais  dans  cette  prison,  je  serais  dans  une  autre, 
//  /  were  not  in  this  prison ^  I  would  be  in  another. 

Cette  vie  m'eut  paru  douce,  si  la  douleur  ne  m'eut  accabl^, 
This  life  would  have  been  sweet  to  me^  had  not  grief  over-- 
whelmed  me. 

7.  Sometimes,  however,  the  introduction  or  suppression 
of  pas  materially  alters  the  sense  of  the  sentence.     Thus, 

II  ne  sait  ce  qu'il  dit,  He  does  not  know  what  he  said. 
II  ne  sait  pas  ce  qu'il  dit.  He  does  not  know  the  value  of 
what  he  says. 

8.  In  elliptical  sentences,  pas  or  point  is  sometimes  used 
without  ne.     Thus, 

Pas  de  bonheur  sans  vertu.  No  happiness  without  virtue. 


TELE  EXPIiETIVB  USES  OP  NE 

12.  Ne  After  a  Comparative.  —Ne  is  used  expletively 
after  a  comparative  of  inequality  followed  by  qv^  and  a  com- 
plementary proposition.     Thus, 

Vous  ^crivez  mieux  que  vous  ne  parlez.  You  write  better 
than  you  speak. 

II  est  plus  riche  qu'il  ne  T^tait,  He  is  richer  than  he  was. 
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Here  »^  is  a  true  expletive;  in  other  words,  ne  has  no 
material  value  and  does  no  essential  work  in  the  sentence. 
Its  function  in  such  constructions  is  merely  to  indicate  that 
the  second  part  of  the  sentence  really  involves  a  negative 
idea.  The  two  preceding  examples  might  correctly  have 
had  either  of  the  following  forms: 

Vous  ne  parlez  pas  aussi  bien  que  vous  ^crivez. 

II  n'^tait  pas  aussi  riche  autrefois  qu'il  Test  atijourd'hui. 

When,  however,  the  first  part  of  the  comparative  of  inequal- 
ity is  negative,  the  expletive  ne  is  not  expressed.     Thus, 

Vous  n'^crivez  pas  mieux  que  vous  parlez,  You  write  tio 
better  than  you  speak, 

II  n'est  pas  plus  riche  qu'il  T^tait,  He  is  no  richer  than  he  was. 

In  these  examples  the  second  part  of  the  comparative  has 
no  negative  sense,  for  these  sentences  really  mean: 

Vous  avez  pour  parler  le  meme  talent  que  poiu*  ^crire. 
II  est  riche  k  un  certain  degr^,  il  ^tait  aussi  riche  autrefois. 

13,  Ne  After  Verbs  Expressing:  Fear. —After  verbs 
expressing  fear,  such  as  craindre^  avoir  Peur^  trembler^  appri- 
hender y  prendre  garde  ^  redouter,  etc.,  an  expletive  ne  is  generally 
used  with  the  dependent  verb.     Thus, 

Je  tremble  qu'il  ne  nous  surprenne,  /  tremble  lest  he  may 
surprise  us. 

Prends  garde  qu*on  ne  te  voie.  Take  care  not  to  be  seen. 

When,  however,  the  second  verb  is  in  the  indicative  or 
conditional  mode,  ne  is  not  used.     Thus, 

J'ai  peur  qu'il  sera  blam^,  I  fear  he  will  be  blamed, 

14,  Ne  After  Verbs  of  Doubt. —After  verbs  express- 
ing doubt,  denial,  or  despair  (as  nier^  disespirer^  douter^  dis- 
convenir) ,  an  expletive  ne  is  generally  used  when  these  verbs 
are  in  the  negative  or  interrogative  form.     Thus, 

II  ne  douta  pas  qu*elle  ne  vint  se  venger,  //e  did  not  doubt 
that  she  would  come  to  avenge  herself. 

Je  ne  doute  pas  que  la  vraie  devotion  ne  soit  la  source  du 
repos,  I  do  not  doubt  that  true  devotion  is  the  source  of  peace. 
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15.  Ne  After  Certain  Conjunctive  Plirases.  —  The 
conjunctive  phrases  d  mains  que^  de  Peur  que^  de  crainte  que^ 
and  the  verb  empkher  always  require  ne  in  the  subordinate 
proposition.     Thus, 

Je  ne  ferai  pas  cela,  k  moins  que  vous  ne  Texigiez,  I  shall 
not  do  thisy  unless  you  exact  it. 

La  pluie  empecha  qu'on  ne  se  promenat  dans  le  jardin, 
The  rain  prevented  us  from  walking  in  the  garden. 

16.  Ne  After  Certain  Impersonal  Verbs,  —When  the 
expressions  il  s*en  iaut  que,  il  tient  h  moi  que  are  used  nega- 
tively or  interrogatively,  an  expletive  ne  is  placed  in  the  sub- 
ordinate proposition.     Thus, 

11  ne  s'en  faut  pas  de  beaucoup  que  la  somme  n'y  soit, 
//  does  not  lack  much  for  the  sum  to  be  there. 

11  ne  tient  pas  k  moi  que  cela  ne  soit,  //  is  not  in  my 
power  that  that  be. 


SPECIAIi    NOTES    ON    PARTICUIiAR   ADVERBS 

17,  Autour,  Alentour.  —Autour  is  a  preposition  and  as 
such  requires  an  object,  but  alentour  is  an  adverb  and  cannot 
have  one.     Thus, 

Je  Tai  vu  autour  de  la  maison,  I  saw  him  around  the  house. 
Le  roi  ^tait  sur  son  trone,  ses  courtisans  ^taient  alentour. 
The  king  was  on  his  throne,  his  courtiers  were  around. 

Autour  may  also  be  used  adverbially,  and  of  course  cannot 
then  have  an  object;  in  such  cases,  it  is  generally  modified 
by  another  adverb.     Thus, 

II  regardait  tout  autour  si  on  le  suivait,  He  was  looking  all 
around  to  see  if  he  was  followed. 

18.  Auparavant,  Avant.  —  As  in  the  preceding  case, 
auparavant  is  an  adverb,  but  avant  a  preposition,  that  may 
sometimes  be  used  adverbially.     Thus, 
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II  ^tait  marchand  auparavant,  He  was  formerly  a  merchant. 
Ne  marchez  pas  avant  lui,  Do  not  walk  before  he  does. 
Je  Tai  vu  le  jour  d'avant,  I  saw  him  the  day  before, 
N'allez  pas  si  avant»  Do  not  go  so  far. 

19.  DessnSy  Bessous,  Dedans,  Dehors.  —These  words 
are  adverbs  and  do  not  require  an  object.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  attach  the  sense  of  one  of  these  adverbs  to  a  noun 
object,  one  of  the  prepositions  sur^  sous^  dansy  hors  must  be 
used  instead.     Thus, 

Pourquoi  Tavez-vous  laiss^  dehors?  Why  did  you  leave  it 
outside? 

J*ai  mis  votre  livre  sur  la  table,  /  placed  your  book  on  the 
table. 

When  two  of  these  words  are  used  in  opposition,  they  are 
prepositions  and  may  take  objects.     Thus, 

Votre  livre  n*est  ni  dessus  ni  dessous  la  table,  Your  book  is 
neither  on  nor  under  the  table. 

When  the  above  words  are  preceded  by  a  preposition, 
they  form  a  compound  preposition,  that  regularly  requires 
an  object.     Thus, 

II  a  saut6  par-dessus  les  murs,  He  jumped  over  the  walls. 
Otez  cela  de  dessus  la  table.  Take  that  away  from  the  top  of 
the  table. 

20,  T6t  and  Its  Compounds. —The  meaning  of  tdt  is 
soon  or  shortly.  Bientdt,  however,  is  now  generally  used  to 
express  soon.  T6t  enters  into  the  following  expressions: 
trop  tdt^  too  soon;  tdt  ou  tard,  sooner  or  later;  au  plus  tdty  at 
the  soonest;  tdt  enters  also  into  the  following  compounds: 

1.     Aussitdty  as  soon  as,  being  an  adverb,  cannot,  there- 
fore, have  an  object.     It  is,  then,  incorrect  to  say:   aussitdt 
mon  arriviCy  aussitSt  mon  diner.    AussitSt  is  ordinarily  followed  * 
by  apr^  as  in  the  following  expressions:  aussitdt  aprts  mon 
arrivScy  aussitdt  aprts  mon  diner. 


A 
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2.  Plus  tdi,  pluiSL  — The  adverb  plus  Idt,  earlier,  sooner, 
relating  to  comparative  time,  is  the  contrary  of  plus  tard. 
Plutdt  denotes  preference  and  means  rather^  or  sometimes 
hardly.     Thus, 

Je  viendrai  le  plus  tot  possible,  /  shall  comf  as  soon  as  lean. 

II  ^tait  plutot  fait  pour  commander  que  pour  oWir, //if  was 
made  lo  command  ralher  than  to  obey, 

II  n'eut  pas  plutot  fait  cela  qu*il  s'en  repentit.  He  had 
hardly  done  that  when  he  repented, 

21.  Taiit6t,  Tout  &  I'heure.  —  The  adverbs  tantdt,  taut 
d  rheure,  may  refer  to  either  a  past  or  a  future  time.     Thus, 

Je  le  verrai  tout  k  I'heure,  /  shall  see  htm  presently. 
Je  Tai  vu  tout  k  Theure,  /  saw  him  just  now, 
Je  vous  verrai  tantot,  /  shall  see  you  by  and  by, 
Je  vous  ai  vu  tantot,  I  saw  you  a  little  while  ago, 

22*  Da  vantage,  Plus. —The  adverbs  davantage,  pltts, 
both  mean  more.  Plus,  however,  can  precede  a  noun, 
an  adjective,  or  an  adverb.  Davantage,  on  the  contrary,  is 
ordinarily  used  absolutely,  and  is  always  employed*  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence  instead  of  plus.     Thus, 

Je  n'en  dirai  pas  davantage,  /  shall  tell  no  more, 
J*aime  la  campagne  plus  que  la  ville,  /  like  the  country 
better  than  the  city, 

Davantage  can  never  be  used  as. the  equivalent  of  le  plus. 
It  would  be  incorrect  to  say:  De  toutes  les  fleursyla  rose  est 
celle  qui  me  plait  davantage.  The  correct  form  is:  De  toutes 
les  fleurSy  la  rose  est  celle  qui  me  plait  le  plus, 

23*  M^me.  —  In  the  sense  of  even  though,  also,  or  likewise, 
mhne  is  an  adverb  and  may  modify  either  an  adjective,  a 
verb,  or  an  adverb.     It  is  an  adverb: 

1.  When  followed  by  an  article  or  a  possessive  adjective. 
Thus, 

Meme  ses  ennemis  lui  rendent  justice.  Even  his  enemies 
rinder  him  justice. 
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2.  When  placed  after  several  substantives  or  pronouns. 
Thus, 

J*ai  tout  k  craindre  de  leurs  soupirs,  de  leurs  larmes,  de 
leurs  plaisirs  meme,  /  have  everything  to  tear  from  their  sighs ^ 
their  tears,  and  their* pleasures  likewise, 

3.  When  modifying  a  word  other  than  a  noun.     Thus, 

Tout  citoyen  doit  oWir  aux  lois  meme  injustes.  Every 
citizen  must  obey  even  unjust  laws. 

24.  Plus,  Molns.— These  adverbs  may  be  repeated,  or 
they  may  be  put  in  opposition. 

Plus  il  est  malheureux,  plus  il  est  redoutable,  The  more 
unfortunate  he  is,  the  more  he  is  to  he  feared. 

Plus  il  est  riche,  moins  il  est  content,  The  richer  he  is,  the 
less  he  is  satisfied. 

25.  81,  Aussl.— These  two  adverbs  are  used  in  com- 
parisons, aussi  being:  used  in  affirmative  or  negative  sen- 
tences, but  si  in  negative  sentences  only.     Thus, 

11  est  aussi  ag^  que  vous.  He  is  as  old  as  you. 
11  n'est  pas  si  {or,  aussi)  ag6  que  vous.  He  is  not  so  old 
as  you. 

Si  but  not  aussi,  may  also  be  used  to  intensify.     Thus, 
11  est  si  bon,  si  honnete,  He  is  so  kind,  so  honest. 

26.  Aussl,  Non  plus.  —Aussi  in  the  sense  of  also  has  for 
its  corresponding  negative  non  plus,  not  .  .  .  either.     Thus, 

lis  iront  et  moi  aussi,  They  will  go  and  I  also. 
lis  n'iront  pas,  ni  moi  non  plus.  They  will  not  go,  neither 
shall  I. 

27.  De  suite.  Tout  de  suite. —Z>^  suite  means  succes- 
sively, without  interruption,  while  tout  de  suite  means  right 
away,  immediately.     Thus, 

11  ne  pent  pas  dire  deux  mots  de  suite.  He  cannot  speak 
two  words  in  succession. 

Venez  tout  de  suite.  Come  immediately. 
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28.  Tout  h  coup.  Tout  d'un  coup.  —  Tout  d  coup  means 
suddenly^  but  taut  cTun  coup  has  the  sense  of  in  one  stroke. 
Thus, 

Tout  k  coup,  on  entendit  un  grand  cri,  Suddenly  a  great  cry 
was  heard, 

J'ai  perdu  ma  fortune  tout  d'un  coup,  /  lost  my  fortune  in 
one  stroke, 

29.  Comme,  Coraraent. -- Comme  expresses  the  effect 
of  an  action,  and  has  the  meaning:  of  as,  like,  to  what  degree. 
Comment^  on  the  contrary,  has  the  sense  of  how^  in  what 
manner.     Thus, 

Voyez  comme  je  travaille,  See  how  I  work, 
II  a  fait  comme  moi,  He  did  as  I  did, 
II  ne  m'a  pas  dit  comment  il  ferait.  He  did  not  tell  me  haw 
he  would  act, 

30.  VLoVnB.^Moins  after  a  nes:ation  means  nevertheless^ 
notwithstanding^  and  the  pronoun  en  is  used  with  it.     Thus, 

II  ne  vous  a  pas  parl6  anglais;  il  n'en  est  pas  moins  vrai 
qu'il  pent  le  faire,  He  did  not  speak  English  to  you;  neverthe- 
less it  is  true  that  he  may  do  so, 

31.  Beauconp,  Blen.  —  When  beaucoup  is  joined  to  a 
verb,  it  expresses  intensity  or  prolongation  of  an  action;  but 
bien  marks  the  quality,  the  degree  of  perfection  of  an  action. 
Thus, 

Si  j'espfere  beaucoup,  je  crains  beaucoup  aussi,  //  /  hope 
much,  I  fear  much  also, 

Ce  n*est  que  dans  les  si^cles  6clair6s  que  Ton  a  bien 
6crit  et  bien  parl6,  It  is  only  in  enlightened  centuries  that  people 
have  written  and  spoken  well, 

Bien,  never  beaucoup,  is  employed  before  adjectives. 
Thus, 

II  est  bien  heureux,  He  is  very  happy. 
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Before  the  comparatives  plus^  mieux^  moins,  either  bien  or 
beaucoup  may  be  used.     Thus, 

Vous  etes  bien  (or,  beaucoup)  plus  riche  que  moi,  You  are 
much  richer  than  /. 

32.  Tout.  —  Tout  is  an  adverb  when  it  modifies  an  adjec- 
tive or  another  adverb.     Thus, 

Vos  habits  sont  tout  d6chir6s,  Your  clothes  are  badly  torn. 
Ma  mfere  est  tout  heureuse,  My  mother  is  quite  happy. 

Tout,  althous:h  an  adverb,  varies  its  form  for  euphonic 
purposes  before  a  feminine  adjective  bes^inning  with  a  con- 
sonant or  an  aspirated  h.     Thus, 

Le  maison  est  toute  pleine,  The  house  is  quite  full. 
Cette  jeune  fille  6tait  toute  d6sol6e,  This  young  girl  was 
very  desolate. 

Tout  followed  by  autre,  is  an  adverb  when  meaning:  quite, 
other,  or  very  different,  and  is  then  preceded  by  un,  une,  or  de. 
Thus, 

II  a  racont6  une  tout  autre  histoire,^^  told  quite  another  story. 
Je  vous  avais  demand^  de  tout  autres  choses,  /  asked  very 
different  things  of  you. 

33.  Quelque.  —  j2^^^^  is  an  adverb  when  modifying  an 
adjective  or  another  adverb.     Thus, 

'    Quelque  grands  que  soient  les  rois,  ils  sont  ce  que  nous 
sommes.  However  great  kings  may  be,  they  are  such  as  we  are. 
Quelque  riches   que  vous   soyez,  ne  m^prisez  personne. 
However  rich  you  may  be,  do  not  despise  any  one. 

34.  Toujours,  Encore.  —  Toujours,  always,  may  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  encore,  still,  to  denote  permanency  of  action. 
Thus, 

Demeurez-vous  toujours  k  la  meme  place?  Are  you  still 
living  in  the  same piacef 

II  est  toujours  professeur  k  Lyon,  He  is  still  a  professor  at 
Lyons. 
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The  negative  answer  to  encore^  still,  more,  is  n^  .  .  .  plus, 
no  more,  no  longer.     Thus, 

Voulez-vous  encore  du  pain?— Merci,  je  n'en  veux  plus. 
Do  you  want  more  bread f  —  Thank  you,  I  do  not  want  any 
more. 

Demeurez-vous  encore  k  Paris?— Je  n*y  demeure  plus, 
Do  you  still  live  in  Paris? —I  fw  longer  live  there. 


SYNTAX  OF   THE  PREPOSITION 

35.  General  Remarks.  —  French  prepositions  are  always 
placed  before  their  complements;  except  durant,  during, 
which  may  be  placed  either  before  or  after  the  word  it 
governs,  as  in  the  phrase  durant  sa  vie,  or  sa  vie  durant, 
during  his  lifetime. 

All  French  prepositions  require  a  following  verb  to  be 
in  the  infinitive;  except  only  en,  which  requires  the  present 
participle.     Thus, 

Je  viens  d'arriver,  /  have  just  arrived. 

II  faut  manger  pour  vivre,  et  non  vivre  pour  manger.  One 
must  eat  to  live,  and  not  live  to  eat. 

J'ai  lu  votre  lettre  en  marchant,  /  read  your  letter  when 
I  was  out  walking. 

m 

36.  Prepositions  Used  Before  Names  of  Cities  and 
Countries. —The  prepositions  to,  at,  in,  are  translated  in 

French: 

1.  By  ^  before  the  names  of  cities,  or  au  before  names 
of  cities  beginning  with  le.     Thus, 

Je  vais  k  Paris,  k  Londres,  k  Bruxelles,  /  am  going  to 
Paris,  to  London,  to  Brussels. 

Votre  pere  est-il  k  Paris?     Is  your  father  in  Paris? 

2.  By  en  before  the  feminine  name  of  a  country.     Thus, 

Je  vais  en  Am^rique,  en  France,  en  Chine,  /  am  going  to 
America,  to  France,  to  Chitia. 

II  est  en  France  maintenant.  He  is  in  France  now. 
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Note.  — Names  of  countries  ending  in  e  without  an  accent  are  femi- 
nine; except  U  Mexique  and  U  Maine, 

3.  By  au  before  the  masculine  name  of  a  country,  and  by 
aux  before  the  plural  name  of  a  country.     Thus, 

Nous  allons  au  Canada,  aux  Etats-Unis,  We  are  going  to 
Canada^  to  the  United  States, 

II  est  arriv6  au  Mexique  la  semaine  demifere,  He  arrived 
in  Mexico  last  week. 

4.  By  dans  with  the  article  before  the  name  of  a  country 
preceded  by  an  adjective  or  followed  by  a  determinative 
object.     Thus, 

II  est  all6  dans  TAm^rique  du  Sud,  He  went  to  South 
America, 

Et  moi  je  vais  dans  la  Nouvelle  Z61ande,  As  for  mcy  I  am 
going  to  New  Zealand, 

The  preposition  from  is  translated  in  French: 

1.  By  de before  names  of  cities,  and  before  feminine  names. 
of  countries.     Thus, 

Nous  sommes  partis  de  France  pour  le  Canada,  We  started 
from  France  for  Canada. 

II  est  parti  de  Lyon  k  six  heures,  He  started  from  Lyons  at 
six  o^clock. 

2.  By  de  before  masculine  names  of  countries,  whether 
or  not  modified  by  an  article  or  an  adjective;  also  before 
names  of  cities  preceded  by  the  article  alone.     Thus, 

Notre  oncle  est  arriv6  du  Danemark,  My  uncle  has  arrived 
from  Denmark. 

^  Nous  partimes  du  Havre  k  midi,  We  departed  from  Hdvre 
at  noon. 
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PECUIilABrriES  OP  CERTAIN  PREPOSITIONS 

37.  The  Preposition  A. —The  preposition  h  usually 
marks  direction  or  movement  toward  a  place.     Thus, 

J'irai  k  mon  bureau  ce  matin,  /  shall  go  to  my  office  this 
morning, 

Remettons  celakdemain,  Let  us  put  that  off  until  tomorrow. 

The  preposition  d  expresses  many  relations  that  have  been 
studied  in  connection  with  the  government  of  verbs  and 
adjectives. 

38.  Tlie  Preposition  De.  —  The  preposition  de  marks 
the  startins:  point,  g^enerally  expresses  separation,  and  is 
used  with  reference  to  place,  time,  cause,  or  manner.     Thus, 

Venez  de  ce  c6t6-ci.  Come  on  this  side. 

II  est  all6  de  porte  en  porte,  He  went  from  door  to  door. 

J*y  vais  de  temps  en  temps,  I  go  there  from  time  to  time. 

39.  En,  Dans,  and  A.  —The  preposition  h  points  toward 
a  place,  dans  points  to  the  inside  of  a  place,  and  en  has  a 
vague,  indefinite  sense,  often  forming  with  its  associated 
noun  a  kind  of  adverbial  phrase.     Thus, 

Mon  pfere  est  au  magasin,  My  father  is  at  the  store. 
Mon  p^re  est  dans  ce  magasin,  My  father  is  in  that  store. 
Le  caf6  est  en  magasin.  The  coffee  is  stored. 

En  is  generally  placed  before  indeterminate  nouns;  as, 
en  mer^  en  coltrCy  en  voyage^  en  voiturCy  etc.  Dans  is  gen- 
erally placed  before  nouns  accompanied  with  the  definite 
article  or  a  determinative  adjective;  as,  dans  la  mer^  dans  sa 
col^re^  dans  voire  voyage^  dans  la  voiturCy  etc. 

En  used  with  reference  to  time,  expresses  longer  or 
shorter  duration  while  dans  points  to  a  definite  moment 
when  something  will  have  taken  place.     Thus, 

II  arrivera  en  trois  jours,  He  will  arrive  in  three  days. 

II  arrivera  dans  trois  jours,  He  will  arrive  within  three  days. 
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40.  Avant,  Devant.  —  The  prepositions  avant  and 
devani  are  both  translated  by  before.  The  first  refers  to 
time  or  rank;  the  latter  to  place.     Thus, 

Venez  avant  lundi,  Come  before  Monday. 
F6vrier  est  avant  mars,  February  precedes  March. 
II   est   devant   la   maison,  He   is  (in  front   of)  before  the 
house. 

The  antonyms  or  opposites  of  these  two  prepositions 
have  very  different  meanings  in  English.  The  antonym  of 
avant y  before,  is  aprtSy  after;  but  that  of  devant,  before,  is 
derrttre,  behind. 

Avant y  in  French,  placed  before  a  noun  or  pronoim,  is  not 
followed  by  de.     Thus, 

Venez  avant  le  diner.  Come  before  dinner. 

II  est  arriv^  avant  vous.  He  arrived  before  you. 

Before  an  infinitive,  the  phrase  avant  de  is  used  instead  of 
the  simple  preposition.     Thus, 

Prenez  une  tasse  de  caf6  avant  de  partir,  Take  a  cup  of 
coffee  before  going. 

Pourquoi  etes-vous  parti  avant  de  m*6crire?  Why  did  you 
go  before  writing  to  nuf 

41.  Chez.— The  preposition  chez,  with,  from  or  at' the 
house  of,  refers  to  persons,  to  professions,  or  one's  home  or 
country.     Thus, 

Vous  etes  all6  chez  M.  Bernard  hier.  You  went  to  Mr.  Ber- 
nard's yesterday. 

J'ai  achet6  cela  chez  le  libraire,  /  bought  that  at  the  book- 
seller's. 

Pourquoi  ne  venez-vous  pas  chez  nous?  Why  do  you  not 
come  to  our  house  ? 

Chez  les  Romains,  Tautorit^  paternelle  6tait  excessive, 
Amonq^  the  Romans,  Paternal  authority  was  severe. 

De  chezy  from  the  house  of,  should  be  distinguished  from 
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de  la  part  de.     The  first  means  from  the  person's  house;  the 
second,  from  the  person.     Thus, 

Nous  venons  de  chez  M.  Martin,  We  come  from  Mr, 
Martinis. 

Nous  venons  de  la  part  de  M.  Martm,  We  come  from  Mr, 
Martin  (Mr.  Martin  sent  tis  here), 

42.  Diirant,  Pendant. —The  preposition  durant  em- 
braces the  entire  extent  of  a  period  of  time,  while  pendant 
may  be  used  to  indicate  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  a 
period.     Thus, 

Durant  le  si^ge  de  Paris,  la  famine  6tait  terrible,  During 
the  siege  of  Paris y  the  famine  was  terrible, 

J'ai  €X.€  Ik  pendant  la  guerre,  /  went  there  during  the  war, 

43.  Entre,  Parml.  —Entre  is  generally  used  to  express 
relation  between  two  persons  or  two  things  only;  it  also 
expresses  reciprocity  in  the  sense  of  among.  Parmi  is  used 
to  express  the  similar  relation  of  more  than  two  objects,  and 
is  generally  followed  by  an  indefinite  plural  noun  or  a 
collective.     Thus, 

II  ^tait  assis  entre  vous  et  moi,  He  was  seated  between  you 
and  me. 

Etampes  est  entre  Paris  et  Orleans,  Etampes  is  between 
Paris  and  Orleans. 

II  fut  trouv6  parmi  les  morts,  He  was  found  among  the  dead. 

De  tout  temps,  on  a  vu  des  fripons  se  glisser  parmi 
d*honnetes  gens,  hi  all  tiniCy  rascals  have  been  seen  to  steal  in 
amofig  honest  People. 

44.  Pour,  Afln  de.— These  two  prepositions  have  the 
sense  of  in  order  to,  but  pour  is  used  when  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  purpose  is  within  reach;  afin  de  when  success  is 
not  assured.     Thus, 

Je  vous  ai  fait  venir  pour  vous  dire  cela,  I  summoned  you  to 
tell  you  that. 

Nous  lui  avons  montrd  cette  lettre  afin  de  le  decider  k 
partir,  We  shozved  him  this  letter  in  order  to  induce  him  to  go. 
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45.  Void,  VollA.  —  Voict  refers  to  what  follows;  vot'l^  to 
what  precedes.     Thus, 

Voici  trois  m^decins  qui  ne  se  trompent  pas: 
Galt6f  doux  exercice  et  modeste  repas. 
Here   are   three    doctors  who  are  Ttever  mistaken:    gaiety^ 
gentle  exercise^  and  moderate  eating. 

Aimer  et  s'occuper;  voilk  le  secret  du  bonheur,  To  love  and 
to  be  busy;  there  is  the  secret  of  happiness. 

When  no  opposition  is  to  be  marked,  voilh  is  used  in 
preference  to  voici.     Thus, 

Voilk  une  entreprise  qui  ne  r6ussira  pas.  That  is  an  enter- 
prise that  will  not  sticceed. 

Voici  and  voild  may  be  used  with  the  conjunction  gue  or 
with  the  relative  pronoun  gui.     Thus, 

Tiens!  Voilk  qu*on  sonne.  Hark!  There  is  some  one  ring- 
ing the  bell, 

Le  voici  qui  arrive,  Here  he  comes, 

46.  De  by  Gallicism. —The  preposition  de  is  still 
employed  in  the  following  ancient  Gallic  constructions: 

1.  After  superlatives,  and  after  le  seul,  runigue,  le  premier, 
le  dernier,  as  in  is  often  used  in  English.     Thus, 

Cette  maison  est  la  plus  grande  de  la  ville,  This  house  is 
the  largest  in  the  city, 

Londres  est  la  plus  grande  de  toutes  les  villes  de  TEurope, 
London  is  the  largest  of  all  the  cities  of  Europe, 

Charles  est  le  premier  de  sa  classe,  Charles  is  the  first  in 
his  class, 

2.  After  a  noun  preceded  by  a  ntimber  before  an  adjec- 
tive or  a  past  participle.     Thus, 

II  y  en  eut  cent  de  tu^s,  One  hundred  were  killed, 
II  y  eut  trois  cents  hommes  de  proscrits,   Three  hundred 
men  were  exiled. 
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3.  In  familiar  language,  de  is  often  used  to  unite  a  noun 
to  a  preceding  modifier.     Thus, 

C'6tait  un  saint  homme  de  chat,  He  was  a  saint  of  a  cat. 
Quel  fripon  d'enfant.  What  a  little  rascal  of  a  child. 

4.  In  interrogative  sentences  expressing  a  comparison, 
the  preposition  de  is  used  before  each  term  of  the  compari- 
son.    Thus, 

Qui  des  deux  fut  le  plus  grand,  de  C6sar  ou  d'Alexandre? 
Who  was  the  greater,  Casar  or  Alexander f 

II  est  difficile  de  decider  laquelle  on  devrait  le  plus 
encourager,  de  Tagriculture  ou  de  I'industrie,  //  is  difficult 
to  decide  which  should  be  more  ejuouraged,  agriculture  or 
fnanufa£ture. 

47.  A  travers.  An  travers.— These  two  prepositions 
mean  across,  through,  but  au  travers  indicates  that  there  may 
be  obstacles  in  the  way.  Moreover,  au  travers  requires  the 
preposition  de  after  it,  while  d  travers  takes  no  preposition. 
Thus, 

II  a  pass^  au  travers  d'un  buisson.  He  passed  through  a 
thicket. 

Nous  sommes  venus  k  travers  les  champs.  We  came  across 
the  fields. 

48.  Par  terre,  A  terre.  —  Tomber  Par  terre,  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  is  said  of  things  already  standing  or  resting  upon 
the  ground,  as  a  man  or  a  tree,  for  example.  Tomber  h  terre 
is  said  of  things  that  fall  from  an  elevation  to  the  ground. 
Thus, 

Get  arbre  est  tomb^  par  terre,  That  tree  fell  to  the  ground, 
Une  pomme  tomba  k  terre,  An  apple  fell  to  the  ground. 

• 

49.  A  la  campa^nc,  En  camijagne.  — -f'/ri^  h  la  cam- 
pagne,  to  be  in  the  country,  is  to  be  in  the  country  for  some 
time;  while  Hre  en  campagne,  is  to  be  temporarily  in  the 
country  — as  for  business  purposes.  This  last  expression 
applies  particularly  to  the  movements  of  soldiers  in  the  field. 
Thus, 
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Je  vais  k  la  campagne  tons  les  6t6s,  I  go  to  the  country 
every  summer. 

Les  armies  sont  en  campagne,  The  armies  have  taken  the 
tield. 

II  a  mis  ses  amis  en  campagne,  He  set  his  friends  to  work, 

60.  Vls-ft-vls  de,  Envers,  A  l'6g:ard  de.  —The  prepo- 
sitional phrase  vis-h-vis  de  is  only  used  to  denote  opposition 
of  place,  and  means  opposite^  face  to  face;  as,  //  demeure 
vis-d'Vis  du  Louvre,  He  lives  opposite  the  Louvre.  This 
expression  should  never  be  used  in  the  sense  of  toward,  to 
express  moral  feeling.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say,  //  est 
ingrat  vis-h-vis  de  ses  bienfaiteursy  He  is  ungrateful  toward  his 
benefactors.  Instead  of  vis-h-vis  in  such  expressions,  envers 
or  h  Vigard  de  are  used.  Thus,  the  correct  ways  of 
expressing  the  preceding  sentence  are: 

Ti      ^  .         ^  I.-     r  '-.  \He  is  ungrateful 

II  est  mgrat  envers  ses  bienfaiteurs,  I  Ah' 

II  est  ingrat  k  regard  de  ses  bienfaiteur^,  f     ,      .  ' 

J      benefactors, 

51.  Prfes  de,  Pr^t  h.  —These  two  expressions  should  be 
carefully  distinguished.  Pris  de  is  a  preposition  and  means 
ftear,  by;  prit  ^  is  a  phrase  formed  with  the  adjective  prit 
and  has  the  sense  of  ready  to;  the  adjective  agrees  with  its 
associated  noun.     Thus, 

Les  beaux  jours  sont  pr^s  de  finir.  Beautiful  days  are  near 
\\  an  end. 

•f  L'ignorance  est  toujours   prete  k  s'admirer.  Ignorance  is 

always  ready  to  admire  itself, 

52.  Prfes  de,  Aupr^s  de,  A  c6t6  de.— These  three 
prepositional  expressions  mark  different  degrees  of  prox- 
imity. Aupr^s  de  expresses  a  closer  degree  of  proximity  than 
pr^s  de,  while  h  c6tS  de  means  next  to.     Thus, 

Asseyez-vous  k  c6t6  de  moi,  Sit  next  to  me. 

II  demeure  prfes  de  T^glise,  He  lives  near  the  church. 

II  demeure  aupr^s  de  T^glise,  He  lives  close  to  the  church. 


r 
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53.  Jusque,  Hye^ui^.—Jusgue  marks  the  end  while 
depuis  marks  the  beginning  of  a  movement,  of  a  distance,  or 
of  a  period  of  time.     Thus, 

Depuis  quand  est-il  ici?    How  long  h<is  he  been  here? 
Jusqu'k  quand  restera-t-il  ?    How  long  will  he  stay  ? 


REPETITION  OP  PREPOSITIONS 

54.  Monosyllabic  Prepositions. —Monosyllabic  prep- 
ositions are  usually  repeated  before  every  complement, 
whether  noun,  verb,  or  pronoun,  but  need  not  be  repeated 
before  a  succession  of  numeral  adjectives.  This  rule  is 
particularly  pertinent  to  the  prepositions  ^,  de,  en^  and 
sans.  The  other  monosyllabic  prepositions  need  be  repeated 
only  when  their  complements  are  very  unlike  in  meaning. 
Thus, 

II  tache  de  m^riter  et  d'obtenir  votre  confiance.  He  is 
endeavoring  to  merit  and  obtain  your  confidence. 

J'ai  6t6  en  France  et  en  Suisse,  I  have  been  in  France  and 
Switzerland^ 

Remplissez  vos  devoirs  envers  Dieu,  envers  vos  parents 
et  envers  la  patrie.  Fulfil  your  duties  toward  Gody  toward  your 
Parents^  and  toward  your  country. 

Elle  charme  tout  le  monde  par  sa  bont6  et  sa  douceur, 
She  charms  everybody  with  her  kindness  and  gentleness. 

55.  Preposition  Not  Repeated. —No  preposition  is 
repeated  before  two  nouns  forming  one  and  the  same  expres- 
sion, as  in  the  title  of  a  book  or  literary  selection.     Thus, 

Cette  citation  a  €t€  prise  dans  Paul  et  Virginie,  This  quota- 
tio7t  has  been  taken  from  Paul  and  Virginia. 

Dans  la  fable  du  Corbeau  et  le  Renard,  La  Fontaine 
montre  le  danger  d'^couter  les  flatteurk,  In  his  fable  of  The 
Crow  and  the  Fox,  La  Fontaine  shows  the  danger  of  listening 
to  flatterers. 

56.  Sans  Not  Repeated.— ^Iflwj  is  not  repeated  when 
the  last  complement  is  preceded  by  tii.     Thus, 
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'     II  est  sans  feu  ni  lieu,  He  is  without  Hre  or  home, 

II  passa  trois  jours  sans  boire  ni  manger,  He  spent  thru 
days  without  drinking  or  eating. 


COMFIiEMENTS  OP  PREPOSITIONS 

57.     Several  Prepositions  Witb  One  Complement. 

Two  prepositions  may  have  only  one  complement.     Thus, 

II  a  parl^  pour  vous  et  contre  vous,  1  He  spoke  for  and  against 
II  a  parl6  pour  et  contre  vous,       J     you. 

After  compound  prepositions  having  the  same  final  com- 
ponent part,  the  complement  need  not  be  repeated.    Thus, 

II  est  prfes  et  autour  de  la  ville.  He  is  near  and  around  the 
city. 

» 

This  sentence  is  correct,  because  ^r^j  and  autourhscv^  both 
the  preposition  de  after  them.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say, 
Un  magistrat  doit  toujours  fmnir  suivant  et  conformiment  aux 
lois,  because  suivant  does  not  require  a  preposition,  and  con- 
formStnent  requires  h.  To  be  correct,  the  sentence  must  be 
as  follows: 

Un  magistrat  doit  toujours  punir  suivant  les  lois  et  con- 
formiment k  ce  qu*elles  prescrivent,  A  magistrate  must 
always  punish  according  to  the  law^  and  conformably  with  its 
prescriptions. 
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SYNTAX  OF  THE  CONJUNCTION 

68.  Place  of  Conjunctions. —Conjunctions  serving  to 
unite  two  propositions,  dre  ordinarily  placed  in  the  body  of 
the  sentence.  This  is  obligatory  with  the  coordinating  con- 
junctions (7r,  mais,  eiy  car,  pourtant,  donc^  toutefoiSy  etc.     Thus, 

Les  hommes  sont  quelquefois  habiles,  mais  ils  sont  rare- 
ment  sages,  Men  are  sometimes  clever,  but  they  are  seldom 
wise. 

On  aime  k  deviner  les  autres,  mais  on  n'aime  pas  k  etre 
devin6.  We  like  to  unriddle  others^  but  we  do  not  like  to  be 
unriddled  ourselves. 

Subordinate  propositions  beginning  with  que  are  generally 
placed  after  the  principal  proposition.     Thus, 

Je  crois  que  la  paresse  est  le  plus  grand  de  tous  les  vices. 
/  think  idletiess  is  the  greatest  of  vices. 

Je  ne  pense  pas  qu*il  viendra  ce  soir,  /  think  that  he  will 
not  come  tonight. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  here  that  que  is  never  omitted  in 
French,  as  is  so  often  done  with  that  in  English.  When 
several  subordinate  propositions  follow  one  another,  que  is 
repeated  before  each  of  them.     Thus, 

Je  crois  que  Dieu  est  juste,  qu'il  recompense  les  bons  et 
qu'il  punit  les  m^chants,  /  believe  that  God  is  just,  that  He 
rewards  the  good,  and  Punishes  the  bad. 

A  clause  beginning  with  comyne  usually  has  the  first  place 
in  a  sentence.     Thus, 

Comme  ses  raisons  paraissaient  bonnes,  on  s'y  rendit. 
As  his  arguments  appeared  good,  they  agreed. 

59.  Concerning  a  Few  Conjunctions.— When  a  sub- 
ordinate  proposition  begins  with   the  conjunctions   quand^ 
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lorsque^  gtwigue,  sz,  as  well  as  with  compound  conjunctions 
formed  with  gue^  like  pendant  que^  afin  gue^  etc.,  such  a  propo- 
sition may  begin  the  sentence,  especially  when  it  is  shorter 
than  the  principal  proposition.     Thus, 

Pendant  que  vous  dormiez,  je  travaillais  k  mon  bureau, 
While  you  were  sleeping,  I  was  working  in  my  office, 

Quand  il  arrivera,  tout  sera  pret  pour  le  recevoir,  When  he 
arrives,  everything  will  be  ready  to  receive  him. 

Si  cela  est  possible,  je  vous  promets  de  le  faire,  //  that  is 
Possible,  I  Promise  you  to  do  it. 

Quoiqu'il  soit  riche,  les  pauvres  n'en  sont  pas  moins  ses 
amis,  Although  he  is  rich,  the  poor  are  nevertheless  his  friends. 


REMARKS  ON  CERTAIN  CONJUNCTIONS 

60.  Et.  —  The  conjunction  et  is  a  sign  of  addition.  It 
adds  to  the  thought,  uniting  affirmatives,  negatives,  or  both. 
It  is  used  in  the  following  cases: 

1.  Et  may  unite  principal  propositions,  either  aflSrma- 
tive  or  negative.     Thus, 

II  a  march6  toute  la  nuit,  et  il  doit  repartir  ce  matin.  He 
walked  all  night,  and  he  must  start  again  this  morning. 

II  n*a  pas  travaill6  hier,  et  ne  travaillera  probablement  pas 
aujourd'hui,  He  did  not  work  yesterday,  and  will  probably  not 
work  today. 

2.  Et  may  also  unite  principal  propositions,  affirmative 
or  negative.     Thus, 

Je  plie  et  ne  romps  pas,  /  bend  and  do  not  break. 
Je  ne  plie  pas  et  je  romps,  /  do  not  bend  and  break. 

3.  Et  may  also  unite  subordinate  propositions  depending 
on  the  same  principal  proposition.     Thus, 

On  n'a  pas  toujours  cm  que  la  terre  est  une  plan^te  et 
Qu'elle  toume  autour  du  soleil,  //  was  not  always  believed  that 
the  earth  is  a  planet  and  that  it  turns  around  the  sun. 
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4.  Ei  may  also  connect  similar  parts  of  a  proposition, 
nouns  with  nowis,  adjectives  with  adjectives,  verbs  with  verbs, 
etc.    Thus, 

II  cultive  les  lettres  et  les  sciences,  He  cultivates  letters  and 
sciences. 

Son  fils  est  studieux  et  intelligfent.  His  son  is  industrious 
and  intelligent, 

Agissez  lentement  et  prudemment.  Act  slowly  and  pru- 
dently, 

II  parle  et  ^crit  trfes  bien  le  fran^ais,  He  speaks  and  writes 
French  very  well. 

61.  Repetition  of  tbe  Conjunction  Et.— In  order  to 
render  the  style  more  forceful,  the  conjunction  et  is  sometimes 
repeated  before  each  term  of  an  enumeration.     Thus, 

Et  le  riche,  et  le  pauvre,  et  le  faible,  et  le  fort, 
Vont  tons  6galement  des  douleurs  k  la  mort. 

The  rich  and  the  poor^  the  feeble  and  the  strongs  all  alike 
Pass  from  sorrow  to  death.— W our aikb, 

m 

On  €zovz^  k  la  fois  les  enfants,  les  vieillards, 

Et  la  soeur  et  le  frfere, 

Et  la  fille  et  la  mfere, 

Le  fils  dans  les  bras  de  son  pfere. 

At  the  same  time  they  slaughter  childten^  old  men^  the  sister 
and  the  brother^  the  daughter  and  the  mother^  the  son  in  his 
father^ s  arww.  —  Voltairk. 

In  ordinary  style,  however,  et  is  placed  only  before  the 
last  term  of  an  enumeration.     Thus, 

Les  plaintes,  les  regrets  et  les  pleurs  sont  superflus,  Com- 
plaints^ regrets^  and  tears  are  superfluous. 

62,  Suppression  of  tbe  Conjunction  Et.  —  1.  To  give 
the  style  more  rapidity  and  conciseness,  the  conjunction  et 
is  omitted  in  an  enumeration.     Thus, 
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Femmes,  moines,  vieillards,  tout  6tait  descendu,  Women, 
monks  J  old  men^  all  had  alighted.— Xi^^  Fontainb. 

Le  lion  a  la  figure  imposante,  le  regard  assure,  la 
d-marche  fifere,  la  voix  terrible,  The  lion  has  an  imposing  figure^ 
a  confident  look^  a  defiant  stride^  a  terrible  voice.  —  Buffon. 

2.  The  conjunction  et  is  not  used  in  an  enumeration 
whose  parts  are  composed  of  synonymous  expressions  or  are 
placed  in  gradation,  nor  if  the  last  word  of  the  enumeration 
sums  up  all  others.     Thus, 

Toute  sa  vie  n*a  6t.(6  qu'un  travail,  qu'une  occupation  con- 
tinuelle,  All  his  life  has  been  only  toily  ceaseless  occupation. 

Son  courage,  son  intrepidity  ^tonne  les  plus  braves.  His 
courage y  his  intrepidity  astonishes  the  brave. 

Ce  sacrifice,  votre  int6ret,  votre  honneur,  Dieu  vous  le 
commande,  Your  interest ^  your  honor ^  God  command  this 
sacrifice. 

3.  Et  is  generally  omitted  when  two  propositions  begin 
with  pluSy  mieuXy  moins,  autant.      Neither  can  et  be  used 

4 

between  propositions  expressing  opposition.     Thus, 

Mieux  vous  ^couterez,  mieux  vous  comprendrez,  The  better 
you  listen  y  the  better  you  will  understand. 

Plus  on  a,  plus  on  veut  avoir.  The  more  one  haSy  the  more 
one  wants. 

Le  chagrin  compte  les  minutes;  le  bonheur  oublie  les 
heures.  Sorrow  counts  the  minutes;  happiness  forgets  the  hours. 

This  rule  was  not  always  followed,  especially  by  French 
authors  of  the  17th  century,  as  the  following  examples  will 
show: 

Plus  Toifenseur  est  cher,  et  plus  grande  est  Toffense,  The 
dearer  the  of  fender  y  the  greater  is  the  offense.  ~  Corneillh. 

Plus  les  hommes  seront  6clair6s,  et  plus  ils  seront  libres. 
The  more  enlightened  men  become y  the  freer  they  will  be.— 
Voltaire. 

Plus  la  fortune  rit,  et  plus  on  doit  trembler,  The  more 
fortune  smiles  on  usy  the  more  we  should  tremble* 
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4.  When  two  verbs  in  the  hnperative  mode  are  connected 
by  and  in  English,  the  second  being  a  complement  of  the 
first,  the  conjunction  et  is  not  used  in  French,  and  the  second 
verb  is  put  in  the  infinitive.     Thus, 

Venez  me  voir,  Come  and  see  me. 
Allons  le  faire,  Let  us  ^o  and  do  it. 

63.     Nl.  —Ni  also  is  a  sign  of  addition;  but  it  adds  nega- 
tively to  the  thought. 
Ni  is  used: 

1.  To  unite  two  coordinate  principal  negative  proposi- 
tions, if  the  second  is  elliptical.     Thus, 

II  ne  boit  ni  ne  mange.  He  does  not  drink  or  eat. 

La  boussole  n'a  pas  €t€  trouv^e  par  un  marin,  ni  le  teles- 
cope par  un  astronome.  The  marine  compass  was  not  invented 
by  a  sailor,  nor  the  telescope  by  an  astronomer. 

2.  To  unite  two  subordinate  propositions  coming  after  a 
negative  principal  proposition.     Thus, 

Je  ne  crois  pas  qu'il  vienne  ni  qu41  pense  k  venir,  /  do  not 
believe  he  will  come  or  that  he  is  thinking  of  coming. 

II  ne  croit  pas  que  la  terre  soit  une  plan^te,  ni  qu'elle 
toume  autour  du  soleil.  He  does  not  believe  thai  the  earth  is  a 
planet  nor  that  it  turns  around  the  sun. 

3.  To  unite  similar  parts  of  a  negative  proposition.  In 
such  cases,  pas  may  be  replaced  by  a  second  ni.     Thus, 

EUe  n'est  pasbelle  ni  riche,  l^S"^  is  neither  beautiful  nor 
Elle  n'est  ni  belle  ni  riche,    J     rich. 

Vous  ne  devez  pas  ledirenir^crire,!  yiw    should     neither 
Vous  ne  devez  ni  le  dire  ni  T^crire,  J     s/)eak  it  nor  write  it. 

The  similar  parts  of  a  negative  proposition  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  synonymous  or  as  being  inseparable;  in  this 
case,  et  may  be  used  instead  of  ni.     Thus, 

Les  animaux  n'inventent  et  ne  perfectionnent  rien,  Animals 
do  not  invent  or  perfect  anything. 
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Le  savoir-faire  et  Thabilet^  ne  m^nent  pas  toujours  k  la 
fortune,  The  knowing  how  to  do  and  the  power  to  execute  do  not 
always  lead  to  fortune. 

4.  Instead  of  sans,  when  that  word  should  be  repeated. 
If  sans  is  repeated,  et  must  be  used  instead  of  ni.    Thus, 

II  est  sans  p^re  ni  mfere,        \He  has  tteither  father  nor 
II  est  sans  p^re  et  sans  mfere,  J     mother. 


64,  OxLn^Ou  is  used  to  join  similar  parts  of  a  proposi- 
tion to  express  an  alternative.     Thus, 

Si  ce  n'est  pas  vous,  c'est  lui  ou  moi,  //  it  is  not  you,  it  is  he  or  /. 
Qui  est  le  plus  intelligent,  mon  fr^re  ou  ma  soeur?     Who  is 
the  more  intelligent,  my  brother  or  my  sister  f 

To  give  more  energy  to  a  sentence,  ou  may  be  repeated 
before  each  subject,  each  complement,  or  each  proposition. 
Thus, 

Selon  qu41  vous  menace  ou  bien  qu'il  vous  caresse. 
La  cour,  autour  de  vous,  ou  s'^loigne  ou  s'empresse. 

As  he  menaces  or  fondles  you,  the  court  recedes  from  you  or 
approaches.  —  Racine. 

Plus  de  raison:  il  faut  ou  le  perdre  ou  mourir,  No  more 
arguments:  you  must  either  lose  him.  or  rf/V.  — Racine. 

65,  Mais.— When  the  conjunction  mais  unites  two  prop- 
ositions, the  first  negative,  the  second  affirmative,  the  verb 
may  be  understood  in  the  second.     Thus, 

Je  ne  parle  pas  k  Louis  mais  k  vous,  /  am  not  speaking  to 
Louis,  hut  to  you. 

L'harmonie  ne  frappe  pas  seulement  Toreille  mais  Tesprit, 
Harmony  strikes  not" only  the  ear,  hut  the  mind. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  proposition  is  affirmative  and 

the  second  negative,  the  verb  must  be  repeated  or  m^is 

must  be  followed  by  non.    Thus, 

II  aime  bien  son  fr^re,  mais  il  n'aimel  -.  ,        ,.  »    ^t 

He  loves  his  hrother, 
pas  sa  sceur,  \     ,    .      ...     .  . 

-,    .       ,  .  ,  .  .  I     hut  not  his  sister. 

II  amie  bien  son  frere,  mais  non  sa  soeur,  J 
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66.  Soil,  Solt  que.  —  5e?«V  may  be  repeated  before' each 
term  of  a  proposition  or  may  be  replaced  by  the  conjunction 
ou.    Before  a  verb,  soil  is  followed  by  que.    Thus, 

soit  bont^.  soit  faiblesse.  \^^t^^  kindness  or  ftebUness 
soit  bonte  ou  faiblesse,     J 

soit  qu*il  vienne,  soit  qu'il  vous  derive,  1  whether  he  comes 
soit  qu'il  vienne  ou  qu'il  vous  derive,      J      or  writes  you 

67.  Parce  que,  Par  ce  qxie.^ Parte  que  spelled  in  two 
words,  is  translated  because,  while  Par  ce  que^  in  three  words, 
is  translated  from  what,  by  that  which.  This  last  expres- 
sion is  formed  of  par^  a  preposition  and  the  two  pronouns 
ce  and  que.     Thus, 

Par  ce  que  vous  faites,  je  vois  que  vous  n*y  connaissez  rien, 
By  that  which  you  do^  I  see  you  know  nothing  about  it, 

Parce  qu^elle  meurt,  faut-il  que  vous  mouriez?  Because  she 
dieSy  should  you  die? 

68.  Parce  que  and  Car.  —  Both  conjunctions  mean 
because;  but  car  is  used  when  the  speaker  gives  his  own 
reasons  for  what  precedes,  while  parce  que  emphasizes  or 
introduces  the  cause  itself.     Thus, 

Je  ne  vais  pas  avec  vous  car  je  suis  fati£^6, 1  am  not  going 
with  you  for  I  am  tired, 

Ce  cheval  ne  me  plait  pas  parce  qu'il  est  trop  vieux,  This 
horse  does  not  please  me;  it  is  too  old, 

69.  Parce  que,  Pulsque.  —  The  first  of  these  expres- 
sions introduces  a  cause  for  the  action  that  precedes,  while 
the  second  introduces  a  consequence.     Thus, 

Pourquoi  ne  le  payez- vous?— Parce  que  je  n'ai  pas  d*argent. 
Why  do  you  not  pay  him  f — Because  I  have  no  money, 

Donnez-lui  au  moins  un  k-compte.  —  Mais  puisque  je  vous 
dis  que  je  n'ai  pas  d'argent,  Give  him  a  bill  at  least, ^  Why^ 
I  told  you  I  have  no  mojiey. 
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Je  ne  suis  pas  venu  chez  vous  parce  que  je  ne  croyais  pas 
vous  rencontrer,  /  did  not  call  on  you  because  I  did  not  believe 
I  should  find  you, 

Je  ne  suis  pas  venu  chez  vous  puisque  vous  aviez  k  sortir, 
/  did  not  call  on  you  for  you  had  logo  out, 

70.  Si,  Quand,  liorsque.  —The  conjunction  si,  if,  intro- 
duces conditional  clauses  not  denoting  time.  Quand  marks 
a  condition  depending  on  time,  but  lorsque,  while  also  marking 
time,  supposes  the  realization  of  the  condition.    Thus, 

(si  vous  venez, 
quand  vous  viendrez, 
lorsque  vous  viendrez, 

if  you  come. 
Bring  me  my  book  \  when  you  come. 

as  you  come. 

In  these  sentences,  the  conjunction  si  leaves  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  will  come;  quand  gives  an .  idea  of 
probability,  but  lorsque  assumes  the  coming  as  a  future  fact 
already  established.  As  may  be  seen,  the  difference  is  great 
between  si  on  one  side  and  quand  and  lorsque  on  the  other. 
But  the  difference  between  quand  and  lorsque  is  very  subtle, 
and  the  two  are  often  treated  as  being  synonymous. 

71.  Quoique  and  Quel  que.  —  Quoique,  spelled  in  one 
word,  is  a  conjtmction  and  means  although.  Spelled  in  two 
words,  the  expression  is  formed  of  two  pronotms  quoi  and 
que,  and  means  whatever.    Thus, 

Quoiqu'il  soit  malade,  il  m'a  promis  qu41  viendrait. 
Although  he  is  ill,  he  promised  me  he  would  come, 

Quoi  que  vous  lui  disiez,  il  ne  vous  6coutera  pas,  What- 
ever you  may  tell  him,  he  will  not  listen  to  you. 


older  than  /. 
less  old  than  /. 
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USES  OP  THE  CONJUNCTION  QUE 

72.  To  Unite  Propositions.— The  conjunction  que  is 
used  to  unite  subordinate  propositions  to  a  principal  propo- 
sition.   Thus, 

Je  crois  que  Tame  est  immortelle,  /  believe  thai  the  soul  is 
immortal. 

J'admets  qu'il  a  raison,  I  agree  that  he  is  right. 

73.  To  Unite  Terms  of  Comparison. —The  conjunc- 
tion que  is  used  to  unite  the  terms  of  a  comparison.     Thus, 

aussi    I  as  old  as  I. 

II  estsplus      [ag6  que  moi,  He  is' 
moins  J 

Cet  homme  est  plus  Eloquent  que  brave,  This  man  is  more 
eloquent  than  courageous, 

74.  Ne  .  .  .  mxe.^Que  forms  with  ne  a  compound 
expression  equivalent  to  seulement,  only,  and  the  two  words 
are  placed  in  the  sentence  as  are  ne  .  .  .  pas.     Thus, 

II  n'a  que  dix  ans.  He  is  only  ten  years  old. 
Je  ne  parle  que  frangais  k  la  maison,  /  speak  French  only 
at  home. 

75.  Que  for  Other  Conjunctions. —j2«^  i^ay  be  used 
for  other  conjunctions  as  follows: 

1.  For  comme  after  adjectives  or  adverbs  of  time.     Thus, 

Malade  qu'il  est,  il  veut  sortir,  \  III  as  he  is,  he  wishes 

Malade  comme  il  est,  il  veut  sortir,/     to  go  out. 

Maintenant  que  vous  etes  riche,  vousl  ,r      ,f    ,  .  t 

,  Now  that  you  are  nch, 

ne  me  parlez  plus,  I  ,  ^     . 

«-  .  ^         ^  -.        •  I.     r    y<^  no  longer  speak 

Maintenant,  comme  vous  etes  riche,        . 

,        -  to  me. 

vous  ne  me  parlez  plus, 

2.  For  combien  or  comme  in  exclamatory  sentences.     Thus, 

Que  vous  etes  riche! 

Comme  vous  etes  riche!       ^  How  rich  you  are! 

Combien  vous  etes  riche! 
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3.  For  parce  que  after  c^est.     Thus, 

Si  je  ne  mange  pas,  c'est  que  je  n'ai-pas  faim,  //  I  am  not 
eatings  it  is  because  I  am  not  hujigry, 

S'il  ne  se  l^ve  pas,  c*est  qu'il  est  fatigu6,  //  he  does  not  get 
uPy  it  is  because  he  is  tired, 

4.  For  pourquoi  in  interrogations.     Thus, 

Que  ne  me  disiez-vous  cela  plus  tot?!  .,,,      ...  ^ ,  ,, 

;r  ...  '^  .    {Why  did  you  not  tell 

Pourquoi  ne  me  disiez-vous  pas  cela^  ^,   ^  ^ 

.       ^^^^  I     me  that  sooner f 

plus  tot?  J 

5.  For  quand  or  lorsque  after  the  expression  h  peine. 
Thus, 


/  was  scarcely  twelve 
when  I  left  school. 


A  peine  avais-je  douze  ans  que  je 
quittai  T^cole, 

J'avais  k  peine  douze  ans  quand  je 
quittai  T^cole, 

6.  For  si^  commCy  puisqtie,  quoique  to  avoid  repetition. 
Thus, 

Puisqu*on  plaide,  et  qu'on  meurt,  et  qu'on  devient  malade, 
II  faut  des  m^decins,  il  faut  des  avocats. 

Since  one  sues^  and  one  dies^  and  one  becomes  ill^  one  must 
have  lawyers  and  doctors,  — l^x  Fontaine. 

Comme  il  est  malade,  et  qu*il  a  mal  k  la  tete,  il  ne  viendra 
pas,  Since  he  is  ill  and  has  a  headache,  he  will  not  come. 

7.  For  certain  compound  conjunctions;  as,  ^  mains  que, 
a/in  quey  depuis  que,  etc.     Thus, 

Je  ne  lui  6crirai  plus  qu'il  ne  m*ait  r6pondu,  I  shall  write 
to  him  no  more  until  he  has  answered  me, 

Approchez  que  je  vous  parle,  Come  nearer  that  I  may  speak 
to  you. 

76.  Que  In  Gallicisms.  —  (2«^  is  still  used  in  a  number 
of  ancient  Gallic  expressions,  as  follows: 

1.  Que  is  used  before  a  noun  subject  when  the  attribute 
is  introduced  by  c^est  and  placed  before  the  subject.    This 
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construction   has   the   effect   of    emphasizingf  that   subject. 
Thus. 

C'est  une  belle  ville  que  Bruxelles,  Brussels  is  a  beautiful 
city. 

Without  emphasis,  the  preceding  sentence  would  be: 

Bruxelles  est  une  belle  ville. 

If  the  subject  of  a  sentence  as  above  is  an  infinitive,  que 
must  be  followed  by  de.     Thus, 

C*est  un  devoir  que  d'obliger  ses  amis,  //  is  a  duty  to 
oblige  one's  friends. 

C'est  etre  sage  que  de  se  d^fier  des  m^chants,  //  is  wise  to 
mistrust  the  wicked. 

%,  Que  is  used  in  exclamatory  sentences  when  the  exclam- 
ative  attribute  precedes  the  subject,  and  the  verb  is 
omitted.    Thus, 

Quel  bonheur  que  de  re  voir  sa  patrie!  What  a  pleasure  to 
see  ofte^s  country  again! 

Quel  riche  pays  que  les  Etats-Unisl  What  a  rich  country 
the  United  States  is/ 

3.  Que  is  used  in  connection  with  si,  oui,  or  non  in 
sentences  similar  to  the  following: 

Je  pense  que  oui,  /  think  so. 
Je  pense  que  non,  /  think  not. 
Je  crois  que  si,  /  believe  so. 

4.  Que  is  also  used  after  c'est-d-dire,  that  is  to  say,  to 
introduce  an  explanatory  clause;  also  after  peut-itre,  voilh. 
Thus, 

Voilk  qu'il  pleut,  There ^  it  is  raining. 

II  m'a  dit  cela,  peut-etre  que  ce  n'est  pas  vrai,  He  told  me 
that;  it  may  not  be  true. 

Je  Tai  pay^;  c'est-k-dire  que  je  ne  lui  dois  rien,  I  paid  him; 
that  is  to  say^  I  owe  him  nothings. 
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SYNTAX  OP  THE  INTERJECTION 

77.  Two    Kinds   of    Interjections. —There   are   two 

kinds  of  interjections:  (1)  siich  words  as  ah!  oh!  hilas!  etc. 
are  real  cries  thrown  into  the  speech  to  mark  feeling  or 
emotion,  and  are  thus  real  interjections;  (2)  such  exclama- 
tion as  courage!  silence!  patience!  etc.  are  only  elliptical 
propositions.  It  is  as  if  one  said  (prenez)  courage^  take 
courage;  (faiies)  silence^  keep  silence;  (ayez)  patience^  have 
patience. 

REMARKS  ON  INTERJECTIONS 

78.  Ah!  Ha!— The  interjection  ah!  expresses  joy,  pain, 
deep  emotion,  and  is  pronounced  long;  the  interjection  ha! 
expresses  sudden  siUT)rise  or  fear.    Thus, 

Ah!  que  cela  est  beau!     Ah!  how  beautiful  that  is! 

Ah!  que  je  souffre!     Ah!  how  I  suffer! 

Ha!  Hal  vous  voilk!     Ha!  ha!  there  you  are! 

79.  Oil!  Ho!  ^X^Oh!  expresses  admiration,  exaltation; 
it  is  also  sometimes  used  for  mere  emphasis.     Thus, 

Oh!  qu'il  est  cruel  d'etre  tromp6  par  un  ami!  Oh!  how 
cruil  a  is  to  be  deceived  by  a  friend! 

Oh!  que  c*est  beau!     Oh!  how  beautiful  that  is! 

Oh!  je  le  ferai  comme  je  vous  Tai  promis!  Oh!  I  will  do 
it  as  I  promised  you! 

Ho  marks  astonishment.  It  is  also  used  alone  or  in  the 
compound  expression  hol^,  to  call.     Thus, 

Ho!  que  me  dites-vous  Ik?  Ho!  what  are  you  telling  me 
iheref 

Hoi  or  HoUt,  venez  ici,  Hello!  come  here. 
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O  is  used  in  simple  exhortation.     Thus, 

O  mon  fils,  adorez  Dieu!     O  my  son,  adore  God. 
O  temps,  0  moeurs!     O  the  times!  O  the  customs  ! 

80.  The  imperative  forms  of  the  verbs  alter  and  tenir  are 
used  as  interjections.    Thus, 

AUons!  mes  amis,  en  route!     Com^e,  my  friends,  let  us  go! 
Va!  tu  es  un  bon  gargon.  Come  now!  thou  art  a  good  boy. 
Tiens!  c'est  toil     What!    It  is  you! 

Tenez!  ne  m*en  parlez  plus!     Hold!  do  not  say  any  more 
about  it! 

81.  Interjectional  Phrases.  —  Many  words  and  phrases 
may  be  used  as  interjections.     The  most  important  are: 

A  la  bonne  heure!!  ^  ,,  ,  ^.^  Eh  bien!     Well! 

A  merveille!  J  ^  Grand  Dieu!      1 

Bravo!    Bravo!  Dieu  de  bont6!  \ Heavens! 

Tout  beau!     Gently!  Juste  Ciell  J 

Ma  foi!     Upon  my  faith! 
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(PART  12) 


PROSODY 

1.  Tlie  Field  of  Prosody. —The  word  prosody  comes 

from  two  Greek  words  meaning  accent.  Strictly  speaking, 
prosody  denotes  merely  that  musical  tone  or  melody  which 
accompanies  utterance,  but  the  word  is  used  both  by  classical 
and  modem  grammarians  to  include  not  only  the  doctrines 
of  accent  and  quantity,  but  also  the  laws  governing  metrical 
composition  and  versification.  In  this  wider  sense,  prosody 
treats  oi  punctuation,  utterance,  the  figures  of  speech,  and 
versification.  But  the  field  of  prosody  is  so  vast  and  of  so 
varied  a  character  that  just  as  orthography,  or  the  grammar 
of  letters,  now  finds  its  proper  place  in  the  dictionary,  so 
the  practice  of  late  writers  has  been  to  treat  of  utterance 
under  elocution,  of  the  figures  of  speech  under  rhetoric,  of 
punctuation  and  capitalization  (which  are  mere  devices  to 
indicate  the  relations  of  words  in  written  speech)  under 
grammar,  while  versification  has  been  reserved  as  the  proper 
subject  matter  of  prosody. 

Prosody  treats  of  the  laws  governing  metrical  construc- 
tion and  the  art  of  poetical  composition. 

2.  Prose  and  Poetry.  —  In  every  language,  methods  of 
thought  and  expression  naturally  fall  into  two  great  classes  — 
prose  and  poetry.  In  prose,  thought  is  expressed  under  the 
form  or  guise  of  ordinary  discourse  or  composition,  with- 
out special  reference  to  rhythmic  movement  or  metrical 
construction;  but  in  poetry,  thought  is  couched  in  language 

For  notice  ofcopyrt£ht.  see  page  it^medtately  followinz  the  title  Paze 
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that  is  at  once  melodious  and  rhythmical  and  of  imagfinative 
and  artistic  form.  In  all  sfood  prose  there  is  a  certain 
rhythmical  flow,  but  the  movement  is  less  obtrusive  and 
far  more  difficult  of  analysis  than  is  the  rhythm  of  poetry. 
Of  poetry  there  are  two  distinct  classes:  poetic  prose  and 
verse.  In  English,  John  Ruskin  is,  by  the  common  consent 
of  critics,  the  first  master  of  poetic  prose;  in  French,  there 
are  many  passagfes  of  strikingf  poetical  beauty  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Victor  Hugo,  Madame  de  Stael,  Chateaubriand,  and 
others.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  of  these  passages 
is  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  Hugo's  Les 
Miserables, 

Verse  is  but  a  special  form  of  poetry.  It  is  characterized 
by  hard  and .  fast  rules  governing  its  melody  and  rhythm. 
While  all  highly  imaginative  and  artistic  prose  may  properly 
be  termed  poetry,  the  popular  conception  of  the  word  poetry 
restricts  its  meaning  and  identifies  it  with  verse. 

3.  Teclinlcal  Terms.— Verse  is  language  arranged  in 
metrical  lines  of  determined  length  and  rhythm.  Each  line 
is  termed  a  verse.  Versification  is  the  making  of  that 
kind  of  literary  composition  known  as  verse.  The  rliytliin 
of  verse  is  the  regular  recurrence  of  long  or  short,  or  of 
accented  or  unaccented  syllables.  Quantity  is  the  relative 
portion  of  time  occupied  in  uttering  a  syllable.  In  classical 
verse,  rhythm  was  determined  by  the  succession  and  relation 
of  long  or  short  syllables;  but  in  English  verse,  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  succession  of  accented  or  unaccented  syllables. 
Rime,  or  rhyme,  is  a  correspondence  of  the  same  sounds 
in  two  or  more  words,  especially  at  the  end  of  verses.  In 
blank  verse,  the  syllables  at  the  end  of  the  different  verses 
do  not  rime.  A  stanza  is  a  group  of  two  or  more  rimed 
lines.  A  poem  is  the  sum  of  the  stanzas  forming  a  literary 
Composition.  The  cesura  is  the  break  or  pause  occurring 
after  any  word  in  the  utterance  of  a  line  of  verse;  the  main 
cesura  is  determined  by  the  sense  of  the  line.  A  foot,  or 
meter,  is  a  subdivision  of  a  verse,  containing  a  definite 
number  of  long,  short,  accented,  or  unaccented,  syllables. 
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4.  Difference  Between  Frencli  and  Engrllsli  Verse. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  English  Verse  depends  on 
the  number  of  accented  syllables.  But  since  there  are  ilo 
accented  syllables  in  the  French  language,  a  verse  depends 
simply  on  the  number  of  syllables.  Verse  dependent  on  the 
number  of  long  and  short,  or  accented  and  unaccented 
syllables,  is  called  metric  verse;  while  that  dependent 
simply  on  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  given  line,  is  known  as 
syllabic  verse.     All  French  verse  is  necessarily  syllabic. 

5.  Importance  of  tlie  Cesura  and  Rime  In  French 

Verse. —  Since  French  verse  is  merely  dependent  on  the 
number  of  syllables  in  a  line,  the  place  of  the  cesura  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  French  poetry.  For  without  a 
skilful  distribution  of  the  cesural  pauses,  the  general 
character  of  French  verse  would  not  differ  much  from 
French  prose.  The  character  and  distribution  of  rime  is  also 
of  greater  moment  in  French  verse  than  in  that  of  any  other 
language.  Upon  the  rim^  and  the  cestu-a  depend  the  melody 
and  the  beauty  of  all  French  poetry. 

6.  Points  to  Be  Considered  in  Versification. —The 

following  points  must  be  given  special  consideration  in 
French  versification:  (1)  nature  des  syllabes,  nature  of  syl- 
lables; (2)  mesure^  foot;  (3)  cisure^  cesura;  (4)  rimey  rime; 
(5)  licences  poitiques^  poetical  licenses;  (6)  enjambementy 
enjambement;  (7)  hiatus ^  hiatus. 


NATURE  OP  STIiliABIiES 

7.  How  to  Count  Syllables  in  Versification.  —  Syl- 
lables are  not  cotmted  in  the  same  way  in  poetry  as  in  gram- 
mar. The  value  of  the  syllables  in  a  verse  is  dependent  upon 
the  following  rules: 

1.  A  mute  syllable  has  no  value  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  A 
syllable  is  mute  when  it  ends  (a)  in  an  unaccented  e\  as, 
^rle,  chante^  donne^  /fomme; 

(b)  in  es;  as,  tu  paries,  les  pommes,  except  in  such  mono- 
syllables as  leSy  deSySeSj  etc.; 
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ic)  in  ent,  the  third  person  plural  of  a  verb;  as,  ilsparlent^ 
Us  ckantent^  elles  dannent. 

The  following  verses,  each  ending  in  a  mute  syllable,  con- 
tain twelve  syllables  of  poetic  value: 

1284  5  6789         10      11       12 

II  faut  au  tant  qu'on  peut  o  bli  ger  tout  le  mon  de. 

We  mustt  as  much  as  Possible^  oblige  everybody. —  l^K 
Fontaine. 

1284         5  6  7  89       10      11         12 

J*ai  v€\€\€  mon  cceur  au  Dieu  de  Tinnocence. 
/  have  revealed  my  heart  to  the  God  of  innocence. 

12         845  6  78         9       10       11         12 

II  gu6  rit  mes  re  mords,  il  m'ar  me  de  cons  tance. 

He  assuages  my  remorse^  he  fortifies  me  with  constancy.— 
Gilbert. 

2.  A  mute  syllable  in  a  verse  has  no  poetic  value  when  fol' 
lowed  by  a  vowel  or  h  mute.  The  following  verse  contains 
twelve  poetic  syllables: 

1       .2  8  4       5       6         7  8  9        10      11    12 

Le  sa  ge^est  m6  na  ger  du  temps  et  des  pa  ro  les. 
The  wise  man  is  saving  of  time  and  words. 

The  last  syllable  ge  of  sage^  being  mute  and  preceding  a 
vowel,  has  no  value  as  a  syllable  in  the  verse,  but  with  est 
forms  one  syllable. 

3.  A  mute  syllable  in  the  body  of  a  verse  has  the  value  of  one^ 
that  iSy  of  an  ordinary  syllable^  when  preceding  a  consonant  or 
an  aspirated  h.     Thus, 

123  4       5  6  78 

Le  mas  que  tom  be,  Thom  me  res  te 

12      3       4        5       6         7       8 

Et  le  h6  ros  s'^  va  nou  it. 

The  mask  falls^  the  man  remains^  and  the  hero  vanishes. 

The  mute  syllables  que  of  masque,  be  of  tombe,  me  of  homme, 
and  le  have  each  the  value  of  one  syllable,  because  they 
precede  a  consonant. 
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« 

4.  The  mute  syllables  es  and  ent  always  have  the  value  of 
one  syllable  in  the  body  of  a  verse^  even  though  placed  before  a 
vowel t  because  of  the  liaison. 

1284  5  67  8  9        10  11  12 

Ni  Tor,  ni  la  gran  deur  ne  nous  ren  dent^heur  eux. 
Neither  wealth  nor  greatness  makes  us  happy. 

12  8  4  567  8  9        10       11     12 

Craignez  d'un  vain  plaisir  les  trom  pen  ses^a  mor  ces. 
Fear  the  deceiving  attractions  attendant  on  a  vain  pleasure. 

8.     Number  of  Syllables  In  Combinations  of  Liet- 

ters-— When  several  vowels  come  together  in  a  word,  it  is 
important  to  know  how  syllables  are  divided.  The  follow- 
ing rules  cover  most  cases: 

1.  All  the  following  combinations  are  monosyllabic:  ai^ 
ain^  an^  eai^  eau^  eij  ein^  eo^  eoi^  eon^  euy  euiy  <y,  ied^  ieuy  oi^  oin^ 
ouy  ouin^  uin.  Thus  the  following  words  form  one  syllable 
only:  laity  Pain^  geai^  beau^  rein^  piedy  loiny  croiSy  bouty  etc. 

2.  The  diphthong  ia  generally  makes  two  syllables;  as  in 
di-amanty  itudi-ay  vi-ager.  But  ai  is  monosyllabic  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  diablcy  diacrCy  fiacrCy  Hard. 

3.  lai  is  always  dissyllabic;  as  in  je  ni-aiy  ni-aisy  mari-ai. 
The  only  exception  is  brSviairCy  where  iai  is  monosyllabic. 

4.  Ian  and  ien  also  generally  make  two  syllables;  except 
in  viande  and  in  short  words  like  bieny  chieny  mieny  etc. 

1         2       3         12      3 

5.  lau  forms  two  syllables:  mi-au-lery  bes-ti-aux. 

12       12       S 

6.  li  is  ordinarily  monosyllabic:  pitiiy  amitie.     But  it  is 

12  3      12    3    4 

dissyllabic  in  pi-itSy  sa-tiS-tSy  and  in  past  participles  of  the 

12    3         12     3    4 

verbs  ending  in  ier:  mariSy  hum  i US. 

7.  11  is  always  monosyllabic:  si^gCy  litgCy  chaumttre;  except 
in  guatri-^me  and  ingui-ttCy  where  it  is  dissyllabic. 

8.  Ier  is  dissyllabic:  in  verbs  humili-ery  justifi-ery  apprici-er. 
Also  in  the  body  of  a  word  when  preceded  by  a  double  con- 
sonant; as,  marbri-ery  meurtri-ery  ta-blier.     But  when,  in  the 
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body  of  a  word,  ier  is  preceded  by  a  simple  consonant,  it  is 
monosyllabic:  papier^  premier y  meunier. 

9.  Hier  may  be  taken  to  form  either  one  or  two  syllables 
at  the  pleasure  ol  the  writer.     Thus, 

{a)     Two  syllables: 

12845  67  8  9        10     11        12 

Mais  hi-er  il  m'  aborde  et  me  prenant  la  main: 

**Ah!  monsieur,  m*a-t-il  dit,  je  vous  attends  demain." 

(b)     One  syllable: 

1  2  8  4  6  67         89    10   11    12 

Le  bruit  court  qu'avant-hier  on  vous  assassina. 

10.  lerre  is  always  monosyllabic;  as,  lierrey  pterre, 

11.  leu  is  monosyllabic  in  nouns:  DieUy  milieu^  etc.,  but 
dissyllabic  in  adjectives;  as,  sSri-eux^  audaci-eux^  ambiti-eux. 
The  two  words  mieux  and  vieuxy  however,  are  monosyllabic. 

12.  lo  is  monosyllabic  in  Hole  and  pio-cke,  but  dissyllabic 
in  other  words;  as,  di-octse^  vi-olouy  vi-oletue, 

13.  Ion  is  dissyllabic  in  all  nouns;  as,  religi-an^  naii-on, 
criati-on;  also  in  the  verbs  ending  in  ier;  as,  nous  Siudi-ans, 
vous  fortifi-ons;  but  in  all  other  cases,  it  is  monosyllabic;  as, 
710US  HionSy  nous  aimions, 

14.  Ui  is  usually  monosyllabic;  as,  construire^  tuir^  etc. 
But  it  is  dissyllabic  in  the  following  words:  su-icidty  ru'tne^ 
ilu-idey  bru'ine. 

15.  The  affirmative  oui  is  generally  monosyllabic;  but  oui 
is  dissyllabic  when  a  diphthong  in  the  midst  of  a  word;  as, 
joti-ivy  iblou'iTy  inou-l, 

16.  leur  is  always  dissyllabic:  anifri-eur,  ingSni-eur, 

17.  Several  vowels  grouped  together  are  always  dissyl- 
labic when  the  first  vowel  is  /;  as,  agri-able^  pi-age. 
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FOOT 

9.  Different  Kinds  of  Verses.  —A  foot  in  French  verse 
is  a  syllable  having  poetic  value;  that  is,  it  is  a  syllable 
which  must  be  counted  in  determining  the  number  of 
syllables  in  a  line  of  French  verse.  Lines  of  French  verse 
may  contain  any  number  of  syllables  from  one  to  twelve; 
consequently,  there  are  twelve  different  kinds  of  French 
verse.  The  most  common  verses,  however,  are  those  con- 
taining twelve,  ten,  eight,  seven,  or  six  poetic  syllables. 
Verses  of  nine  and  eleven  syllables  are  very  rarely 
employed.  In  poetical  phraseology  the  term  iooi  is  used 
instead  of  the  word  syllable.  Thus,  U7i  vers  de  dix  pieds 
is  a  verse  of  ten  syllables. 

10.  Verses  of  T-welve  Syllables.— The  verse  of 
twelve  syllables  is  often  called  Alexandrine^  because  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  used  for  the  first  time  by  Alexandre 
de  Bemay,  in  a  poem  on  Alexander  the  Great. 

128         4        5  6789       10         11        12 

Ce  lui  qui  met  un  frein  k  la  fu  reur  des  flots 

12345  6  789       10       11  12 

Sait  aus  si  des  m^  chants  ar  re  ter  les  com  plots 

1  284         5  6789      10      11         12 

Sou  mis  a  vec  res  pect  k  sa  vo  Ion  \&  sainte 

1  2  3  4  5         6         7         8         9  10       11  12 

Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Ab  ner,  et  n'ai  pas  d'au  tre  crainte 

He  who  puts  a  brake  to  the  fury  of  the  waves^  knows  also  how 
to  stop  the  plots  of  the  wicked.  Submitting  with  respect  to  His 
holy  will^  I  fear  Gody  dear  Abner^  and  have  ?io  other  fear,— 
Racine,   Athalie 

1  284  5  67  8  9     10     11        12 

Don  nez,  ri  ches,  Tau  mo  ne  est  soeur  de  la  pri  fere 

12  8  45  6  789  10        11  12 

H6  las!  quand  un  vieil  lard  sur  vo  tre  seuil  de  pierre 

12      8       4         5         6  7         8  9  10     11         12 

Tout  rai  di  par  Thi  ver,  en  vain  tom  be  k  ge  noux 

1  2345  6  7  A  9         10  11        12 

Quand  les  pe  tits  en  fants,  les  mains  de  froid  rou  gies 
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12  8  4  5  6789        10      11        12 

Ra  mas  sent  h.  vos  pieds  les  mi  et  tes  des  or  g^ies, 

1.234         5  6  78         9        10     11         12 

La  fa  ce  du  Sei  gneur  se  d6  tour  ne  de  vous. 

Give^  abundant  alms  are  sisters  of  Prayers.  Alas!  wfun  an 
old  man  on  your  threshold  of  stonCy  all  stiffened  with  cold^  falls 
in  vain  upon  his  knees;  when  little  children  with  their  hands 
red  with  cold  pick  the  crumbs  of  your  feasts  at  your  feety  the  face 
of  the  Lord  turns  away  from  you.  — Victor  Hugo 

The  verse  of  twelve  syllables  is  chiefly  used  in  epic  poetry, 
in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  in  didactic  poems. 

11.  Verses  of  Ten  Syllables.— This  verse  being  more 
lively  and  rapid  than  the  verse  of  twelve  feet,  is  mainly 
employed  in  satire,  epigram,  and  epistle.  The  verse  of  ten 
feet  was  the  only  one  used  in  old  French  poetry.  It  was 
first  employed  in  the  old  Chaftsons  de  Geste^  the  first  epic 
poems  of  French  literature. 

1284  5  6  789        10 

Rei-ne  du  mon-de,  6  Fran-ce!  6  ma  pa-trie! 

12  3  45  6  789     10 

Sou-lfe-ve^en-fin  ton  front  ci-ca-tri-s6,' 

1  284  567  89       10 

Sans  qu'k  tes  yeux  leur  gloi-re_en  soit  fl6t  trie 

123  4  56  7  8  9      10 

De  tes  en-fants  r6-ten-dard  s'est  bri-s6. 

Q%i€€7i  of  the  world,  (7,  France!  O,  my  country!  Raise  at  last 
thy  mended  brow;  the  standard  of  thy  children  hcLs  been  broken^ 
but  in  thy  sight  their  glory  has  not  been  tarnished. ^T>B. 
Beranger 

123  4  56         7         89        10 

J'ai  vu  Ja  Paix  des-cen-dre  sur  la  terre 
Semant  de  Tor,  des  fleurs  et  des  ^pis; 
L'air  ^tait  calme,  et  du  dieu  de  la  guerre 
Elle  6touffait  les  foudres  assoupis. 
*'Ah!'*  disait-elle,  *'dgaux  par  la  vaillance, 
Frangais,  Anglais,  Beige,  Russe  on  Germain, 
Peuples,  formez  une  sainte  alliance." 
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I  saw  Peace  come  down  on  the  earthy  sowing  gold y  flowers ^  and 
harvests;  the  air  was  calm^  and  she  was  stifling  the  slumbering 
thunder  of  the  God  of  war.  **Ahr*  said  she^  ^^ equal  in  valor ^ 
Frenchmen^  Englishmeny  Belgians y  Russians y  or  Germans y  do 
you  people  all  form  a  sacred  alliance.^*  —  T>R  B£ranger 

12.  Verses  of  Elgrht  Syllables. —The  following  are 
examples  of  the  verse  of  eight  feet: 

12346  6  7  8 

Elle^^tait  pa  le^et  pour  tant  rose 
Petite  avec  de  grands  cheveux 
Elle  disait  souvent,  **Je  n'ose," 
Et  ne  disait  jamais,  **Je  veux.*' 


She  was  pale  with  a  suggestion  of  rosCy  small  and  had  long 
hair.  She  often  saidy  **/  do  not  darCy^  and  never  saidy  "/ 
want.'*  —  Y,  Hugo 

123  4567  8 

De  la  d6-pouil-le  de  nos  bois 
L'automne  avait  jonch^  la  terre; 
Le  bocage  6tait  sans  mystbre, 
Le  rossignol  ^tait  sans  voix. 

Autumn  had  covered  the  ground  with  the  spoils  of  the  trees; 
the  grove  was  devoid  of  mystery y  the  nightingale  was  voiceless.  — 

MiLLEVOYE 

13.  Verses  of  Seven  Syllables.— The  verse  of  seven 
feet,  although  not  so  often  used  as  the  verse  of  eight  sylla- 
bles, is  exceedingly  melodious. 

12      3  4         5  6  7 

Ju-pi-ter,  voy  ant  nos  f antes 
Dit  un  jour,  du  haut  des  airs: 
**Remplissons  de  nouveaux  botes 
Les  cantons  de  Tunivers, 
Habitus  par  cette  race 
Qui  m importune  et  me  lasse.*' 

Jupiter y  observing  our  faults  from  the  heights  of  the  air^  said 
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am  day:  Let  us  /ill  with  f tew  guests  the  districts  of  the  universe 
inhabited  by  that  race  which  so  importunes  and  wearies  me.^ 
La  Fontaine   . 

12     8       4       5    6        7 

De  ta  ti-ge  d6-ta-ch6e, 
Pauvre  feuille  dess6ch6e» 
Oil  vas-tu?— Je  n*en  sais  rien: 
L'orage  a  bris6  le  chene 
Qui  seul  ^tait  mon  soutien. 

Tom  from  the  branchy  whither  away,  poor  dried  leaf? —I  know 
not;  the  storm  has  broken  the  oak  which  was  my  only  sup- 
port. —Arvavlt 

14.  Verses  of  Six  Syllables.— This  verse,  sometimes 
called  the  semi-Alexandrine,  seldom  stands  alone,  but  is* 
frequently  combined  with  the  verse  of  twelve  feet.    Thus, 

1  2845  6  78  9  10     U  12 

Mais  elle^^tait  du  monde^oti  les  plus  bel-les  choses 

12      8     4         5      6 

Ont  le  pi-re  des-tin; 

12  846678  9       10         11  12 

Et  rose^elle^a  v^-cu  ce  que  vi-vent  les  roses, 

12     8        4  5         6 

L*es-pa-ce  d'un  ma-tin. 

But  she  belonged  to  that  world  in  which  the  most  beautiful 
things  inherit  the  most  wretched  destiny;  and  like  a  rose,  she 
lived  as  roses  live,  the  length  of  a  single  morning. —  Maj^kbrbe 

12     8      4       5  6 

Sur  sa  tige  pen-dante 
Voyez  la  rose  th^ 
Etaler  sa  beauts 
Lascive  et  languissante. 

On  pendant  stem,  watch  the  tea  rose  display  its  lascivious  and 
languishing  beauty.  — Tarbibv 

15.  Verses  of  Five  Syllables.  —  The  verse  of  five 
syllables  is  one  of  the  most  melodious  and  sweetest  of 
French  verses. 
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12     3       4  6 

Dors  entre  mes  bras 
Enfant  plein  de  chamies. 
Tu  ne  connais  pas 
Les  soucis,  les  larmes. 
Tu  ris  en  dormant; 
A  ton  doux  sourire, 
Mon  coeur  se  d^chire. 
Dors,  6  mon  enfanti 

Sleep  in  my  arms^  child  of  all  charms.  Knowing  neither 
cares  nor  tears^  thou  laughest  while  sleeping.  With  thy 
sweet  smiUy  my  heart  is  outworn.     Sleep  on^  O,  my  child/ 

Que  Dieu  montre  ou  voile 
Les  astres  des  cieux, 
La  plus  pure  6toile 
Brille  dans  tes  yeux. 

Whether  God  displays  or  veils  the  stars  of  heaven^  the  purest 
star  shims  in  thine  eyes, —Victor  Hugo 

16.     Verses  of  Four,  Tliree,  Tw^o,  or  One  Syllable. 

Verses  of  one,  two,  three,  and  foiu:  feet  are  ordinarily  used 
in  combination  with  longer  verses.     Thus, 

1  2  846         678 

Sous  ce  champetre  monument 
Repose  une  fille  encore  chfere; 
Elle  n*a  v6  cu  qu'un  moment: 

12         8         4 

Plai-gnez  sa  mferel 

Under  this  rural  tombstone  lies  a  daughter  still  beloved;  she 
lived  but  a  moment --pity  her  mother! —^illb\o\b, 

^  2  8  466  789        10        11      12 

Meme^il  m*est  arriv6  quelquefois  de  manger 

12       8 

Le  berger. 
//  has  sometimes  been  my  lot  even  to  eat  the  shepherd. 
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1  234  66  7  8  9      10       11       12 

C*est  promettre  beaucoup:  mais  qu'en  sort-il  souvent? 

1  2 

Du  vent. 
This  is  promising  much  :  but  what  often  comes  out  of  it  f   Wind, 

On  y  (in  Paris)  voit  des  commis 

Mis 
Comme  des  princes, 
Aprfes  etre  venus 

Nus 
De  leurs  provinces. 

There   we  see  clerks  who  have  come  in  threeuibare  from  the 
country y  clad  as  princes. 

The  following  stanzas  are  curious  examples  of  verses  of 
one,  two,  three,  and  four  syllables: 

12        8        4 

Le  chfevrefeuUe 
Mele  sa  feuille 
Au  blanc  jasmin; 
Et  r^glantine 
Plie  et  s'incline 
Sur  le  chemin. 

The  honeysuckle  mingles  its  leaves  with  the  white  jasmine: 
and  the  wild  rose  bends  toward  the  road. 

12        3  4 

La  vie  est  vaine: 
Un  pen  d*amour, 
Un  peu  de  haine, 
Et  puis,  bonjour. 

La  vie  est  brfeve: 
Un  peu  d'espoir, 
Un  peu  de  reve, 
Et  puis,  bonsoir. 

Life   is  vain:  a  little  love,  a  little  haired,  and  then,  good 
day.     Life  is  brief;   a  little  hope^  a  little  dream,  and  then, 

good  by. 
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1  2 

Tout  passe. 
L'espace 
Efface 
Le  bruit. 
Everything  passes.     Space  erases  the  twise. 

Fort 

Belle 

Elle 

Dortl 
Most  beautiful,  she  sleeps. 


CB8URA 

17.  Definition  of  Cesura.— There  is  a  pause  in  the 
midst  of  every  French  verse,  whether  or  not  so  indicated  by 
punctuation  marks,  which  must  be  observed  in  reading. 
This  pause  is  called  the  cesura,  and  divides  the  verse  into  two 
parts,  each  of  which  is  known  as  the  himistiche,  hemistich  or 
half  verse. 

18.  Uses  of  the  Cesura. —  In  the  verse  of  twelve  feet, 
the  cesura  is  ordinarily  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  sylla- 
ble, and  thus  divides  the  verse  into  two  equal  parts. 

Aux  petits  des  oiseaux||Dieu  donne  leur  pature. 
To  the  little  birds  y  God  gives  food. 


Pour  grands  que  soient  lesroisllils  sont  ce  que  nous  sommes. 
lis  peuvent  se  tromper||comme  les  autres  hommes; 
Et  ce  choix  sert  de  preuvellk  tons  les  courtisans, 
Qu'ils  savent  mal  payer  1 1  les  services  presents. 


However  great  kings  may  be,  they  are  what  we  are.  They 
may  be  mistaken  like  other  men;  and  this  right  of  choice  is  a 
Proof  to  all  courtiers  that  they  are  Paying  badly  for  my  Present 
services,  — CoRiiBiL.L.By  Le  Cid 

In  the  verse  of  ten  syllables,  the  cesura  is  ordinarily 
placed  after  the  fourth  syllable. 
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Sur  le  coteau||lk-bas  oil  sont  les  tombes, 
Un  beau  palmierllcomme  un  panache  vert, 
Dresse  sa  tetelloii  le  soir  les  colombes 
Viennent  nicherllet  se  mettre  k  couvert. 

On  yonder  hilly  where  the  tombs  are,  a  beautiful  palm  tree 
raises  its  head  like  a  green  plumet,  and  there  in  the  evening  the 
doves  fly  to  roost  and  shelter,  —  Th.  Gauthier 

The  poets  of  the  19th  century  often  divided  the  verse  of 
ten  syllables  into  two  equal  parts,  by  placing  the  cesura 
after  the  fifth  syllable,  as  in  the  following  verses: 

Enfant,  tu  grandis:  II  que  ton  cceur  soit  fort! 
Lutte  pour  lebien: Ilia  d^faite  est  sainte. 
Si  tu  dois  souffrir,  llaccorde  k  ton  sort. 
Un  regret  parfois,  Hjamais  une  plainte. 

Child,  thou  art  growing,  let  thy  heart  be  strong!  Fight  for 
the  good,  defeat  is  holy.  If  thou  must  suffer,  breathe  for  thy 
lot  sometimes  a  sigh  of  regret,  but  never  a  complaint. 

Verses,  shorter  than  ten  syllables,  have  no  regular  cesura; 
the  pause  may  be  established  at  will. 

19.     Exceptions  to  tlie  Frecedingr  Rules.  —  Rigorous 

conformation  to  these  laws  would  render  the  reading  of 
verses  very  monotonous.  Indeed  this  is  the  reproach  that 
strangers  have  often  cast  upon  Alexandrine  verse.  But  the 
rules  just  given  are  those  of  very  pure  classics  only,  and 
the  best  French  authors  have  often  introduced  various  other 
cesuras  in  order  to  avoid  monotony,  or  to  produce  some 
striking  effect  peculiar  to  the  sentiment  or  image  expressed. 
In  the  following  from  Racine,  for  example,  notice  the  great 
variety  of  pauses: 


Oui,  je  viensjldans  son  temple  adorer  TEtemel. 
Je  viensjlselon  Tusage  antique  et  solennel 
C616brer  avec  vousljla  c^lfebre  journ^e, 
Oil  sur  le  mont  Sinajjla  loi  nous  fut  donn6e. 
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Que  les  temps  sont  chang^slHSitot  que  de  ce  jour 
La  trompette  sacr^ellannongait  le  retour, 
Du  temple  II  orn^  partout  de  festons  magnifiques, 
Le  peuple  saint  1 1  en  foule  inondait  les  portiques. 

Yes;  I  am  come  to  his  temple  to  adore  the  Eternal;  I  am 
come^  according^  to  solemn  and  ancient  usage  to  celebrate  with  you 
the  famous  day  when  the  law  was  given  us  on  Mount  Sinai. 
How  the  tinus  have  changed!  Formerly^  as  soon  as  the  sacred 
trumpet  had  announced  the  return  of  this  day^  crowds  of  holy 
people  filled  the  Porticos  of  the  temple  which  were  decorated  with 
magnificent  festoons, —  Kacih^,  Athalie 

Note  that  in  four  of  the  preceding  verses  the  regular 
cesura  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  syllable  almost  disappears  to 
be  replaced  by  other  pauses  necessary  to  the  sense  of  the 
sentence. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  the  romantic  school  suppressed 
the  regular  cesura  of  the  Alexandrine  verse,  thus  reducing 
the  monotony  of  the  line  and  giving  more  latitude  to  the 
imagination  and  skill  of  the  author.  The  romantic  verse 
has  consequently  been  more  popular  in  recent  years  than  the 
classical  verse.  In  it  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  A.  de  Vigny, 
Alfred  de  Musset,  and  others  have  composed  their  beautiful 
lines. 

20.  Rules  Governlngr  tlie  Cesura. —While  the  posi- 
tion of  the  cesura  may  be  varied  more  or  less  in  the  line, 
such  variation  is  limited  by  the  following  laws: 

1.  The  first  hemistich  can  never  end  in  one  of  the  mono- 
syllables /^,  la,  les,  de,  du,  des,  au,  aux,  que,  ne,  nor  in  any 
possessive  or  demonstrative  adjective,  nor  in  a  conjunctive 
personal  pronoun. 

2.  The  cesura  is  defective  if  it  cuts  a  word  in  two.  So, 
the  following  verse  is  wrong: 

Que  peuvent  tons  les  faijlbles  humains  devant  Dieu? 
What  can  all  feeble  human  beings  avail  before  Godf 
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3.  The  cesiira  can  never  be  put  after  a  mute  syllable, 
because  the  voice  would  then  have  to  accent  a  sound  that 
should  be  mute.  The  following  lines  are  consequently 
not  verses: 

Je  viens  dans  son  temp/^— v^n^rer  le  Seigneur; 
Bons,  m^chants,  lui  rendfw/— un  honneur  m6rit6. 

/  come  in  his  temple  to  venerate  the  Lord;  the  goody  the 
wicked,  let  them  render  him  fitting  honor. 

When  the  first  hemistich  ends  in  e  mute,  it  then  really  con- 
tains seven  syllables,  consequently  the  first  word  of  the 
second  hemistich  must  then  begin  with  a  vowel  or  h  mute 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  elision  of  the  mute  e.     Thus, 

Un  bruit  assez  6trang^— ^5/  venu  jusqu'k  moi,  A  very 
strange  noise  has  come  to  my  ears. 


RIME 

21.  Definition  of  Rime.  —Rime  is  uniformity  of  sound 
in  the  endings  of  two  or  more  verses.  Rime  is  the  greatest 
charm  of  French  poetry;  it  is  the  only  resource  left  French 
poets  for  supplying  the  harmony  of  the  long  and  short  syl- 
lables of  ancient  and  foreign  poetry.  So,  in  French  versifi- 
cation rime  acquires  a  value  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its 
importance  in  other  languages.  Several  French  authors 
have  attempted  the  composition  of  unrimed  poetry,  but 
without  much  success.  Such  poetry  is  termed  vers  blancs, 
blank  verse.  Apparently  the  French  language  is  not  well 
adapted  to  it. 

22.  Nature  of  Rimes. —According  to  the  endings  of 
the  last  syllables  or  words  of  verses,  two  kinds  of  rime  are 
to  be  distinguished:  {a)  la  rime  masculiney  masculine  rime; 
{b)  la  rime  ISminine,  feminine  rime. 

Rime  is  masculine  when  it  ends  in  a  sonorous  syllable; 
as,  DieUy  hiimain;  it  is  feminine  when  it  ends  in  an  e  mute, 
esy  or  e7it  (of  the  third  person  plural  of  a  verb);  as,  faiblesse^ 
rendenty  aim^es. 
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Note  that  verses  ending  with  a  feminine  rime  actually  con- 
tain one  more  syllable  than  those  ending  with  a  masculine 
rime;  but  the  syllable  is  purely  grammatical  and  has  no 
poetic  value. 

Here  the  words  masculitu  and  feminine  are  not  used  in 

their  grammatical  sense.     They  are  not  applied  to  the  gender 

of   words,  but   simply  to    the   manner   in  which  they  end. 

Thus, 

J'attendais  de  son  fils  encor  plus  de  bont^; 

Pardonne,  cher  Hector,  k  ma  cr^dulit^. 

/  was  expecting  front  his  son  still  more  kindness;  Pardon y 
dear  Hector y  my  credulity, —  ^aqu^b, 

In  this  sentence  the  rime  is  masculine,  although  the  words 
bonti  and  crSduliti  are  grammatically  feminine. 

23.  Quality  of  Rimes.  — Rimes  have  been  classified  as 
follows,  according  to  the  more  or  less  perfect  resemblance  of 
the  last  words  or  syllables  of  a  verse: 

1.  Rime  Riche.—A  rime  is  rich  when  it  is  formed  by 
several  identical  syllables;  as,  naissance  and  Qonnaissance; 
6vsLnouit  and  6b\ouit, 

2.  Ri?ne  Suffisante.  —  A  rime  is  sufficient  when  the  final 
syllable  is  identical  in  the  two  words;  as,  dcrdeur  and  csindeur; 
B.firont  and  front, 

3.  Rime  Pauvre,  —  ^  rime  is  poor  when  the  last  syllables 
of  each  verse  are  the  same  except  in  their  initial  consonants; 
as,  guerrierSy  and  firisonniers;  cLccord  and  bord. 

4.  Rime  Insuffisantc  —  'Rvme  is  insufficient  when  the  last 
letter  only  is  the  same;  as,  parti  and  fini;  aima  and  donna, 

24.  Rules  Governing  Rime.— Rime,  being  designed 
for  the  ear  rather  than  for  the  eye,  must  be  judged  by  the 
sound  of  a  word  and  not  by  its  spelling.  Thus,  arts  may 
rime  with  hasards;  voix  with  bois;  assez  with  lancer^  although 
the  spelling  of  these  words  is  very  unlike. 

Two  words  having  the  same  spelling  do  not  necessarily 
rime.  Mer  does  not  rime  with  aimer y  nor  fiers  with  altiers. 
The  following  rules  govern  particular  cases.  There  is  no 
rime: 
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1.  Between  a  noun  and  a  verb  derived  from  it;  as,  ilamme 
and  enflamme;  mettre  and  retnettre;  iaire  and  diiaire. 

2.  Between  a  word  and  its  compound;  as,  A^/t  and  impoli; 
docile  and  indocile, 

3.  Between  a  singular  and  a  plural;  as,  ami  and  ennemis; 
bdteau  and  ch&teaux;  larme  and  alarmes. 

4.  Between  a  long  and  a  short  vowel  as,  dtne  and  dame. 

5.  Between  the  final  letters  /,  ^r,  a,  i,  t/,  etc.,  unless  the 
preceding  consonant  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  Thus,  tomber 
and  chanter  do  not  rime,  nor  Hni  and  bAti;  but  chanter  and 
planter  will  rime. 

6.  Between  a  syllable  masculine  and  a  syllable  feminine 
having  same  sound.     Thus,  dStail  and  bataille  do  not  rime. 

25.  ^accession  of  Rimes. —  In  the  great  poetry  of  the 
Alexandrine  verse,  two  masculine  rimes  are  always  followed 
by  two  feminine,  and  vice  versa.  They  are  called  rimes 
plates,  flat  rimes.     Thus, 

Celui  qui  met  un  frein  k  la  fureur  des  flots\ 
Sait  aussi  des  m6chants  arreter  les  comp/^/jJ 


masculine 


Soumis  avec  respect  k  sa  volont^  sainte, 
Je  crains  Dieu,  cher   Abner,  et   n'ai   point 
d'autre  crainte 

Cependant,  je  rends  grace  au  z^le  ofS^ieux     1 
Qui  sur  tons  nos  perils  vous  fait  ouvrir  les  yeuxf 

Je  vois  que  Tinjustice  en  secret  vous  irrite. 
Que  vous  avez  encor  le  cceur  isra^lite. 

—  Racine 


feminine 


masculine 


feminine 


The  rimes  are   called  croisSes,  crossed,   in   the  following 
cases: 

(a)    When  a  masculine  rime  alternates  with  a  feminine;  as, 

Dans  la  foule  secrhtement 

Dieu  parfois  prend  une  ame  neuve 

Qu'il  veut  amener  \enteme?it 

Jusqu'k  lui,  d'^preuve  en  ^preuve.  — EuG.  Manubl 
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id)     When  two  feminine  rimes  are  placed  between  two 
masculines;  as, 

Toute  haleine  s'6vsinouti 

La  terre  brule  et  voudrait  bolre, 

L'ombre  est  courte,  immobile  et  noire 

Et  la  g^ande  route  €blauiL  —  Sully-Prudhomme 

(c)     When  two  masculine  rimes  are  placed  between  two 
feminines;  as, 

Une  hirondelle  en  ses  voyages 
Avait  beaucoup  appris.     Quiconque  a  beaucoup  vu 

Pent  avoir  beaucoup  retenu. 
Celle-ci  pr^voyait  jusqu'aux  moindres  oxages. 


POETICAIi  LICENSES 

26,  Different  Kinds  of  Licenses.  —  While  poetry,  being 
restricted  by  the  foot  and  the  rime,  has  not  the  same  wide 
freedom  belonging  to  prose,  it  has  nevertheless  certain 
privileges,  certain  licenses,  not  permitted  in  prose.  These 
licenses  are  of  three  kinds:  spelling,  grammatical  construction y 
and  arrangement  of  words. 

27.  Licenses  in  Spelling:.  —  Licenses  in  spelling  are 
explained  by  the  necessities  of  the  foot  and  the  rime.  The 
principal  are: 

1.  To  write  encore  with  or  without  an  e  according  to  the 
demand  for  one  'more  or  one  less  syllable  in  a  verse.    Thus, 

Encor  si  vous  naissiez  k  V  abri  du  feuillage 
Dont  je  couvre  le  voisinage.  — La  Fontaine 

Here  the  first  verse  contains  twelve  syllables.  If  encor 
had  been  written  with  an  e,  that  e  coming  before  a  consonant 
would  have  made  another  syllable,  and  the  line  would  have 
contained  thirteen  feet  — an  impossible  verse. 

2.  To  write  with  or  without  s  the  words  jusquCy  eerie, 
nagutre,  gtitre,  grdce  ^,  and  certain  proper  nouns  as  Londres, 
Versailles,  Charles,  etc.  When  these  words  are  written  with- 
out an  s  and  placed  before  a  vowel,  they  form  one  syllable 
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with  that  vowel;  but  when  ending  in  x,  their  lost  syllables 
cannot  be  elided  before  the  vowel. 

Lion,  jusques  au  del  61ev^e  autrefois, 
Jtisqu'zMTi  enfers  maintenant  abaiss^e.  —  Racine 

Et  Ton  insulte  audieu  que  Thbbe  entiere  adore.  — Desain- 

TANGE 

Thbbes  k  cet  arret  n*a  point  voulu  se  rendfe.  —  Racine 

3.  To  suppress  s  of  the  first  person  of  certain  verbs;  as, 
faper^oi^  je  voi^  je  croiy  je  doiy  etc. 

Portez  k  votre  pbre  un  coeur  oil  yentrevoi. 
Moins   de   respect   pour   lui   que   de   haine   poiu:  moi.— 
Racine 

28.  Licenses  In  Grammar.  —  There  are  but  few 
grammatical  licenses;  they  authorize  the  use  of  certain 
words  in  the  sense  of  other  words;  as,  dans  or  en  for  ^ 
before  the  names  of  cities;  etc. 

29.  l.leenses    In   Arrangement   of  Words. —These 

licenses  authorize  several  kinds  of  inversions  that  do  not 
alter  or  make  ambiguous  the  sense  of  the  sentence.  The 
most  frequent  are: 

1.  The  inversion  of  the  subject. 

D^testables  flatteurs!  present  le  plus  funeste 
Qu'ait  jamais  fait  aux  rois  la  colore  celesie.  — Racine 

2.  The  inversion  of  the  complement  of  a  noun. 

Dieu  combla  dii  chaos  les  abimes  fun^bres. 
D'une  prison  sur  moi,  les  murs  p^sent  en  vain. 

3.  The  inversion  of  the  indirect  object  of  a  verb. 
Aux  petits  des  oiseaux,  Dieu  donne  leur  pature. 

4.  The  inversion  of  circumstantial  objects. 

Vers  la  ville  k  Tinstant  ils  trottent  cote  \  cote. 
De  sa  tremblanle  main  sont  tomb^s  les  fuseaux. 

5.  Inversion  of  a  pronoun  used  with  the  imperative. 
Va,  cours,  vole  et  nous  venge. 
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30.  Poetical  Words.  —The  literary  style  of  poetry  must 
be  of  a  higher  character  than  is  essential  in  prose.  Thus, 
the  common  expressions  and  vulgar  terms  sometimes 
admitted  in  prose  can  never  be  employed  in  poetry.  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  archaic,  curious,  or  unusual  expres- 
sions and  words  that  would  be  out  of  place  in  prose  can 
often  be  used  in  poetry.    Some  of  these  expressions  are: 


Prosb 

Poetry 

Prose 

Poetry 

amour 

flamme 

enfer 

Acheron 

ancien 

antique 

6pee 

glaive 

boyauz 

entrailles 

femme 

Spouse 

crime 

forfait 

manage 

hymen,  hym6n6e 

canon 

airain 

mer 

amphitrite 

cloche 

bronze 

poignard 

acier 

cheval 

coursier 

travail 

labeur 

^h 

colore 

courrouz 

man 

6pouz 

« 

tambt:mt:"vt 

31.     Definition  of  Enjambement.  —  Enjambement  is 

the  continuation  of  the  sense  and  construction  of  one  line 
through  one  or  more  succeeding  lines.  Enjambement  was 
much  used  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  but  largely  fell  into 
disuse  in  the  17th  century.  The  Romantic  school,  however, 
revived  enjambement,  and  their  verses  abound  with  many 
examples  of  its  happy  use.  Its  proper  use  adds  much  to 
the  vividness  of  imagery  and  the  sweetness  of  melody.  The 
following  verses  are  examples  of  enjambement: 

J'ai  quatorze  bouteilles 
D*un  vi7i  vieux  .  .  .  Boucingo  n*en  a  pas  de  pareilles. 

—  BOILEAU 

L'Evangile  au  chr6tien  ne  dit  en  aucun  lieu: 
Sens  divot;  il  dit:  sois  simple,  juste,  Equitable. 

—  BOILEAU 

Je  ne  demande  k  Dieu  rien  de  trop,  car  je  n'ai 
Pas  grande  ambition y  et  pourvu  que  j'atteigne 
Jusqu^h  la  tranche  oh  pend  la  mure  ou  la  chataigne, 
II  est  content  de  moi,  je  suis  content  de  lui. 

—Victor  Hugo 


..J 
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HIATUS 

32.  Definition  of  Hiatus.  —  Hiatus  is  the  strained 
pause  arisingf  from  the  meeting  of  two  vowels  that  cannot 
be  elided;  as  between  a  final  and  an  initial  vowel.  Thus, 
tu  aimes,  il  a  amass^.  The  hiatus  is  a  serious  fault  in 
poetry.  Such  expressions  as  the  following  should  be  care- 
fully avoided:  ioi  itemelle^  chariti  Svangilique^  etc.  The  con- 
junction et  before  a  vowel  forms  a  hiatus,  for  the  /  can  never 
make  a  liaison  with  that  vowel.  It  would  be  very  bad  taste 
to  use  such  an  expression  as  sage  et  aimable  in  poetry. 


A  SERIES  OF  QUESTIONS 

Relating  to  the  Subjects 
Treated  of  in  This  Volume. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  questions  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  are  divided  into  sections  corresponding  to  the 
sections  of  the  text  of  the  preceding  pages,  so  that  each 
section  has  a  headline  that  is  the  same  as  the  headline  of 
the  section  to  which  the  questions  refer.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  answer  any  of  the  questions  until  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  text  has  been  carefully  studied. 


FRENCH  GRAMMAR 

(PART  1) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  Distingfuish  between  language  in  its  widest  seTtse  and 
language  as  treated  in  grammar, 

(2)  Explain  why  words  pass  out  of  use  and  new  words 
appear  in  a  language. 

(3)  (a)  From  what  language  is  French  derived?  (b) 
What  influences  has  it  received? 

(4)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  dialect  and  a  patois? 

(5)  How  is  grammar  divided  in  this  work? 

(6)  Give  French  equivalents  for  the  following  English 
sounds:  a  as  found  in  hat;  a,  in  fate;  «',  in  their;  o,  in  note;  oOy 
in  poor;  /,  in  sir.   When  there  are  several  equivalents,  give  all. 

(7)  Explain  the  two  kinds  of  h  and  their  effects. 

(8)  (a)  What  are  the  sounds  called  that  appear  in  Hn 
and  bonf  (b)  What  happens  to  these  sounds  when  the 
feminine  ending  is  attached? 

(9)  When  is  the  sound  oi  m  or  n  nasal  in  French? 

(10)  (a)  What  is  the  use  of  the  dieresis?  (b)  of  the 
cedilla? 

(11)  What  is  the  use  of  the  apostrophe? 

(12)  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  e  in  French  and  how 
are  they  pronounced? 
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(13)  Give  three  cases  where  liaisons  should  be  avoided. 

(14)  How  many  parts  of  speech  do  we  distinguish? 

(15)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  conjunction  and  a 
preposition? 

(16)  In  what  order  do  we  stud|y  the  parts  of  speech? 

(17)  Why  is  the  verb  studied  first? 

(18)  How  are  /,  g,  and  x  final  pronounced  when  followed 
by  a  word  beginning  with  ^? 

(19)  How  is  th  pronounced  in  French? 

(20)  How  is  eu  pronounced  as  a  form  of  the  verb  avoir f 


FRENCH  GRAMMAR 

(PART  2) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  Give  the  feminine  third  person  singular  and  the 
masculine  third  person  plural  of  the  past  indefinite,  pluper- 
fect subjunctive,  and  past  conditional  of  donner^  tomher^ 
aimery  arriver^  enirer^  aller^  and  parler, 

(2)  Give  all  the  interrogative-negative  forms  of  the 
future  of  avoir  and  Hre, 

(3)  Conjugate:  Should  I  not  have  given?  Interrogative- 
negative  past  conditional  of  do7i7ier, 

(4)  Give  the  first  persons,  singular  and  plural,  past  defi- 
nite of  publier^  arrttevy  apercevoir^  dormir^  choisir^  vendre^ 
devoir, 

(5)  Why  is  fappelle  spelled  with  //  and  nous  'appelons 
with  one  /? 

(6)  Give  the  second  persons,  singular  and  plural,  of  the 
present  subjunctive  of  acheterypartir^  rendre^percevoiry  mentir^ 
menacery  in  the  negative  form. 

(7)  Give  the  first  persons  imperative  plural  of  atiendre, 
recevoir^  sortir^  chSrir. 

(8)  Give  the  infinitive,  and  name  the  tense  and  mode  of 
choisissionSy  dormais,  aper(Uy  rendCy  arriveraity  enirdmeSy  Parle- 
ronty  donndty  appelleraient , 
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(9)  Conjugate:  Shall  I  not  enter?  Future  of  ^«/r^r  inter- 
rogative-negative. 

(10)  Give  the  first  persons,  singular  and  plural,  of  the 
imperfect  subjunctive  of  appeler^  descendre^  concevoir^  servivy 
{ournir^  remplir, 

(11)  {a)  Why  do  we  spell  natts  mangeons  with  an  e  after 
the^?     {b)  Why  do  we  not  spell  nom  tnangions  with  an  ^? 

(12)  Give  the  first  persons,  singular  and  plural,  of  the 
interrogative-negative  imperfect-indicative  forms  of  dScevoir, 
difendrey  metiacery  changer y  bdtiry  and  rSussir, 

(13)  What  are  the  orthographic  irregularities  of  acheter 
in  the  present  and  future  indicative? 

( 14)  Give,  in  full,  the  negative  pluperfect  indicative  forms 
of  oublier  and  aller. 

(15)  Conjugate  the  future  anterior  of  penser  and  rester  in 
the  interrogative-negative  form. 


FRENCH  GRAMMAR 

(  PART  3) 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS 

(1)  Conjugate:  Should  I  not  admire?  conditional  of 
admirer^  interrogative,  with  pronoun  and  negative. 

(2)  Give  first  persons,  singular  and  plural,  past  definite 
of  vouloir^  voir^  devoir^  donner^  (inir^  rompre, 

(3)  Why  is  prSfSref  spelled  with  an  acute  accent  over  the 
second  e  and  je  priftre  with  a  grave  accent? 

(4)  Give  second  person,  singular  and  pltu"al,  negatively 
of  the  past  indefinite,  of  aller^  se  coucher^  se  lever^  connaitre. 

(5)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs:  venir^ 
savoir,  dire^  mourir^  envoyer. 

(6)  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
regular  conjugations? 

(7)  Give  the  third  person,  singular  and  plural,  present 
subjunctive  of  pouvoir^  recevoir^  tenir^  risoudre^  coudrcy  boire^ 
croitrcy  allery  icrire. 

(8)  (a)  What  is  an  auxiliary  verb?  {b)  How  many  are 
there  in  French? 

(9)  Give  the  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative  of 
alleTy  dannery  venir^  faire^  avoir. 
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(10)  Give  the  infinitive,  and  name  the  tense  and  mode  of 
vofit^  cotisu^  craig7iisseSy  crU,  dissent^  puissent^  meuty  icrwfy  nhy 
parte. 

(11)  Conjugate:  Shall  I  not  f^wi^f  future  of  venivy  inter- 
rogative with  pronoun  and  negative. 

(12)  How  many  kinds  of  verbs  are  there  in  French? 

(13)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  faire^  pouvoivy  aller^  sortir, 
ditenir. 

(14)  Give  the  first  person,  singular  and  plural,  of  the 
imperfect  subjunctive  of  appeler,  oiivrir,  dire,  mettre, 

(15)  What  are  the  inflections  of  a  verb? 

(16)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  venait,  retidre,  promts, 
alter,  Puissiez,  voir,  surprendre,  fit,  voulu,  plaire.  Name  also 
the  tense  and  mode  of  these  verbs. 

(17)  (a)  Why  do  we  spell  nous  menafons  with  a  cedilla 
imder  the  cl  (b)  Why  do  we  not  spell  je  menace  with  the 
cedilla? 

(18)  Give  the  first  person,  singular  and  plural,  of  present 
indicative,  in  the  interrogative-negative  form,  of  croire,  mourir. 
Prendre,  hair,  faire. 

(19)  What  are  the  orthographic  irregularities  of  mater 
and  Jeter  in  the  present  indicative  and  in  the  future? 

(20)  Give  first  and  second  persons  singular  of  the  future; 
the  second  person  plural  of  the  conditional;  and  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  of  alter,  voir, 
faire,  appelcr. 

(21)  Give  the  second  person  plural  imperative  of  se 
piaindre,  apportcr,  se  lever,  se  promener,  boire,  sortir, 

(22)  Write  the  principal  parts  of  arranger,  rotigir,  aperce- 
voir,  rompre. 
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(23)  Give  in  full  the  pluperfect  indicative  of  s'asseeir. 

(24)  Give  in  full  the  past  conditional  of  pariir. 

(25)  How  are  avoir  and  Hre  used  in  the  conjugation  of 
French  verbs? 

(26)  How  does  the  past  participle  agree  when  conjugated 
with  Href 

(27)  Translate:   There   was,    There   would  be.    There  has 
been.  Here  is.  There  should  have  been.  Thai  there  may  be. 

(28)  How  is  the  future  tense  formed? 

(29)  What  tenses  are  formed  from  the  infinitive? 

(30)  Conjugate    in    the   past   indefinite   the   phrase:    Se 
promener  en  voilure,  to  drive. 


FRENCH  GRAMMAR 

(PART  4) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  When  do  we  translate  here  is  and  there  is  (a)  by 
void  and  voilhf  {b)  when  by  il  y  af    Give  two  examples. 

(2)  How  is  the  comparative  denoted  in  French  before: 
{a)  substantives?  {b)  adjectives?  Give  examples  of  both 
cases. 

(3)  Translate  the  following  sentences:  (a)  You  have 
»more  books  than   John,     {b)  He  is  older  than  he  seems. 

(c)  She  is  more  attentive  and  diligent  than  her  sister. 
{d)  The  weather  is  becoming  colder,  (e)  The  richer  he 
becomes,  the  less  generous  he  is.  (/)  This  book  is  cheaper 
than  that  one.     (g)  I  am  three  years  older  than  you. 

(4)  How  is  the  passive  voice  avoided  in  French? 

(5)  State  the  gender  and  form  the  plural  oigenou,  travail y 
ciely  ceily  cheval^  chef-d* ceuvre ^  Scole,  matin,  clou,  jeu^  tuyau,  bat, 

(6)  Write  the  feminines  of  Spoux,  trompeur,  gouvemeur, 
acteury  atiteur,  daux,  faux, 

(7)  Give  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  for  forming  the 
comparative  of  adjectives  in  French.     Give  examples. 

(8)  Translate:  (a)  My  books  are  prettier  than  yours. 
(b)  Your  house  is  larger  than  mine;  {c)  than  theirs;  than 
his;  than  hers. 
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(9)  What  are  the  compound  forms  of  the  preposition  d 
with  the  articles  ie  and  iesf 

(10)  Give  the  feminines  of  grands  ban^  riche^  nauveau^ 
vieux. 

(11)  Write  the  ordinals  from  83rd  to  92d. 

(12)  Compare  sttidieux^  mauvats,  ban. 

(13)  Give   the   feminines   of  aisS^  bas^  net,  facile ,  frais^ 
public^  mou,  sec,  long. 

(14)  Give    the    rule    governing    the   use   of    numerals 
(a)  with  days  of  the  month;   (b)  with  the  names  of  princes. 

(15)  Give  the  rule  for  the  formation  of   the  plural   of 
proper  nouns.     Give  examples. 

(16)  Give  four  sentences  in  French  illustrating  the  inflec- 
tions of  the  indefinite  adjective  taut, 

(17)  Give  examples  illustrating   the  different  ways  of 
spelling  vingty  cent,  mille. 


FRENCH  GRAMMAR 

(PART  5) 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS 

(1)  Compare  botiy  mauvais,  petit,  hien,  peu,  studieux. 

(2)  What  do  you  know  about  the  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns and  adjectives  this  and  that?    Give  examples. 

(3)  (a)  How  is  the  comparative  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs  formed  in  French?  (b)  Are  there  any  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule?    Give  examples. 

(4)  Form  adverbs  from  prudent,  iier,  nUchant,  poli, 
aveugle,  doux,  hon,  cruel,  lent,  bref, 

(5)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  and  d? 

(6)  What  is  the  difference  between  des  and  d^sf 

(7)  Give  an  example  in  which  y  is  an  adverb,  and 
another  where  it  is  a  pronoun. 

(8)  Give  the  class  of  words  to  which  every  word  in  the 
following  sentence  belongs: 

"Quand  on  veut  essayer  de  peindre  Bonaparte,  il  faudrait, 
en  suivant  les  formes  analytiques  pour  lesquelles  il  a  tant 
de  godt,  pouvoir  s^parer  en  trois  parts  fort  distinctes  son 
ame,  son  coeur  et  son  esprit  qui  ne  se  fondaient  presque 
jamais  les  unes  avec  les  autres." 

(9)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  all  verbs  contained  in 
the  above  sentence. 

(10)  Write  the  third  person  plural,  present  indicative, 
present  subjunctive,  past  definite,  and  future  of  the  follow- 
ing verbs:  avoir,  itre,  alter,  courir,  recevoir,  devoir,  {aire,  dire. 
Prendre. 
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(PART  6) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

( 1 )  State  and  illustrate  the  three  uses,  or  purposes,  served 
by  sentences.     Give  your  examples  in  French. 

(2)  Write,  in  French,  two  sentences  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing kinds:  (a)  exclamatory-declarative,  (d)  exclamatory-inter- 
rogative, and  ic)  exclamatory-imperative. 

(3)  Analyze,  grammatically,  the  following  sentences:  Un 
coup  de  vent  a  emportS  son  chapeau^  A  gust  of  wind  carried  his 
hat  away.  Lisez-vous  le  journal  franfais  tous  les  jours  f  Do  you 
read  the  French  paper  every  day? 

(4)  Give  the  first  persons  plural  of  the  past  definite  of  the 
following  verbs:  voir^  vivre,  valoir^  vaincre,  taire^  savoir^ 
risoudrCy  pouvoir^  naitrCy  moudre^  fuir,  cueillir^  coudre^  ttsseoir, 
ctcquSrir, 

(5)  Write,  in  French,  five  declarative  sentences,  and  then 
make  them  interrogative. 

(6)  Analyze,  logically,  by  the  French  and  English  methods 
the  following  sentences:  Je  suiSy  quoiqu'elle  ne  me  connaisse 
paSy  un  ami  de  son  mart,  I  am,  although  she  does  not  know 
me,  her  husband's  friend.  Un  jeune  homme  apparut,  et 
s'arrSta  sur  le  seuil,  A  young  man  appeared,  and  stopped 
at  the  threshold.  C/n  dimanche^  comme  elle  itait  ellie  faire  un 
tour  aux  Champs- Ely sies^  elle  aper(ut  tout  d  coup  wie  femme  qui 
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pramenaii  un  eniani.  One  Sunday,  while  she  had  gone  for  a 
walk  in  Champs-Elys^e's,  she  suddenly  saw  a  woman,  who 
was  walking  with  a  child. 

(7)  Give  the  past  participles  of  aiieindre^  iaire,  naiire, 
apprendre^  retenir. 

(8)  Give  the  present  participles  of  savoir,  ialloir^  sortir, 
devoir^  vauloir. 

(9)  Give  the  genders  and  form  the  plurals  of  clou^  cAau, 
gcnou^  travail^  ciely  oeil,  chacaly  animal^  chef-dcnivreyicole^cheveu. 

(10)  Give  three  French  sentences  in  which  you  use  the 
comma. 

(11)  Give  three  French  sentences  in  which  you  use  the 
seniicolon. 

(12)  Give  three  French  sentences  in  which  you  use  the 
colon. 


FRENCH  GRAMMAR 

(  PART  7) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  Translate  into  French  (see  Arts.  3  to  15): 

Have  you  studied  well?  Have  they  had  much  pleasure? 
Does  your  uncle  speak  French?  Will  your  friends  arrive 
tonight?  Do  I  speak  French  well?  Who  came  to  see  me? 
What  is  this  lady  doing?  How  are  your  friends?  Where 
do  these  gentlemen  live?  When  will  your  friend  go  to 
Paris?  Where  does  this  gentleman  take  his  meals?  In 
what  country  do  they  speak  French?  **I  shall  not  study," 
he  said  to  me,  **I  am  too  busy.'*  May  you  come  back  soon! 
She  was  hardly  twelve  when  she  left  school.  My  sister  had 
hardly  left  the  house  when  your  friend  came  in.  I  am  not 
speaking  to  him.  Do  you  speak  to  them?  Do  you  not  see 
them? 

(2)  Translate  into  French  (see  agreement  of  the  verb  in 
gender  and  number.  Arts.  15  to  30): 

Your  cousin,  my  uncle,  and  I  will  go  to  Paris  next  year. 
Your  father  and  mine  will  start  tomorrow.  Neither  he  nor 
I  will  go  to  Paris.  Reasoning,  prayers,  supplications,  noth- 
ing prevented  him  from  departing.  You  and  I  will  read  this 
story.  It  is  you  and  your  friend  who  said  that.  He  is  the 
only  one  who  has  succeeded.  My  father  or  I  will  go  with 
you.  You  and  I  have  arrived  the  first.  You  and  your 
friend,  who  have  been  in  Paris  so  long,  will  relate  your 
adventures.  It  is  I  who  brought  it.  It  is  they  who  arrived 
this  morning.     They  are  two  Germans. 
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(3)  Translate  into  French  (see  use  of  auxiliaries,  Arts.  35 
to  39): 

I  took  a  walk  this  morning.  I  went  out  with  my  mother. 
This  gentleman  sang  last  night.  Your  uncle  wounded  him- 
self; he  fell.  I  came  in  at  half-past  three.  Victor  Hugo 
died  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five.  1  was  bom  in 
America.  He  disappeared  suddenly.  Your  friend  passed  in 
front  of  your  house  this  morning  at  a  quarter  to  ten.  This 
house  would  have  suited  you  very  well.  They  agreed  to  the 
price. 

(4)  Translate  into  French  (see  remarks  on  itre  oxid. avoir, 
Arts.  39  to  57): 

Is  your  house  for  rent?  I  have  been  delighted  to  make 
his  acquaintance.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  your  work.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  you  ill.  They  are  glad  to  see  their  parents.  It 
is  now  ten  minutes  to  twelve.  He  is  right,  that  is  sure. 
Let  us  do  that;  it  is  an  excellent  exercise.  Does  he  feel 
better?  You  would  come  with  me  if  you  had  time,  would 
you  not?  He  is  very  sorry  to  leave  you.  Why  is  he  angry 
with  me?  He  is  not  very  rich,  is  he?  I  am  always  early;  I 
am  never  late.  We  always  come  home  late  at  night.  She 
is  late.  It  is  not  late  yet.  If  I  were  in  his  place,  I  would 
buy  that  house.  It  is  I  who  spoke.  Whose  turn  is  it  to 
speak?  I  am  on  bad  terms  with  him.  To  whom  does  this 
house  belong?  You  are  always  cross.  She  is  not  attentive 
to  what  you  say.  Such  is  their  present  situation.  Have 
you  time  to  do  this  for  me?  I  had  not  the  patience  to  listen 
to  him.  Have  you  nothing  to  tell  me?  What  has  he  to  do? 
I  have  two  exercises  to  write.  Are  you  not  thirsty  or 
hungry?  He  is  sleepy.  How  old  is  your  father?  He  is 
sixty-five  years  old  today.  This  child  has  sore  eyes.  He 
has  no  reason  for  complaining.  When  will  your  dinner  take 
place?  I  shall  procure  you  a  place.  I  must  speak  to  him. 
He  listens  in  vain;  he  understands  nothing.  He  came  to  see 
me  three  weeks  ago.  How  far  is  it  from  New  York  to 
Chicago?  Is  it  long  since  you  saw  her?  It  is  not  far  from 
here  to  the  park. 
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(5)  Translate  into  French  (see  remarks  on  verbs,  Arts. 
57  to  98): 

Will  you  go  on  foot?  I  do  not  answer  for  her.  Do  not 
puzzle  your  brains.  This  photograph  is  not  at  all  like  her. 
This  coat  fits  you  very  well.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
word  in  French?  He  went  to  meet  his  father.  According 
to  you,  I  am  wrong.  Bring  him  his  breakfast.  He  was  in 
business,  but  he  failed.  He  has  brought  his  wife  with  him. 
Take  this  glass  away.  He  said  it  in  a  jest.  Were  you 
present  at  his  lesson?  He  only  waits  for  that.  You  like  to 
give  assistance  to  the  poor.  What  do  you  think  of  my  new 
dress?  Whom  are  you  waiting  for  this  morning?  Do  you 
expect  to  see  your  friend  in  Paris?  Who  broke  this  glass? 
I  know  how  to  count  in  French.  Can  he  rely  on  you?  We 
took  the  shortest  way.  He  has  spread  reports.  Run  as  fast 
as  possible.  They  have  forbidden  him  to  smoke.  Did  you 
ask  your  father  to  come  with  me?  Wanted,  a  female  French 
cook,  speaking  also  English.  You  are  quite  willing,  are  you 
not?  How  much  do  you  owe  him?  She  must  be  mistaken. 
You  should  work.  Do  you  blame  him?  He  appointed  a 
meeting  place  here.  Where  does  this  window  open?  He 
does  not  take  the  trouble  to  do  well.  Do  you  always  listen 
to  your  teacher?  Did  you  try  on  your  coat  this  morning? 
How  cold  it  is.  Where  do  you  have  your  clothes  made? 
Mary,  did  you  clean  the  room?  Do  you  know  how  to  cook? 
Cook  this  meat  for  our  breakfast.  He  shammed  illness. 
Remind  me  of  that.  Did  you  pack  your  trunks?  He  is 
studying  law  in  Paris.  How  much  are  you  short?  He  came 
near  falling.  Did  you  lay  the  cloth?  At  what  time  do  you 
sit  at  the  table?  He  has  instituted  an  inquiry.  They 
received  us  heartily.  He  is  exhausted.  He  assumed  every- 
thing. Mr.  X  begs  me  to  answer  your  letter  of  the  twelfth 
instant.  Are  you  acquainted  with  this  lady  that  we  just 
met?  I  long  to  see  France  again.  He  has  been  a  father  to 
him.  That  is  not  worth  speaking  about.  He  has  just 
received  a  letter  from  his  cousin.  Send  for  a  good  lawyer. 
How  is  it  that  you  are  here  yet?  I  do  not  know  why  he 
has  a  grudge  against  me.     What  does  he  mean  by  that? 
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(PART  8) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  Translate  into. French  (see  Arts.  1  and  2): 

I  am  working  hard  now.  Are  you  not  studying  French  at 
present?  I  do  believe  that  he  is  here.  He  is  working  to 
earn  his  living.  My  sister  is  in  her  room,  where  she  is 
reading  a  very  interesting  book.  Everybody  thinks  that 
both  your  brother  and  yourself  are  working  too  hard.  How 
much  is  seven  and  eight?  Seven  and  eight  is  fifteen.  The 
earth  is  revolving  around  the  sun  in  a  little  more  than  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days.  I  leave  tomorrow.  I  set  out 
tomorrow  for  the  country.  I  shall  go  to  England  next 
month,  if  I  have  enough  money.  Will  you  also  go  to  France 
if  you  have  (the)  time?  He  does  not  know  yet  whether  he 
will  come  or  not.  How  long  has  he  been  here?  How  long 
have  you  been  in  America?  I  have  been  here  ten  years. 
I  have  just  learned  that  he  is  ill. 

(2)  Translate  into  French  (see  Arts.  3  to  8): 

I  was  thinking  of  you  when  you  entered.  When  I  was  in 
Paris,  I  generally  walked  in  the  Champs-Elys^es.  I  often 
met  Englishmen  there.  I  wrote  to  Bordeaux  yesterday. 
We  met  last  year  at  Geneva.  He  used  to  live  in  this  street. 
I  was  dressing  when  he  came  in.  We  had  been  two  years 
in  America  when  our  brother  arrived.  I  had  been  reading 
an  hour  when  I  was  called.  He  received  your  letter  the  day 
before  you  left.  I  was  just  told  that  you  were  sick.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  you  a  long  time;  what  has  delayed  you? 
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He  received  a  letter  from  his  friend.  Did  you  not  answer 
the  letter  you  received  yesterday?  In  1789  the  people  of 
Paris  took  the  Bastile,  and  thus  began  a  revolution.  I  should 
be  delighted  to  go  to  France,  if  only  I  had  (the)  time.  He 
would  render  you  that  service  with  pleasure  if  he  could. 
Formerly  I  studied  ten  hours  a  day.  If  you  would  permit 
me,  I  would  come  to  see  you.  We  traveled  through  Italy 
and  visited  Rome.  I  met  my  best  friend  this  morning.  My 
sister-in-law  has  been  ill  this  week.  I  slept  badly  last  night, 
and  I  dreamed. 

(3)     Translate  into  French  (see  Arts.  8  to  17): 

They  had  finished  their  work  when  we  arrived.  Were  you 
up  when  I  knocked  at  the  door?  Had  he  not  sold  his  house 
before  leaving  the  country?  I  would  certainly  have  come 
sooner,  if  I  had  known  that  your  friends  were  here.  When 
they  had  received  their  money  they  started  for  France. 
Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Come  to  see  us  when  they  go  away. 
He  will  tell  what  he  pleases.  Will  you  have  finished  before 
our  return?  Why  is  she  not  here?  She  has  probably  lost 
her  way.  What  would  you  do  if  you  had  much  money? 
I  would  study  French  if  I  had  (the)  time.  She  did  not  tell 
me  whether  she  would  study  French  or  not.  Were  you  told 
she  would  be  here?  He  cannot  tell  you  what  he  feels. 
Could  he  tell  you  her  name?  Why  should  he  not  put  it  on? 
Even  though  he  should  be  poor,  he  would  be  satisfied.  He 
would  rather  die  than  tell  her  name.  They  would  have 
written  to  us  if  they  had  known  we  were  here.  Let  them 
be  angry.  I  had  finished  when  you  entered.  The  rain  had 
ceased  when  the  train  arrived.  As  soon  as  we  had  received 
some  money,  we  departed  for  Europe.  Will  you  give  me 
some  hot  water?  I  will  give  you  some  hot  water  every 
morning.  I  should  be  happy  if  you  would  permit'  me  to 
stay.  Even  though  he  were  a  king,  he  would  complain. 
When  I  had  seen  my  error,  I  was  ashamed  of  it.  I  was  at 
your  house  this  morning;  I  saw  your  brother  and  spoke  to 
him.  I  shall  wait  for  you  until  six  o'clock.  When  I  have 
done,   I    shall    go    out.     I  will  call  on   you   as    soon    as    I 
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have  dined.  If  he  should  come,  what  should  I  say  to  him? 
Scarcely  had  I  risen  when  he  entered.  I  shall  leave  when 
I  have  finished  my  business.  He  would  have  come  if  he  had 
been  able.  I  shall  follow  him  wherever  he  goes.  Would 
you  go  there  if  they  invited  you?  I  don't  know  whether  I 
would.  I  wish  I  knew  why  he  does  not  come.  You  would 
regret  it  as  long  as  you  lived.  I  should  rather  remain  here 
than  go  to  the  ball.     Let  me  see  what  I  have  to  do. 

(4)     Translate  into  French  (see  Arts.  17  to  30): 

Do  you  think  he  will  come?  I  do  not  think  he  will  come. 
I  wish  you  may  succeed.  I  did  not  think  you  would  come. 
Do  you  doubt  that  I  am  your  friend?  He  will  wait  until  you 
are  ready.  I  shall  wait  to  hear  from  you.  You  deserve  to 
be  punished.  I  wish  you  to  be  happy.  I  doubt  if  you  will 
say  that  before  him.  He  fears  that  you  may  not  arrive. 
It  is  necessary  for  me  to  work  in  the  evening.  Do  you 
think  he  is  as  rich  as  they  say?  I  do  not  think  he  has  much 
money.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  sing  here.  Give  us  the  best 
wine  you  have.  Are  you  not  very  glad  that  holidays  come? 
I  will  speak,  unless  you  object.  However  rich  you  may  be, 
do  not  despise  any  one.  You  must  come.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  you  to  read.  I  wished  you  to  be  admitted.  You 
must  have  finished  before  we  return.  We  regret  that  you 
lose  your  time.  I  am  astonished  that  we  have  not  heard 
from  aunt.  Though  you  are  rich  and  have  talents,  do  not 
rely  too  much  on  those  advantages.  I  am  astonished  that 
he  does  not  see  us.  I  fear  he  will  not  come.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  he  be  here  before  four  o'clock.  She  wanted  to  buy 
a. present  that  was  pretty  and  did  not  cost  much.  I  insist 
that  you  go  away  immediately.  In  case  he  tells  me  interest- 
ing news,  I  shall  write  you  everything.  Whatever  riches  he 
may  possess,  however  learned  he  may  be,  whatever  he  may 
have  done,  it  is  character  that  makes  the  man. 
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(PART  9) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  Translate  into  French  (see  Arts.  1  to  14): 

He  desires  very  much  to  see  you.  He  does  not  know  yet 
how  to  make  an  addition  in  French.  She  came  to  see  me 
yesterday  afternoon.  I  learned  how  to  swim  in  my  child- 
hood. They  seem  to  know  you.  He  does  not  dare  speak 
to  you.  We  expect  to  see  your  father  when  we  are  in 
Europe.  She  seeks  to  sell  her  house.  We  were  beginning  to 
believe  that  he  would  not  come.  He  fears  to  be  recognized. 
He  hastened  to  come  to  see  me.  You  do  not  cease  to  com- 
plain. I  thank  you  for  having  done  that  for  me.  He  requested 
me  to  call  at  his  house.  He  came  in  order  to  compliment  me. 
He  is  getting  ready  to  go  to  the  ball.  We  did  not  want  to 
disturb  him.  When  did  she  come  to  see  you?  If  it  happens 
to  rain,  I  shall  stay  here.  They  have  just  gone  to  the 
market.  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  I  authorize  you  to 
go  with  him.  He  expects  to  leave  very  soon.  You  will 
seek  to  know.     They  did  not  succeed  in  deceiving  me. 

(2)  Translate  into  French  (see  Arts.  14  to  29): 

David  is  often  represented  playing  on  the  harp.  She  is  a 
woman  of  good  disposition;  always  obliging  her  friends. 
Those  foreseeing  men  have  perceived  the  danger.  Your 
sister  is  charming;  how  obliging  she  is!  That  letter  is  well 
written.  Here  are  the  letters  that  I  have  received.  Here  is 
the  answer  that  I  have  received.  They  have  deceived  us. 
I  have  received   no   answer.     They   have   spoken    to  one 
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another.  That  song  is  charming;  I  heard  it  $ung.  Have  you 
finished  the  letter  that  I  gave  you  to  write?  What  a  beautiful 
rose  you  have  given  him!  They  (/em.)  arrived  day  before 
yesterday.  All  those  whom  I  loved  are  dead.  We  have 
taken  a  walk.  Every  Saturday  evening  I  brought  my 
mother  the  fifty  francs  I  had  earned  during  the  week. 
Your  mother  admired  her  very  much.  The  purse  was  there, 
where  they  had  left  it.  She  has  cut  her  finger.  What 
beautiful  horses  you  have  bought!  How  many  pens  have 
you  bought?  I  have  bought  five.  Did  these  boys  wash 
themselves  this  morning?  The  few  apples  1  ate  made  me 
ill.  He  gave  them  as  he  said  he  would.  She  took  with  her 
all  the  books  she  could.  They  begged  her  to  write  to  them. 
The  houses  that  I  have  seen  sold  were  very  cheap.  There 
are  the  ladies  I  saw  passing  before  your  house.  They 
dressed  themselves  before  the  dinner.  Your  children  have 
worked  very  well.  They  did  not  play  enough.  The  trees 
he  planted  last  fall  are  all  alive.  The  lady  you  met  coming 
here  is  my  aunt.     Have  you  not  found  my  pencil? 

(3)  Translate  into  French  (see  Arts.  29  to  54): 

Do  you  not  like  wine?  I  like  wine  very  much,  but  I  prefer 
cider.  I  like  chocolate  better  than  coffee.  Have  you  not 
time  to  go  with  me  to  the  store?  I  shall  find  time  to  go  with 
you.  Who  started  first?  I  do  not  understand  German. 
He  cannot  keep  silence.  I  have  sore  eyes.  This  coffee  is 
worth  forty  cents  a  pound.  Do  you  know  France?  I  met 
Dr.  Durand.  I  gave  him  full  power.  Do  you  not  pity  him? 
He  brings  good  luck  to  us.  Cheer  up,  my  dear  friend. 
Did  you  pay  him  a  visit?  This  gentleman  has  neither  a 
knife  nor  a  fork.  He  became  a  soldier.  Is  this  lady  French? 
He  is  a  good  doctor.  Can  you  translate  this  letter  without 
a  dictionary?     How  much  does  she  earn  a  day? 

(4)  Translate  into  French  (see  Arts.  54  to  63): 

Have  you  seen  Henry's  knife?  Here  is  our  neighbor's 
house.  There  is  the  dining  room  and  here  is  the  bedroom. 
Have  you  a  match  box?     I  bought  a  gold  watch  the  other 
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day.  Did  you  read  yesterday's  paper?  How  high  is  this 
mountain?  It  is  one  thousand  feet  high.  The  height  of 
this  mountain  is  one  thousand  feet.  He  was  so  thirsty  that 
he  drank  two  glasses  of  water.  Many  men  are  wicked. 
I  rented  a  three-story  house.  Bring  two  coffee  spoons. 
I  cooked  the  dinner  on  my  gas  stove.  Do  you  wish  some 
vegetable  soup? 

(5)  Give  a  general  rule  with  examples  for  the  agreement 
of  the  past  participle  (a)  with  S/re,  (d)  with  avoir, 

(6)  How  is  the  possessive  case  expressed  in  French? 
Give  examples. 

(7)  When  is  the  definite  article  omitted  in  the  partitive 
construction? 

(8)  Explain  the  idioms  formed  with  aller  and  vemr  used 
to  express  immediate  future  or  past  action  with  examples. 

(9)  What  are  the  compound  forms  of  the  preposition  d 
with  the  article? 

(10)  Give  the  first  person  plural  of  the  simple  tenses, 
interrogative,  of  s*en  aller. 
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(PART  10) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  Translate  into  French  (see  Arts.  1  to  18): 

Her  mother  has  bought  a  cotton  dress  for  her.  This  man 
and  this  woman  are  very  happy;  their  sons  and  daughters 
are  very  good.  Louisa  and  Mrs.  Loubet  are  ready.  Why 
do  you  always  go  barefooted?  It  is  now  half-past  three. 
They  always  go  barefooted.  Violets  smell  very  good. 
Why  do  they  walk  so  quickly?  Has  he  bought  the  old  horse 
or  the  young  one?  Mary  bought  a  black  dress  and  Louisa  a 
white  one.  An  Irishman  said  to  a  Scotchman:  ''Lend  me 
three  guineas"  (guin^e,  /).  "That  is  impossible,  for  I  only 
possess  half  a  guinea.''  ''Well,  lend  it  to  me,  and  you  will 
owe  me  two  guineas  and  a  half."  They  spoke  loud.  The 
rich  and  the  poor  are  equal  before  God. 

(2)  Translate  into  French  (see  Arts.  18  to  27): 

You  have  a  pretty  little  child.  We  spoke  about  different 
things.  I  do  not  like  a  fish  dinner.  He  assured  us  it  was  a 
true  story.  It  is  necessary  to  go  early.  He  is  good  for 
nothing.  He  was  deaf  to  my  request.  He  likes  to  be  useful 
to  men.  Be  attentive  to  what  I  say.  She  is  not  able  to 
work.  He  is  known  to  everybody.  Am  I  not  free  in  my 
actions?  I  am  not  sure  to  succeed.  That  is  an  amusing 
book.  Are  you  ready  to  go  out?  He  is  slow  to  punish  and 
prompt  to  reward.  Your  dress  is  like  mine.  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  in  good  health.  I  am  tired  of  running  after  him. 
He  is  very  grateful  for  the  services  you  have  rendered  him. 
We  must  be  charitable  to  the  poor. 
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« 

(3)  Translate  into  French  (see  Arts.  27  to  49): 

His  hands  are  swollen.  I  have  a  toothache.  We  are 
washing  our  hands.  About  eleven  o'clock.  He  is  not  send- 
ing you  to  them.  He  has  given  them  to  us.  He  has  not 
seen  him.  Does  he  give  them  to  him?  Has  he  not  given  it 
(/)  to  them?  Does  he  not  give  me  some  of  them?  Do  we 
not  love  him?  Will  you  not  lend  it  to  him?  Has  he  not 
seen  them.  Charles  and  I  have  gone  to  the  country.  You 
are  older  than  he.  He  alone  knows  how  to  organize  a  family 
ball.  He  presented  himself  to  me.  I  am  always  thinking  of 
you.  How  many  letters  did  you  receive?  I  received  five. 
I  shall  go  there  tomorrow.     She  is  a  friend  of  mine. 

(4)  Translate  into  French  (see  Arts.  49  to  72): 

He  had  five  of  them;  that  was  enough.  If  she  has  done 
that,  it  is  well.  He  does  not  know  what  he  wants.  Have 
you  all  you  want?  Has  he  brought  his  trunk  and  his  sister's? 
They  who  are  never  satisfied  are  never  happy.  Of  whom 
are  you  thinking?  What  are  you  thinking  of?  Which  of 
these  ladies  recognized  me?  Do  you  not  speak  to  her  when 
you  meet  her?  He  speaks  to  you  and  to  him.  Are  you  Dr. 
Loubet's  daughter?— Yes;  I  am.  His  mother  is  an  old 
acquaintance  of  ours.  A  sister  of  hers  is  dead.  Is  this 
house  yours  or  his?— It  is  not  mine.  These  keys  are  not 
mine,  they  are  my  father's  or  my  mother's. 

(5)  What  is  the  difference  between  qui  and  que  (l)-as  a 
relative  pronoun;  ,(2)  as  an  interrogative  pronoun? 

(6)  What  is  the  difference  between  noire  and  le  ndtref 
Give  the  plurals  of  the  two. 

(7)  When  does  an  become  ronf 

(8)  Write  out  the  affirmative  and  negative  imperatives  of 
se  souvenir^  Jeter ^  se  rappeler. 

(9)  When  is  lequel  used  instead  of  qui  or  quef 

(10)  Give  three  meanings  for  si,  and  write  three  examples 
illustrating  each  case. 
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(PART  11) 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS 

The  following  Examination  Questions,  as  well  as  those  at 
the  end  of  Part  12,  are  a  general  review  of  all  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  Grammar. 

(1)  Write  the  plural  of  feuy  hibouy  imaily  biiailypouy  clou^ 
PaiXy  irisovy  vceu^  camaval,  contre-amiraL 

(2)  Give  the  feminine  of  seCy  iauXy  mineury  vrai^  iurieux^ 
caduCy  cruel,  complete  traitrey  insiiiuteury  fier,  Spais,  fort,  laup, 
pSchair,  maliriy  irais,  indien, 

(3)  Give  principal  parts  of  mouriry  craindre,  tenir,  iairCy 
Prendrey  savoivy  pouvoiry  appelevy  achevery  devoir, 

(4)  Name  five  adjectives  that  have  two  masculine  forms; 
what  is  the  rule  for  using  these  forms? 

(5)  Give  the  first  person  singular  and  plural  present  sub- 
jimctive  of  allery  avertiry  iairey  and  savoir, 

(6)  What  is  the  difference  between  avani  and  devanty  plutSi 
and  plus  tdty  tard  and  en  retard?    Give  examples. 

(7)  Form  adverbs  from  nouveaui  douXy  puissant y  prudent y 
seCy  vify  lenty  hardi, 
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(8)  Give  the  masculine  and  feminine  plural  of  beau^  juste, 
ce^  celui^  quel^  lequel^  tout^  menieur^  exquis^  oisif,  faux, 

(9)  Translate  into  French: 

He  told  me  to  wait  here  for  him.  I  congratulate  you  on 
having  succeeded.  I  hasten  to  answer  your  letter  that  I 
received  four  days  ago.  It  is  useless  for  you  to  speak  to 
him;  he  will  not  obey  you.  He  has  a  grudge  against  me 
because  I  did  not  lend  him  my  French  book.  He  takes  after 
his  mother;  don't  you  think  so?  I  fear  it  will  rain  this  eve- 
ning. Take  care  that  he  does  not  go  out.  I  understand 
better  than  I  speak.  I  have  studied  for  eight  months.  I 
leave  for  eight  months.  How  long  have  you  been  here? 
Here  is  the  book  of  which  you  have  spoken.  She  will  never 
return  it  to  you.  Do  not  give  it  to  her;  give  it  to  me.  Have 
you  much  bread?  Yes;  I  have  some.  Some  books  have 
been  given  me.  Do  you  think  that  my  brother  is  ill?  I  fear 
that  he  is  ill.  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  sir;  I  have  not 
seen  you  for  a  long  time. 

(10)  Translate  into  French: 

You  have  more  books  than  John.  He  is  older  than  he 
seems.  She  is  more  diligent  and  attentive  than  her  sister. 
The  weather  is  becoming  colder  and  colder.  The  richer  he 
becomes,  the  less  generous  he  is.  This  book  is  cheaper 
than  that  one.  I  am  three  years  older  than  you.  I  will  give 
them  back  to  you,  be  sure  of  it.  I  think  of  it.  Give  them 
back  to  me.  Do  not  give  them  back  to  me.  Take  us 
there.  Give  them  some  of  them.  Do  not  go  there.  Do 
not  go  away.  The  whole  class  is  punished.  She  is  quite 
amiable.  She  is  quite  pale.  Both  have  come.  She  is 
almighty.  He  comes  to  town  every  other  day.  I  cannot 
love  him  however  good  he  is. 

(11)  Translate  into  French: 

The  clock  has  just  struck  nine.  The  family  are  rising 
from  the  breakfast  table.  A  ring  at  the  door  bell!  The 
servant  enters.     Sir,  a  young  man,  Mr.  A's  clerk,  has  called, 
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and  hopes  you  will  not  be  offended,  but  he  would  feel  par- 
ticularly obliged  if  you  would  settle  his  account.  He  called 
twice  last  week.  He  would  not  trouble  you  if  it  were  not  a 
case  of  necessity. 

(12)  Translate  into  French: 

What  is  there  on  the  table?  What  do  you  see  on  the 
table?  Of  what  are  you  speaking?  Of  what  are  you  think- 
ing? What  books  are  you  reading?  Our  books  are  interest- 
ing. Are  yours  also  interesting?  Who  is  coming?  Nobody 
is  coming.  I  see  the  man  who  is  coming.  Whom  do  you 
see?  Nobody.  The  man  whom  I  see  looks  very  old.  The 
book  I  am  reading  is  not  interesting.  Which  of  these  two 
pencils  do  you  wish?  I  don*t  know.  Of  whom  are  you 
speaking?  To  whom  are  you  speaking?  The  books  of  which 
I  spoke  to  you  have  arrived.  The  book  of  which  you  were 
speaking  to  me  has  arrived.  I  speak  to  him,  to  her,  to 
them.  I  speak  of  him,  of  her,  of  them.  I  see  him,  her, 
them,  some  one.  I  give  it  to  him,  to  her,  to  them.  I  give 
them  to  him,  to  her,  to  them.  I  think  of  him,  of  her,  of 
them.  Give  it  to  him,  to  her,  them.  See  him,  her,  them. 
I  see  him,  her,  them.     Do  not  speak  to  him,  to  her,  to  them. 

(13)  When  can  pas  and  point  be  suppressed?  Give  four 
examples. 

(14)  Translate  into  French: 

Speedy  Promotion.— One  day,  on  the  field.  Napoleon's 
hat  having  fallen  off,  a  young  lieutenant  stepped  forwards, 
picked  it  up,  and  presented  it  to  him.  **  Thank  you,  cap- 
tain,'* said  the  emperor  inadvertently.  **In  what  regi- 
ment, sire?'*  inquired  the  lieutenant,  quick  as  lightning. 
Napoleon  smiled,  and  forthwith  promoted  the  witty  youth 
to  a  captaincy. 

(15)  Translate  into  French: 

The  Little  Red  Man.  — The  legend  relates  that  when 
the  French  monarchy  is  in  danger,  a  little  man  clothed  in 
red  wanders  around  the  halls  of  the  palace.     One  evening  on 
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arriving  at  the  Tuileries,  Marie  Antoinette  and  one  of  her 
maids  of  honor  went  together  through  the  halls.  Finally 
they  stopped;  the  maid  heard  a  noise,  and  turning  around 
she  saw  a  strange  form  clad  in  the  manner  of  a  man  of  the 
15th  century;  he  was  dressed  in  red.  The  ladies  could  not 
restrain  a  cry,  and  hearing  this,  the  form  disappeared  all  of 
a  sudden.  They  remained  motionless  for  several  minutes. 
Then  the  queen  said:  *' Heaven  wanted  to  warn  me  of  the 
danger  that  threatens  the  monarchy.     Let  us  go." 

(16)     Translate  into  French: 

I  have  been  here  two  weeks.  I  enjoy  myself  very  much 
when  I  am  in  the  country.  Poor  John  has  no  knife.  He  has 
lost  it.  Have  you  one  for  him?  I  arose  early  this  morning 
(I  will  not  tell  you  the  hour)  and  went  to  the  station.  My 
sister  arrived  at  half-past  four.  He  has  ceased  singing.  I 
am  going  to  get  some  pens.  It  is  cold  tonight.  I  think  it 
will  freeze.  Tomorrow  we  will  take  a  sleigh  ride.  A  little 
bird  knocked  at  my  window  and  said:  **Open  to  me,  I  pray 
you;  the  snow  is  falling  and  I  am  cold  and  hungry.**  The 
bird  flew  into  the  room  and  picked  up  some  bread  that  was 
on  the  table.  In  the  spring  time  we  opened  the  window. 
The  bird  flew  away  {s'envoler)  into  the  neighboring  woods, 
where  he  built  his  nest.  What  day  of  the  month  is  it  today? 
It  is  the  sixteenth  of  December.  They  came  on  Monday 
morning.     How  old  are  you,  Peter?     I  am  twenty  years  old. 
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(PART   12) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  Qtiesiions  relating  to  French  versification  (answer  in 
French):  Quels sont  les  Elements  essentiels  du  vers  syllabi- 
que?— Qu*appelle-t-on  le  vers  alexandrin?— Donnez  le  nombre 
de  syllabes  de  chacun  des  vers  suivants,  la  place  de  la  ensure, 
la  sorte  de  rimes  (masculine  ou  feminine),  et  leurs  qualit^s; 

Le   renard  sera  bien  habile 

S41  ne  m*en  laisse  assez  pour  avoir  un  cochon. 

—  La  Fontaine 

Demain,  c'est  le  cheval  qui  s*abat  blanc  d'^cume. 
Demain,  6  conqu^rant,  c*est  Moscou  qui  s'allume, 

La  nuit  comme  un  flambeau; 
C'est  votre  vieille  garde  au  loin  jonchant  la  plaine. 
Demain,  c*est  Waterloo,  demain,  c'est  Sainte-H^l^ne! 

Demain,  c*est  le  tombeau!  —Victor  Hugo 

(2)  Translate  into  French: 

Character  of  Richard  I 

This  renowned  prince  was  tall,  strong,  straight,  and  well 
proportioned.  His  arms  were  remarkably  long,  his  eyes  blue, 
and  full  of  vivacity;  his  hair  was  of  a  yellowish  color;  his 
complexion  fair,  his  countenance  comely,  and  his  air  majestic. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  good  natural  understanding; 
his  penetration  was  uncommon;  he  possessed  a  fund  of 
manly  eloquence;  his  conversation  was  spirited,  and  he  was 
admired  for  his  talents;  as  for  his  courage  and  ability  in 
war,  both  Europe  and  Asia  resound  with  his  praise. 
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(3)  Translate  into  French:  I  can  easily  imag^ine  that  a 
Parisian  ought  to  envy  the  happiness  of  those  who  live  in 
small  country  towns.  One  needs  not  to  go  out  of  the  noisy 
capital  to  know  this.  In  Paris  everybody  is  in  haste,  nobody 
can  be  quiet.  But  in  a  smaller  town  there  is  no  anxiety. 
Nobody  is  obliged  to  run  because  there  is  time  to  walk. 
In  the  capital  time  is  money.  In  the  country  everything 
is  quite  different.  You  find  there  different  men.  The  streets 
seem  wider,  because  there  are  few  people  in  them,  although 
they  are  in  fact  much  smaller  than  those  of  Paris.  The 
houses  themselves  are  quite  small,  but  you  think  that  you  could 
live  in  them  more  comfortably,  because  they  are  not  all 
crowded  together. 

(4)  Give  the  principal  parts,  also  the  third  person  plural  of 
the  future  indicative,  and  the  second  person  singular  of  the 
present  subjunctive  of  the  verbs  represented  by  the  following 
verb  forms:  faille^  vit^  iriotis,  craintes^  Hrent,  veniezy  jetions, 
espSrais, 

(5)  Translate:  Of  what  were  you  thinking  when  I  spoke 
to  you  of  the  books  that  you  had  lost?  Tell  him  what  I  was 
doing  for  her  and  tell  it  to  them,  but  do  not  deceive  yourself 
by  thinking  that  you  are  the  only  man  who  knows  it. 

(6)  Translate  into  French:  The  metric  system  is  the 
system  of  weights  and  measures  employed  in  France.  Its 
establishment  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, which  began  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty 
nine.  Do  not  speak  so  fast;  I  cannot  understand  you.  If  you 
had  taken  better  care  of  your  books,  you  would  not  have  lost 
them.  If  you  do  not  respect  yourself  nobody  will  respect 
you.  I  have  no  money  today.  If  I  had  any  I  would  not 
lend  you  what  you  ask  me,  because  I  know  that  you  would 
never  return  it  to  me.  It  is  easier  to  correct  your  faults 
than  to  hide  them.  I  have  just  seen  your  brother,  and  I  am 
going  to  see  your  father.  Gratitude  is  one  of  the  noblest 
emotions  of  the  human  heart.  In  order  to  understand  what 
I  am  writing  to  you,  you  must  first  remember  the  last  words 
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I  said  to  you  when  we  left  each  other  two  months  ag^o. 
You  were  then  very  sad  and  disheartened.  I  spoke  to 
you  of  my  old  German  friend  and  of  the  way  in  which  he 
had  triumphed  over  all  diiBculties.  I  think  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  follow  his  example,  and  I  shall  explain  to  you 
how  it  can  be  done.  Do  not  answer  me  that  what  was  pos- 
sible for  him  is  impossible  for  you,  or  I  shall  think  that  you 
have  no  courage  at  all. 
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